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He didn’t use Listerine... 





**GREAT!’* 


So soothing! 








men say. They're enthusi- 
astic about Listerine Shavy- 
ing Cream. You will be also 
when you try it. So cool! & 








To escape a cold- 


rinse the hands with it 


Millions of colds start when germs, transferred 
from the hands to food, enter the mouth. There- 
fore, before every meal, rinse your hands with 
Listerine. This effectually destroys disease 
germs. They are killed before they can enter the 
body. This simple act may save you a nasty siege 
with a cold. And it is especially important for 
—- to remember when preparing baby’s 
ood. 


don’t let a Cold 
or Sore Throat 
become serious 


—gargle with Listerine 
full strength 


Kills germs in 15 seconds 


ORE throat is a warning to look 
out for a cold —- or worse. 


If you have the slightest indi- 
cation of trouble, immediately use 
Listerine,fullstrength,asagargle. 


Millions have found that this 
simple act checks the ordinary 
kind of sore throat promptly. 
Keeps it from becoming serious. 
Moreover, they have proved that 
its systematic use is excellent pro- 
tection against having colds and 
sore throat at all. 


When you realize that Listerine 
kills even the virulent B.Typhosus 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) 
germs in 15 seconds, you can un- 
derstand why it is so effective 
against cold weather complaints 
which are caused by germs. 


Though Listerine is powerful 
you may use it full strength with 
entire safety in any cavity of the 
body. The safe antiseptic indeed 
—unchanged during 47 years. 

Keep a bottle handy in home 
and at work and use it—especially 
after exposure to cold weather or 
germ-carrying crowds in offices, 
railway trains, street cars or buses. 
It may spare you a trying and 
costly siege of illness. Lambert 


Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S. A. 








They Jeered at Me— 
But I Made Them Applaud 


Three Weeks L 


HAD never been called on to speak be- 

fore but I thought of course I could do 
as well as the rest of the bunch. When 
the chairman asked me to say a few words 
I told him I wasn’t a speaker, but he said. 
“Oh, it’s easy, you won’t have a bit of 
trouble. Just talk naturally.” 

The minute I was on my feet I began to 
realize that speaking was a lot more dif- 
ficult than I had expected. I had made a 
few notes of what I wanted to say, and 
had gone over my speech at home several 


nor so hard working as_ I promoted to posi- 
tions where they made a brilliant showing—not 
through hard work, but through their ability to 


talk cleverly and convincingly—to give the ap- 
pearance of being efficient and skillful. 
In 20 Minutes a Day 

And then suddenly I discovered a new easy 


method which made me a forceful speaker al- 
most overnight I learned how to dominate one 
man or an audience of thousands. At the next 
meeting, just three weeks later, I got up and 
made the same speech I had tried to make be- 
fore—but presented so forcefully, so eonvincing- 





times, but somehow I ly that when I had fin- 
couldn’t seem to get ished they actually ap- 
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started. Everyone ap- What 20 Minutes a Day ——- la sii eatin 
mt to be ae — Will Show You increases, promotion, popu- 
rostile. Suddenly : larity, power. Today I al- 
noticed two of the mem- —_ = en pee ae ae tate ways neve a ready Sow of 
: se % : é speech ¢ y command. 
bers whispering and How to address board meetings ee ee ae i 
. + ° oe am able to rise to any oc 
laughing. For an in- How to make a political speech casion, to meet any emer- 
stant I almost lost con- — a nnn wency with just the right 
: a ow to make a er-dinner speeches vo < com plished 
trol of myself and How to converse interestingly a saggy ame tr the 
wanted to slink out of How to write letters nateral power of spec ch 
that room like a 7 at arpa goods : possessed by everyone, but 
whipped cur. But I 7 ee ee eee cultivated by so few-—by 
How to enlarge your vocabulary simply spending 20 min- 
pulled myself together How to develop self-confidence oo a , » in the privacy 
and made a fresh at- How to acquire a winning personality uf my pl home = this 
tempt to get started a. to strengthen your will-power | Doct fascinating subject 
when someone in the How to become a clear, accurate Pe @ 
audience said, “Louder thinker There is no magic, no 
and funnier!” Every- How So develep your power of con- trick, no mystery about 
one laughed. I stam- CONSTEION ‘ ’ becoming a powerful anc 
mered a few words and How to be master of any situation convincing talker. You 
: too, can conquer timidity. 











sat down! 

And that was the way it always was— 
I was always trying to impress others with 
my ability—in business, in social life—in 
club work—and always failing miserably. 
I was just background for the rest—I was 
given all the hard committee jobs, but 
none of the glory, none of the honor. Why 
ecouldn’t I talk easily and fluently like 
other men talked? Why couldn’t I put 
my ideas across clearly and forcefully. 
Winning approval and applause? Often I 
saw men who were not half so thorough 
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stage fright. self-conscious- 

ness and bashfulness. winning advancement in 
salary, popularity, social standing, and success. 
Today business demands for the big. important 
high-salaried jobs, men who can dominate others 
men who can make others do as they wish. It 
is the power of forceful, convincing speech that 
causes one man to jump from obscurity to the 
presidency of a great corporation; another from 
a small, unimportant territory to a sales-man- 
ager’s desk; another from the rank and file of 
political workers to a post of national impor- 
tance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious man to 
change almost overnight into a popular and 
much applauded after-dinner speaker. Thou- 
sands have accomplished just such amazing 


ater/ 


things through this simple, easy, yet effective 
training. 

This new method of training is fully described 
in a very interesting and informative booklet 
which is now being sent to everyone mailing the 
coupon below. This book is called, How to 
Work Wonders With Words. In it you are shown 
how to conquer stage fright, self-consciousness 
timidity, bashfulness and fear—those things that 
keep you silent while men of lesser ability get 
what they want by the sheer power of convinc- 
ing speech. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Not only men who have made millions but 
thousands have sent for this book—and are un- 
stinting in their praise of it. You are told how 


to bring out and develop your priceless ‘Hidden 
Knack’’—the natural gift within you—which will 
win for you advancement in position and salary 
popularity, social standing, power and real suc- 
{ can obtain your copy absolutely free 
coupon. 


cess. ou 
by sending th« 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1521, Chicago, Ill. 


Fae a ele ele lee eeeieeieeeemeianias, 


! North American Institute, { 
! 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1521, i 
| Chicago, i. i 
Please send me FREE, without obligation l 

! my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to H 
! Work Wonders with Words, and full infor- j 
! mation regarding your Course in Effective | 
! Speaking. i 
9 
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YOU 
Were 


own—right at home 





From Failure to Success 


I like to get hold of the down-hearted—the discour- 
aged—the ‘‘has-beens’’ and the ‘‘also-rans.’’ It gives 
me a big ‘‘kick’’—a real thrill—every time I help a 
man or woman who felt they were 





Well, you may not be down and out. 
CENT LESS than $100 a week— $5,000 a year—here is your chance 
to break into real estate MY WAY—build a big profit business of your 
in your spare time — without capital or experience. 
My free book tells the whole story. Get it now! 


- 


Down and Out 


ANP I agreed to start you in a big, new, money-making 
business of your own ——WITHOUT CAPITAL OR 
EXPERIENCE — a business in which I have helped other am- 
bitious men and women double, triple and QUADRUPLE their 
earnings, would you jump at it? You BET YOU WOULD! 


But if you are earning A 


Amazing Profits 


$17,000 IN ONE DEAL 
Eugene Walrath, formerly in the clothing business. Got my 
scientific System for making money in real estate. Cleaned up 
$17,000 in one deal. Free book tells how he did it 


$5,500 IN 1 WEEK 





failures. It’s easy enough to make 
successful men more successful. But 
give me the man who is struggling 
along—trying to make both ends 
meet—who has never had a real 
‘‘look-in’’ on business success. The 
most fun I get out of life is turning 
such men into happy, contented, 
prosperous, independent business 
men. And I’m doing it right along! 
There’s E. G. Baum, past 50, lost his 
job as bookkeeper, sick, discouraged, 
down-hearted. I got Baum started 
and he cleaned up $8,000.00 his first Course. 
year. And J. M. Patterson. He’d 


$1,000 Reward 


Here’s the proof that this is the big- 
gest money-making opportunity 
of all: ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
IN GOLD will be paid to anyone who 
shows us any other business course 
of any kind that has helped as many 
men and women make as much 
money in as short a time as our re- 
markably successful Real Estate estate. Stewart is a live wire. Are you? 


American Business Builders, Inc. 


Evalynn Balster, Chicago widow, school 
teacher, three children to support, got my 
System, made $5,500 in one week on hei 
first real estate deal. Free book tells how! 

$8,500 IN 17 WEEKS 

That’s the big money Chas. F. Worthen, 
Fall River, Mass., made with my success 
ful Real Estate System. Free book tells 
you how I helped him to do it! 

$14,400 IN 6 MONTHS 

That’s the fat profit H. G. Stewart, 
saltimore, Md., made with my remarkable 
System for making big money in real 


Get my free book and find out! 


$248 FIRST PROFIT 











just landed in Texas with a baby, a 
sick wife and only $10.20 in his 
pocket. He started to use my Successful Real Estate 
System, and writes me that he will clean up $20,000.00 
in profits this year. Send for my free book. Learn how 
[am helping others—and how I can help you—win big 
business suecess. 


New Lives for Old 


_Iteach ambitious men and women my way of making 
big money in the Real Estate Business, without capital 
or previous experience. I give them new lives for old. I 
transform them from low-salaried employees to success- 
ful employers—in business for themselves—independ- 
ent—prosperous—contented—men and women from 21 
to 79—from all walks of life—former mill-hands, clerks, 
railroad men, barbers, hotel employees, grocers, sales- 
men, bookkeepers, teachers, ministers, printers, musi- 
clans, insurance solicitors, ete., ete. Take ‘‘ Bill’? Dakin 
for example. He worked for fifty years in Buffalo, N. 
Y., steel plant. Never had any schooling to speak of. 
Never had any real estate experience. Bill jumped at 
my offer. Writes me that last month he earned $1,125.00 
my way. Write for a free copy of my book today. Learn how 
Wide-awake men and women are changing their jobs—trading 
old lives for new—with my System for Becoming a Real Estate 
Specialist. Address President, American Business Builders, 
Inc., Dept. A-79, 18 East 18 St., New York. 
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That’s the first pin-money Mrs. J. H. 
Hastings, Jackson, Mich., made with my 
System for Becoming a Real Estate Specialist. She has a fine 
business lined up. Free book tells how! 

200%, MORE MONEY 

Alfred J. Bennett, Ford Salesman, was earning $300 a month 
Got my Real Estate System. Increased income 200%. Has well 
equipped office. Just bought new Chrysler Sedan. Free book 
tells how! 

(tT) 
How to Become 
A Real Estate 


Specialist” 


re es 


“ar 
of 
Ps Pres. American 
¢ Business 
Pg Builders, Inc. 
a (Authorized Capital $500,000.00) 
=. A-79 
18 East 18 St., New York 
Send me—without cost or obligation 
your free illustrated book, ““How to 
Become a Real Estate Specialist.” 
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RIMA DONNAS 
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races by that same narrow 
margin that he became known to race followers of America as 


NE day in Octo- 

ber, 1916, I stood 

in the betting ring 

at Latonia, Kentucky’s most beautiful racing plant, try- 
ing to estimate the odds Pif Jr., a black gelding by Waterboy 
from Anna Bain, would pay if he beat Hodge, Fair Mac and 
other good horses in the Gibson Hotel Handicap, the next race 
on the card 

I had beaten a couple of races that day and, liking Pif Jr., 
wanted to make a pretty stiff bet on him. Fair Mac was 
getting a terrific play in the machines and Hodge, a fast and 
faithful campaigner, was second in favor. After looking at 
the amount of money bet in the big machines it seemed to me 
Pif Jr. should pay three or four to one if he won. Liking 
those odds, I made my wager, a big one for a working news- 
paper man to make at any man’s track. 

As I was coming away from the machines I met Charley 
Eaton, owner of the American Racing Record and one of the 
best posted horsemen in the Blue Grass region. He asked me 
what I liked and when I told him I had just made a bet on 
Pif Jr. he said, “Good hoss. May win, but even if he does 
he'll give you heart failure.” 

At that instant the roar that went up from the stands told 
me that the field was off and I had no opportunity to ask Eaton 
what he meant. But I was soon to learn from observation 

Going to the steps of the grandstand I watched the race. 
Pif got away slowly but appeared to be running easily up the 
back stretch. At the three-eighths marker he was eight or 
nine lengths behind the leader. Then he began to lengthen his 
stride and move up. At the quarter, however, he still was so 
far behind the leaders that I could feel the tickets in my 
pocket begin to get warm as if preparing to burst into flames 
But the big black horse appeared to know what he was about. 
He threaded his way through the strugglers and shortened the 
distance between himself and the leaders at every stride. At 
the eighth pole he was at their haunches; at the sixteenth only 
one horse—Hodge, I believe—was in front of him. In the final 
twenty yards he levelled, as they say on the race track, and 
came alongside the chief contender. As the two horses flashed 
under the wire it was anybody’s race. A blanket would have 
covered both thoroughbreds. In another moment the numbers 
of the money winners were put up on the board. And lo, Pif Jr.’s 
number led all the rest. And he paid three to one in the machines 

The next day the American Racing Record’s result chart of 
that race stated that Pif Jr. had “won by a nose.” That par- 
ticular race was the fourth or fifth he had “won by a nose” 
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“the horse with a million dollar nose.” He was the kind of 
horse that gave his backers heart failure, as Eaton had intimated. 

Pif Jr. was a temperamental horse—one of the thousands of 
American thoroughbreds of the past and present which have 
convinced racing men that the stars of the operatic and dra- 
matic stage have no monopoly on those peculiarities of mental 
and physical make-up which press agents call temperament. 

The Baker brothers, who owned and trained Pif Jr., and the 
jockeys who rode him at various times in his career all agreed 
that the son of Waterboy could, if he wished, win easily the 
races he did win, but that he loved the hairbreadth finish 
Jockeys might dig their spurs into the black horse’s ribs, whale 
him with the whip or hand-ride him from start to finish, but 
Pif would make his own pace, run his own race, and just get 
up in time to shove his nose across the winning line ahead of 
his chief competitor. In all the races he won I don’t believe he 
finished “out in front” more than two or three times 

Since that day at Latonia I’ve seen and heard of many 
prima donnas of the turf—horses that had their moments when 
they would pout like disappointed debutantes, sulk like spoiled 
children, become irritable over some trivial happening around 
stable or paddock or at the starting post, and refuse to run kindly. 

These prima donnas of the turf have cost their owners and 
the betting public millions upon millions of dollars. They are 
the bookmakers’ friends, the despair of their owners and the 
jockeys who ride them. Sume of these temperamentalists are 
the best-bred horses in the world, and some are cheap selling- 
platers hardly worth the anxiety they cause their owners. 

Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt’s Sarazen is perhaps the most 
notorious sulker on the American turf. A great horse when he 
wants to be—greater in point of speed, such an authority as 
Harry McCarthy, the original “Irish Lad’ of racing fame, will 
tell you, than the great Whisk Broom. And to back up that 
statement McCarthy will point to the Third International Race 
between Sarazen, Epinard, the French wonder, Mad Play, 
Altawood and several other marvels of this country. In that 
now historic contest Sarazen ran the mile and a quarter in 
2:00 4/5. Whisk Broom’s time for the same distance was 
given out as 2:00 flat, but it has never been generally accepted 
by the racing world, as there was confusion among the timers 
of that race over the finishing point. 

Yet Sarazen has earned the title (Continued on page 68 
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Learn Electricity 








= ByActual work-not Books 
min 12 weeks at Coyne 


Learn to Earn$65to$200a Week?! 
Or Go In Business for 
Yourself and Make $3,500 
to $15,000 a Year 


Yes, 8 months at the Great School of Coyne, located in 
- ‘ Chicago, The Electrical Center of the World, will make 
F*] 3 i you an Electrical Expert capable of commanding big pay. 

& f =") The whole world of electricity is open to the practical 
J man—the man who has had actual experience with elec- 
















. > trical apparatus. Coyne gives you a practical training on 
| sony Lo ong cae Work ; on the greatest outlay of electrical apparatus of any institu- 
NECESEOS LAP PaTENS tion in the World, everything from door bells to power plants. 


Not a Correspondence School 


. ; We don’t make you a mere “paper” electrician, We train 

s | , you by practice on our mammoth outlay of actual equip- 

ment. We train you in house-wiring by having you do it 

or exactly as it is done outside—not just by reading about 

it. The same applies to armature winding, power plant 

operating, motor installations, automotive work and hun- 

dreds of other electrical jobs. That’s why we can train you 
to become a Master Electrical Expert. 


Learn by Doing—Not by Books 


The Coyne practical course is not books, or useless theory. 
We train you to work with your head and hands on the 
same kind of electrical apparatus as you will find “out in 
the field.” Age, lack of experience or education is no draw- 
back. Our students range from 16 to 60 years of age. 
Coyne gives you Free a Life Scholarship which enables 
you to stay as long as you want without extra charge or 
return later for more practice, and assists you to a position 
after graduation. We also include Free a course in radio. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


We help students to secure jobs to earn a good part of their living 
expenses while studying and give you lifetime employment 
service after graduation. 


Students Working on Massive 
A. C. Control Equipment. 





















Students Practicing House-Wiring 
In Skeleton Houses 
















H. C. LEWIS, President 
Coyne Electrical School 
500 S. Paulina Street, Dept. 19-04, Chicago 


Dear Sir: Please send me free your big catalog and full 
particulars of your special offer. 


_ Send for the Big Free Book which shows the Great 
School of Coyne and a great part of our massive electrical equip- 
ment. You will be convinced that the only — to get a 
practical electrical training is in the Great School of Coyne. 


| COYN ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
' H. C. LEWIS, President 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 19-04, Chicago, Il. 
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John Henry Mears, carrying Tailwind, and Legionnaire Charles D. B. Collyer reach the Battery, New York, 
at the end of their record-breaking circumnavigation of the globe —twenty-three days, fifteen hours and eight 
seconds. It takes the moon almost three days longer 


AROUND the WORLD . 


° 
in . ays 
T’S notorious in the B Ch ] B D ae /] tween the peaks were fog- 
flying game that filled valleys—Korean 
Y AT eS e e O LYET mountains at their worst. 


the worst breaks 
in any kind of 
flight save themselves for the ‘finish. 

In order to set a new world’s record for circumnavigation of the 
globe we had to reach Tokio that night. If our cabin monoplane, 
The Spirit of the City of New York, were not safely stowed on the 
deck of the steamship Empress of Russia at Yokohama at sailing 
time the next morning, John Henry Mears, Tailwind (our Sealy- 
ham mascot) and yours truly would be just three good fellows 
that had tried hard. 

Only thirty-six hours before this we had finally caught up with 
our schedule at Chita, Siberia. Four days earlier we had landed 
from the steamship Olympic at Cherbourg more than ten hours 
late, to begin the flight from Atlantic to Pacific. Receptions at 
Paris, Berlin and Moscow and other delays had put us hours be 
hind our planned itinerary. 

Our flight of the preceding day from Chita to Moukden, China, 
had been uneventful. That is, comparatively uneventful, for 
there isn’t much fun in flying when one’s tonsils are trying to imi- 
tate prize pumpkins at a country fair. Tonsilitis had claimed me 
before I left the Olympic, and the raw fish and other strange deli- 
cacies offered by cordial banquet committees en route eastward 
had given me one of the most painful attacks of indigestion I 
ever suffered. 

When we took off from the fine air field at Moukden at three 
o'clock in the morning I had had exactly eleven hours’ sleep since 
leaving the Olympic six days before. Two hours out of Moukden, 
my heart just about stood still. Oil began spurting through the 
instrument board. Below us rose a sea of jagged peaks and be- 
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I might find a landing 
place with luck, but if an oil line were broken, as I feared, the race 
would be over. It would be days before we could get the neces- 
sary repair part in that inaccessible region. Yet I also knew that 
when our lubrication was gone our motor would freeze and let us 
down, perhaps over the Sea of Japan. It was a two hour flight 
back to Moukden where competent mechanics could fix us up. 
Assuming a dangerous leak, it was a question whether we could 
even reach Moukden, and to turn back precluded any possibility 
of reaching Tokio that day. It was a hard decision to make. 

Then I recalled that Chinese mechanics had last fueled the 
ship, and it was just possible they had failed to screw the cap of 
the oil tank down tightly. Our plane was a cabin ship and the 
oil tank was concealed by a cowling, much the same as an auto- 
mobile motor. Tailwind the terrier was sleeping, as usual, and 
couldn’t help anyway. John Henry Mears had never touched the 
conttols of an airplane in his life, but someone had to prevent the 
ship from diving on a Korean mountain peak while I took a look- 
see. I communicated the idea in sign language and Mears man 
fully stood up and steadied the stick. Without trying to belittle 
Mears’s part in the program I do want to say that the ship was 
perfectly balanced and would almost fly itself. I then climbed 
halfway out the cabin window and contrived to unfasten the 
cowling. 

I have had moments of happiness in my life before, but I can’t 
recall any that brought more instant relief to a worried mind. 
My hunch was correct. The oil-tank cap was loose, and the ex 
pansion caused by the heat was forcing (Continued on page 50) 
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The Man with 


66 th € $9 
Grasshopper Mind 





OU know this man as well as you know YOURSELF. His 
mind nibbles at EVERYTHING and masters NOTHING. 


At home in the evening he tunes in the radio—gets tired of 
it—then glances through a MAGAZINE—can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to CONCENTRATE on anything, he either goes 
to the MOVIES or FALLS ASLEEP in his chair. 

At the OFFICE he always takes up the EASIEST thing first, 
puts it down when it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER all the time! 

There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH GRASS- 
HOPPER MINDS in the world. In fact they are the very people 
who do the world’s MOST TIRESOME TASKS—and get but a 
PITTANCE for their work. 

They do the world’s CLERICAL WORK, and routine 
drudgery. Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year—ENDLESSLY—they HANG ON to the jobs 
that are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least interesting, and 
poorest-futured! 

If YOU have a ‘‘grasshopper mind’’ you know that this is 
TRUE. And you know WHY it is true. Even the BLAZING 
SUN can’t burn a hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER unless 
its rays are focussed and concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 

A BRAIN THAT BALKS at sticking to ONE THING FOR 
MORE THAN A FEW MINUTES surely cannot be depended 
upon to get you anywhere in your YEARS of life! 


The TRAGEDY of it all is this: you know that RIGHT 


NOW you are merely jumping HERE AND THERE. Yet you | 


also know that you have WITHIN YOU the intelligence, the 
earnestness, and the ability that can take you right to the high 
place you want to reach in life! 


What is WRONG? WHAT’S#holding you back? 


Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact. That is all. And when 
you know what it IS, then you can easily learn how to apply it; 
make it carry you STEADILY, POSITIVELY, AND DIRECTLY 
to prosperity and independence. 

That fact is one which has been PROVEN and stated by the 
world’s foremost scientists and psychologists. You are only ONE- 
TENTH as successful as you COULD be! Why? BECAUSE, as 
Science says, you are using only ONE-TENTH of your real 
BRAIN-POWER! 

TEN per cent of his brain is all the AVERAGE person 
uses. He is paid for ONE-TENTH of what he really possesses 
because that is all he actually USES. The remainder lies dormant. 
The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes to use it. For the 
mind is like a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and use. 
it weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 

What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 

Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
& copy of ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 

This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of a 
strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically—in short, how to make 
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your brain an instrument of all-around POWER. It tells you 
how to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wan- 
dering, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 

Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 650,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 

You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your 
copy. You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, hap- 
piness, independence! 


Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters, the ‘‘show me’’ wiseacres. 


Other thousands will say, ‘‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. 
I may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training.’ 
I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.”’ 


The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to learn 
something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse to 
send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for having 
TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they do noth- 
ing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings of the 
mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of your loved ones, 
don’t continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 
whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 
—NOwW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 101, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
Durban and Melbourne 











The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 101, 71 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
“Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 


Name.............. o oo 
Address Jib aaa 
State. 





City. 
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Dorit Pay Me a Cent 
If [Cant Give You 


a Magnetic Personality 
-5 Days FREE Proof! 


O matter how lacking you are 
in qualities of leadership, no 
matter how colorless, timid, unsue- 
cessful and discouraged you may be, 
| GUARANTEE to so magnetize 
your personality that your whole 
life will be completely transformed. 
I can give you poise that banishes 
self-consciousness, charm that makes 
you irresistibly popu- 
lar, personal power 
that will indelibly in- 
fluence the minds of 
others and amaze 
your friends. 
Ill make you a 
fascinating foree in 
social life, a powerful, 


dynamic, command- 





nor a theory. It is simply you, your- 
self—your manner—your own mar 
velous personal force, released and 
magnified a hundredfold in an 
amazingly clear-as-erystal, scientific 
way! More necessary than 
looks. More valuable than money 


good 


For without it a salesman is hand- 
cuffed ! 


Without it a business man 
is powerless to com- 
mand! No aetor, no 
teacher, no orator. 
no statesman can 
long hold his audi- 
ence spellbound with- 
out this supremely 
influential magnetic 
foree! 


Personal Magnet- 


ing figure in your What is Sex ism! How easy to re- 
profession. You will Magnetism? lease it! How won 
become more popu- What is that magnetic derful its results! No 


lar, more prosperous, 
more gloriously sue- 
cessful than you ever 
dreamed possible! 


forever, 
spark that 


Let me send you fascinate 
the proof absolutely 


free! If within 5 days 





powerful influence that draws 
one man to 
irresistibly ? 
is that strange, never-failing ° 
awakens love? slightest 
What is it, in man or wom- 
an, that seems to draw and 
the hypnotic pow- 
er that no one can resist ? 
You have it. Everyone has 
it. But do you use it? 
. 


one woman 


long study or incon- 

Not th 
self-denial. 
Just a simple, clear, 
age-old principle, that 
taps the vast thought 
and power resource: 
within you, releases 


What venience. 








you do not experience 
a decided change in 
your personality, if you do not find 
yourself making new friends with 
case, if you do not discover yourself 
already on the way to social popu- 
larity, business success and personal 
leadership—just say so. Tell me my 
principle of personal magnetism 
can’t do every single thing that I 
said it would do. And you won't 
owe me one penny! 
What is Personal Magnetism? 

What is this marvelous foree that 
raises the sick to glowing, vibrant 
health, the timid to a new confident 
personality, the unsuecessful to 
positions of wealth and astonishing 
power, 

You have it—everyone has it- 
but not one person in a thousand 
knows how to use it! It is not a fad 
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the fullsweep of your 
magnetic potentialities and makes 
you almost a new person from what 
you were before! 

Personal Magnetism is not hypno- 
tism. Hypnotism deadens. Mag 
netism awakens, inspires, uplifts 
Personal Magnetism is not electric- 
ity. It is like electricity in one way 
—while you cannot see it, you can 
observe its startling effects. For 
the moment you release your Per- 
sonal Magnetism you feel a nev 
surge of power within you. You 
lose all fear. You gain complete 
self-confidence. You become almost 
overnight the confident, dominant, 
successful personality you were in- 
tended to be—so fascinating that 
people are drawn to you as irre 
drawn to a 


sistibly as steel is 


magnet! 














The Facts are Free 


The fundamental principles of Personal! 
Magnetism have been put into an extra 
large volume under the title of “Instan- 
taneous Personal Magnetism.” It is bound 
in beautiful dark burgundy, with the tith 
gold embossed. Its scope is as broad as 
life itself. “Fires of Magnetism,” 
Influences,” “The Magnetic Voice,” “Physi- 
cal Magnetism.” “The Magnetic Eye,” 
“Oriental Secrets,” 
‘Rapid Magnetic Ad- 
vancement,” “The 
Magnetic Mind,” and 
**Magnetic Healing,” are 
only a few of the sub- 
jects covered in this 
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What Others 
Say! 
“Has been worth 
ten thousand dollars 
a year.” 


amazing book. A magr- “y end , 
nificent book that tells aaa sey an 
you just how to culti- that I am in this 

vate the magnetic in- pear FP ” 
fluence of your nature. as All y have I ow 
You can sway and jail habit 
control others. You can ae 
~ of studying Shaftes- 

command success. You a ie 
can influence people to ont am glad that 
do things you want : —° . 
them to do. Through ; ewe to buy th. 


this amazing book you “T h Personal 
‘ “rs i 


rair » kew to avin J 
gain the key to a ma m Magnetism books 
netic personality in 5 - : 
’ have raised me from 
days—or you don’t pay 
_ - . 2 poverty to my pres- 
one penny. That is my sy lng 
free offer to you! ent position. 
. r “There is nothing 
better.” 


Send Coupon 
Today 


You must see 
wonderfyl volume CX- 
amine # let it influ- 
ence indelibly your own 
personality. You send “Made me a suc- 
no money with the cou- cess —financially, so- 
pon-—you pay no C. O. cially and morally.” 
D. You get the book “I would not give 
first. If you aren't up what Shaftes- 
stirred and delighted in bury has taught me 
the 5-day period, return for $100,000.” 
it and it costs you 
nothing. Otherwise keep 
it as your own and remit $3 in full payment 
You are the sole judge. You do not pay unless 
you are absolutely delichted. And then only $3. 

You simply can’t delay Clip and mail the 
coupon N O W. Raiston University Press, Dept. 
177-A, Meriden, Conn, 


“I would not part 
with them for any 
sum of money.” 
this “One of the great- 
est books I have 
ever seen—the great- 
est in existence.” 











RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. 177-A, Meriden, Conn. 

All right—I'll be the judge. You may send me 
the volume “Instantaneous Personal Magnetism” 
for 5 days’ FREE EXAMINATION in my home. 
Within the 5 days I will either remit the special 
low price of only $3 or return the book without 
cost or obligation. 
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price $2.00 if payment accom 
panies coupon. .This saves heavy bookkeeping 
and clerical experise. Money refunded if dissatis- 
fied and book is returned within five days. 


Special cash 
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My Classmate Ti} HEODO RE 


ROOSEVELT 


FIRST saw him in the 
Harvard College gym- 
nasium in the fall of 
1876—a slight, trim young 

figure standing between two 
upright poles, one hand grasp- 
ing each, swaying back and 
forth, feet stationary, only ris- 
ing on his toes at each forward 
movement—verily a youth in 
the kindergarten stage of physi- 
cal development. ‘What a 
humble-minded chap this must 
be,” I thought to myself, “to 
be willing to give such a lady- 
like exhibition in a_ public 
place.’ All about men were 
grasshoppering through the par- 
allel bars, doing the giant swing 
on the horizontal bar, showing 
off, each with the best he had in 
him. After he had spent a 
dreary period of dismal exercise 
at the upright poles, I next 
noticed the youngster skipping 
rope with clock-like regularity 
fascinating to watch. 

We became good friends (few 
indeed in the class counted as 
many friends as Roosevelt), and 
soon formed a common interest 
in athletic development. I had 
worked hard on a shore farm 
pitching hay, swinging a heavy 
maul in driving posts for water 
fences, and revelling generally 
in heavy work. I was rowing on 
the Freshman crew, and I fear 
I had a most patronizing man- 
ner toward this young man who 
seemed to be beginning his 
physical development, while 
mine, begun years ago, was (by 
the official tests) about to top 
the record for strength at Har- 
vard College. 

Soon, however, I was to 
learn the difference between 
nervous vitality and mere mus- 
cular strength. We went skat- 
ing together—first a long ride 
in a freezing horse car and then 
Fresh Pond, too big and too un- 
protected from the furious winds 
to be good skating ground, 
rough ice, dull skates, wretched 
skaters, scuffling about, mostly 
arms waving like windmills in a gale—and when any sane man 
would have voted to go home, as the afternoon’s sport was clearly 
a flop, Roosevelt was exclaiming “Isn’t this bully!”’—and the 
harder it blew and the worse we skated the more often I had to 
hear ‘“‘Isn’t this bully!’”? There was no trace of shelter where we 
could rub our ears, restore our fingers to some semblance of feel- 
ing, or prevent our toes from becoming perhaps seriously frost- 
bitten. Never in college was my own grit so put to the test, and 
yet | would not be the first to suggest “‘home.” 

Nearly three hours passed before Roosevelt finally said: “It’s 
too dark to skate any more” (as though, if there had been a 
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moon, we could have gone on 
till midnight). At last we had 
the pleasure of getting into an- 
other freezing car and riding 
several miles home. I recall my 
numbed fingers grasping the 
key to my room and unable to 
make it turn in the lock. That 
afternoon of so-called sport 
made me realize Roosevelt’s 
amazing vitality. He spent 
that Christmas vacation in the 
Maine woods, and the well- 
known guide, Bob Sewell, told 
of the long walk he and Roose- 
velt took through the snow, 
Sewell expecting the youngster 
to give out, but they did twenty- 
five miles before they reached 
camp. 

When I came to college I al- 
ready had a clear idea that mus- 
cle and health were two sepa- 
rate things. A man can have 
Gene Tunney’s measurements 
with a good deal of his staying 
power and still be in poor health. 
At this time Roosevelt (he was 
Teddy to us then, as he later 
became Teddy to all America) 
had neither health nor muscle. 
But he had a superabundance of 
a third quality, vitality, and he 
seemed to realize that this ner- 
vous vitality had been given in 
order to help him get the other 
two things. Other men lavishly 
wasted their vitality—by doing 
thipgs to their nerves: wine, 
women, nicotine, lost sleep, 
strong tea, strong coffee, and 
all the condiments and sauces 
that do things to your nerves 
for a moment without getting 
you anywhere permanently, the 
use of which articles of diet, as 
he told me, he always avoided. 
I recall Roosevelt’s disgust with 
the blasé and bored spirit of the 
typical betting man who cannot 
get a kick out of an athletic con- 
test without whipping up his 
jaded nerves by placing a big 
money bet on thé result. 

Roosevelt became a dangerous 
man with the gloves, a great 
rider, and an all-round athlete. 
He entirely outgrew his asthma and the other weaknesses of boy- 
hood days. His example was and ever will be an inspiration to 
every weakling—even to the weakling of twenty-one. 

Moreover, nothing exhausts nervous vitality more than does 
pretending to be something other than one’s true self. If a short 
man wears extra high heels and tries to hold his chin a little higher 
than nature intended, at the end of the day he has used up just 
so much vitality. If a man pretends to be an authority on a topic 
on which he is only half informed, whenever he talks on that 
topic with a group of men he is in constant fear of being tripped 
up—and he pays the price in loss of nervous energy. Even in 
9 














Roosevelt's dinner club at Harvard, photographed during their senior year, 1879-80. Standing, left to right, 
Christopher Minot Weld, Theodore Roosevelt, Charles Grenfill Washburn, Ralph Nicholson Ellis, George 
Gorham Peters; seated, Charles Ware, Richard Middlecott Saltonstall, Henry Bainbridge Chapin 


college there was enough politics on occasion to try men’s souls. 
If a man was pretending to friendships or shamming loyalty to 
causes or acting in any way that did not ring true, depend upon it 
he was taxing his nerves and by so much was taking on worries 
that eat into vitality. Roosevelt, both in college and in after 
life, was always his own genuine self—no sham, no pretence, no 
concealment. He carried this quality into public life, and in the 
White House spoke to reporters and guests with a frankness up 
to then—and even since—unheard of. And now abideth these 
three: muscle, health and nerve—and the greatest of these is 
nerve. 

At our day in the development of the American university, 
the elective system gave a man a wide choice of studies to be 
pursued. Roosevelt chose as much mathematics and as little 
classics as possible. About one-third of the courses he chose 
were in modern languages. He led his class in political economy 
and was near the top in natural history, being president of the 
Natural History Society. He organized the Finance Club and 
was a member of the O.K. and Phi Beta Kappa Societies (made 
up of good students), but he was not what is called a grind, and 
took neither second-year nor final honors, being evidently indif- 
ferent to mere high marks. 

Speaking of this period he said later: “I owed much to the 
professor of English, Mr. A. S. Hill. Doubtless through my own 
fault, I saw almost nothing of President Eliot I ought to 
have gained much more than I did gain from writing themes and 
forensics Before I left Harvard I was already writing one 
or two chapters of a book I afterwards published on the Naval 
War of 1812 . ? . But I was not sufficiently developed to make 
myself take an intelligent interest in some of the subjects as- 
signed me—the character of the Gracchi, for instance . . . The 
frigate and sloop actions between the American and British sea- 
tigers of 1812 were much more within my grasp. I worked 
drearily at the Gracchi because I had te, my conscientious and 
much-to-be-pitied professor dragging me through the theme by 
main strength, with my feet firmly planted in dull and totally 
idea-proof resistance.”’ 

John Woodbury, our class secretary, says that one day he 
remembers meeting Roosevelt just coming out of University 
Hall from one of Hill’s theme sections, and Teddy was in a rage 
because Hill had told him in the presence of the whole section 
that “he could not write English.” Teddy was going directly up 
to President Eliot’s house to complain of Hill’s conduct, which he 
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considered ungentlemanly. But he took so long telling Wood- 
bury about it and expressing his views on the matter of the pro- 
priety of the professor’s conduct that he finally cooled himself 
off and gave up the idea of making a formal complaint. 

As a boxer I never once saw Roosevelt wince or show even the 
involuntary sign of a broken spirit which comes from a hard rap 
on the nose. On the contrary, punishment brought only a grim 
smile, a set look of the bulldog jaw, and another rush. I particu- 
larly recall a bout that he had with Richard Trimble, captain of 
the crew in our senior year. Roosevelt weighed about 135 
pounds, Trimble, with a much longer reach, about 170. The story 
had got about that in his rushes Roosevelt ducked his head and 
lost his temper and bid goodbye to science, and this story evi- 
dently nettled him. It was a specially arranged match and there 
was a large crowd in the gymnasium. The odds were terribly 
against him, but it was the gamest fight that I have ever wit- 
nessed before or since. Not once did Roosevelt lower his head 
and rush madly at his opponent, who tapped him pretty much 
at will, making the affair a gory spectacle. Here again his amaz- 
ing vitality showed itself, for although badly punished during 
many rounds he seemed at the end almost fresher than Trimble. 

Some of us surely were surprised, senior year, when we saw 
our sérious friend Teddy driving a dog-cart and, between you and 
me, not a very stylish turnout. Among the fashionables there 
was in those days an exquisite agony about a dog-cart which 
stamped it as the summit of elegance. The driver should hold 
the reins in a rather choice manner as though presenting a bou- 
quet to a prima donna, and the long thornwood whip with its 
white pipe-clayed lash should be handled in a graceful way, like 
fly casting, to flick the horse’s shoulder. The cart should be 
delightfully balanced so that, although the horse trotted, the 
driver’s seat would not‘joggle. The driver was thus serenely 
perched on his somewhat elevated seat, and holding his whip 
athwart the lines, acknowledged the salutes of his friends by 
gently raising his whip hand to his hat brim, his poise never for 
an instant disturbed. In short, in a horse show where the judges 
were passing.upon fine points of equipment and technique, I 
fear Roosevelt would have been given the gate. When later we 
heard that a most attractive young lady in the suburbs of Boston 
had accepted the hand of our classmate we thought we had the 
explanation of the dog-cart. 

What kind of a place was Harvard in 1876? Both Roosevelt 
and his friends belonged to social clubs. Here is how E. S. 
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The same group as shown on the opposite page, photographed in their same positions at their twenty- 


fifth class reunion in 1905, when Roosevelt was President. 
Today, however, only two of the eight are alive, Mr. Peters and Mr. Ware 


in the little company 


Martin, Harvard ’77, later of Harper’s Magazine, describes the 
club men of that day: “Into the clubs they go and there they stay 
content with ease and good company as calmly and ingloriously 
as a billiard ball in its pocket, their main use in the college micro- 
cosm being to afford observers awful examples of Harvard indif- 
‘nce. The small clubs are not conducive to sustained effort 
in the public service on the part of their members.”’ Take, also, 
a few lines from the well-known Hasty Pudding Club verses of 
George Pellew, the poet of our class of 1880: 


Harvard, 


ere 


what makes thy highest efforts 


At that time death had made no inroads 


fond of arguing,”’ he said, “and hardly gives you a chance to get 
a word in. He holds forth in a didactic way and lays down the 
law—and the worst of it is he is generally right.” 

Roosevelt led his own life at Harvard. The very room that 
he occupied at 16 Winthrop Street (a little off the line of march) 
made it possible for him to follow his own tastes, to keep a few 
live natural history specimens—a turtle and two or three snakes 
among the rest. For a man who never chose easy courses be 
cause they were easy, in Winthrop Street he could better put in 
long, hard hours of serious study, although his power of concen 
tration was so great that no man needed less to be 
alone when studying. Witness what happened one 





What spell unnerves thy limbs and du 





brain? 

What is this cursed indifference of thy sons? 
What kinship have we with those star- 

crowned ones 
Who fought and nobly fell at duty’s call 
Of whom this place is now memorial? 
Is i changeless doom to live unmoved? 
Indifferent to creeds because unproved? 
Ine rent to politics, because 
‘Tis ignorance united makes the laws? 
Despairing with a gentlemanly shame 


lo mount the modern pillory of fame? 
We long to sit with newspaper unfurled 
Indifferent spectators of the world 


{nd there is plenty more evidence 
that at this time, little more than ten 
ears after the Civil War, the spirit of 
the college suffered from a laxness of the 
buoyant idealism that has_ usually 
marked it, and I shall always contend 
that Roosevelt at this time had a spirit 
ind a vision far above the average. Ii 
he joined a club or drove a dog-cart 
those were trifling incidents that gave 
no clue to the real man. He was never 
one bit of a club man in the sense used 
by E. S. Martin. In fact, one man had 
strongly opposed Roosevelt’s admission 
to his circle, but while this objector was 
absent the others invited Roosevelt to 
join them. The objector never changed 
his opinion of Roosevelt. “He is too 








Legionnaire Rich- 
ard Welling as a 
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States Navy, dur- 
ing the World War 
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cold day when Roosevelt was buried in a heavy book 
of scientific German prose, sitting close to the fire 
heedless of those about him, and two or three friends 
were arguing and fooling about, gradually getting 
more noisy and roughhousey, sometimes bumping 
into his chair, but never a word or a glance of annoy- 
ance from him. This went on for quite a while until 
one of the roisterers said: “Seems to me I smell 
something burning.”’ It was Roosevelt’s boots get 
ting charred in front of an anthracite fire. 

He and I both taught Sunday school in dear old 
Christ Church, the timbers of which had been framed 
in England and brought over in Colonial times. There 
was a Catch in this. The 
pew partitions did not reach 
to the floor, and while we 
might begin the Litany 
with a class of seven, at the 
end of the prayer as we rose 
from our knees we might 








find ourselves with six or 
eight pupils, the change 
having been made -noise 


lessly and without disorder 
Jacob Riis’s legend that 
Roosevelt was excused from 
Sunday-school teaching be 
cause the rector did not like 
his fighting views is cer- 
tainly not founded on fact, 
as his (Continued on page 67) 
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Morand Mrs. CASTLIO.- 


By 
FLORENCE 
DORSEY 


WELCH 


HEN Eda Castlio 

turned from Broad 

Street into Madison 

Street that launched 
at once into the more crowded 
district sweeping southward tow- 
ards the mines, she closed her 
eyes and raised a skimpy bunch 
of violets to her nose. She walked 
slowly, taking deep breaths. The 
sun of a mild March day lay 
warm on her burnished hair. The 
scent of the violets was intermit- 
tently displaced by gusts of hot 
garlic and roasting cheese from 
Tiroletti’s Place, and with the 
aroma of near wine from Longi- 
na’s Soft Drink Parlor beyond. 
Wafted on these rich waves, a 
symphony of full-toned Continen- 
tal voices in a medley of dialects 
gathered from the Alpine fron- 
tier to the toe of Italy. 

Eda sighed with illicit rapture. 
The illusion was complete. Ban- 
ished was the mid-western mining 
town of Gilben with its conserva- 
tively painted houses and smoke-offended sky. Again she tripped 
the worn stones of her beloved Florence. Back of her now would 
be the grim pile of Palazzo Vecchio, and far ahead above the 
glistening roofs would rise the campanile of the duomo, up, up 
into the sparkling blue. Yonder across the scented meadows the 
ancient town of Fiesole blinked from its heights. Down this 
crooked by-street, in a narrow piazza, would be the carved-wood 
shop of her father’s, with its heavy, slatted door. Almost she 
might put out her hand and touch the worn door frame and the 
carved diabolo hanging on the great nail at the left. Almost— 

Quick steps came beside her, a big hand grasped her wrist, but 
not ungently. Even before her startled gray eyes opened to the 
anguished black ones she knew that Joe had caught her guilty. 

“Fine t’ing you do, eh?” his hurt voice accused. ‘Why you 
walka da street with eyes shut, scratcha da air? Men by Trevi’s 
laugh. Why you do, eh?” 

“Oh—with the eyes shut it smell and sound like—” She 
caught herself. ‘These flower, they throw out of the flower 
store. They make me think—ah, Joe, how you look beautiful 
with a pink tie! You get it today? I love so the pink!” 

“What you do, walka da street with shut eyes?” her husband 
held to the point. “I know. You t’ink of Firenze. Firenze— 
bah! Miss Creedon, she know you do this? This America. I am 
Americano.”’ 

“You—you old bear-dancing Dago,’’ Eda flared, hurling the 
north Italian’s favorite insult for his southern brother. Then in 
sudden curiosity, ““You not work the mine today? Why you get 
a new tie?” 

“T am committee. Mr. Fenton stop me by Miner’s Row and 
want me to be committee.”’ Joe straightened and swaggered, his 
handsome dark face smug with self-complacency. 

“What is committee?” 

“It—um—why you not stay by da house with Angelo, worka 
da garden, feeda da chicken?”’ Joe countered sternly. She did not 
even know what a committee was! 
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“Getta me outa here, Eda!"’ Joe cried. 
“Baila me with money! Queeck!”’ 


“The house is so ugly color. If it could be pink—but gray is 
good, too. In this country they not like the pink houses.” She 
checked a sigh bravely. “I go now to Angelo, when I stop firs’ 
by Grasso’s for more banana.”’ 

Joe watched her into Grasso’s, then returned to his comrade 
loafers outside Trevi’s Cafe where there was much talk about the 
rights and wrongs of the employes of the Alston Coal Mining 
Company. 

Eda paused at her gate and shook her head at the white monot- 
ony of the picket fence. Her soul had yearned for a light blue 
fence with rose-tipped pickets and a sea-shell pink house with 
cerulean trim. That would have been perfect! Back in Firenze 
the ancient stucco shop-home had been the tint of a wild rose 
and across from it, the booth wherein old Macelli had displayed 
his food wares with blithe disregard of microbes vied with the 
azure of the Tuscan sky. Oh, well, here they liked their houses 
dull, and in this great new country all things were good, even if 
some of them were a little hard to appreciate. 

Eda laid her bundle on the kitchen table and bent over the deep 
basket that held the sturdy, cooing Angelo. Ah, he was a fine 
little man! His black eyes flashed up at her. 

“Little bear-dancin’ Dago!’’ Eda murmured, lifting him out 
and reaching a banana from the sack. 

Mrs. Creedon, the great lady from the Avenue, had made hor 
rified demands that Angelo’s diet be changed to oatmeal porridge 
and milk prepared after a frightful fashion. Eda tossed her head 
at the thought and placed a stripped half banana in the chuby 
fist. It was all right for the ladies of the Avenue to make Ameri 
cans of her and Joe, but Angelo was too young to stand it. At 
ten months, was he to have his coffee-flavored milk and fruit 
snatched from him? But no! 
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She rocked him and sang carefully, 
Mya contry tizza thee, 
Soo-eet lan dalib bootee, 
Off thee I zing. 


When she had gone through the repertoire of the Americaniza- 
tion Club open meetings, she put Angelo on the floor with a pan 
and ladle to express his soul in rhythm while she caught the two 
chickens she had promised to Mrs. Barnard, picked and dressed 
them. Then she plucked an order of chard from the hotbed for 
Mrs. Creedon, washed it, tied it in a paper bag and laid it in the 
bottom of a basket, with the two plump fowl atop it. 

Angelo, dozing now over the barbaric monotony of his music, 
was easily hushed to sleep. Eda snuggled him into the basket and 
set out for the Avenue. 

She liked peddling her wares at the back doors of the big houses. 
Unhampered by timidity, there was no telling how far into the 
menage her ingenuity would carry her. Thus she gleaned much 
wisdom in the ways and manners of her adopted country. 

Mrs. Creedon, at her library window, heard Eda come in. 
Gilben’s social arbiter laid her book aside, but before she could 
rise, mischievous gray eyes smiled confidingly into hers as Eda 
laid the unwrapped chickens on the polished library table and 
took out the chard. 

Mrs. Creedon hastily removed 
JANI 


the two ample chickens, 
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holding them from her in squeamish fingers. 

“Aren’t they nice and plump!” she could not 
help exclaiming. “TI’ll take these, too.” 

“Oh, I vera sorry. I get these for Miss Bar 
nard. I bring to you next time.” 

““W-well, but I’d certainly like to have these 
By the way, Mrs. Castlio, that funny little 
carved wood figure in your living room—what 
did I offer you for it? Five dollars? I’ll make 
it ten. Carrie Porter is so 
insufferable about a Swiss 
wood figure some one has 
sent her and it doesn’t com 
pare—you could bring the 
thing tomorrow with the 
chickens.” 

Eda drew her neat form 
to statuesque rigidity. 
“The chard is fifteen cent,” 
she declared haughtily, ar 
ranging her birds in the 
basket and covering them. 

Mrs. Creedon was mo 
mentarily outraged. Fancy 
this poor Italian woman 
coolly snubbing such an 
offer for that bauble, so en 
tirely out of place in the 
cheap comfort of the little 
cottage! Oh, well, sh: 
would get the thing yet i! 
she had to go up another 
five. 

“Wait,” she directed Eda 
as she rummaged in the 
table drawer for the chard 
money. ‘“Here’s a new 
formula for your baby’s 
milk. See, it has more lime 
water than the last, and 
calls for malt sugar. Pre 
pare it just as I have it 
down and let me know the 
result. How is he doing on 
his present diet?” 

“Vera good,” twinkled 
Eda, deciding she must go at once to Mrs. Barnard’s. 

“Be sure to come to the Americanization meeting tomorrow 
night,”’ Mrs. Creedon called after her. ‘Mr. Elfridge half prom 
ises to look us over. Dear me, I wish we could get him interested 
It would lend such a weight of prestige. Don’t fail to bring your 
husband too, Eda.” 

“Alla right,” floated back jauntily. “We come sing like ever’ 
thing.” 

At Mrs. Barnard’s Eda got even upstairs. Mrs. Barnard was 
resting for a dance, reclining on a chaise longue, swathed in a rose 
satin negligee. Ea’s marveling eyes traveled from the white fur 
trimming at the throat down to the sheer silk hose and brocaded 
silver slippers. Her soul was lifted as by a burst of symphonic 
music. She was swept from a prosy world into a sphere of ro 
mance. Here before her leaping vision was the legendary splen 
dor of the Medici! Awe struck her silent. Lacking words, she 
took a fowl from the basket and displayed it on a lacquered gilt 
taboret at hand. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Barnard in some strong emotion. 

“Nice chicken!’ Eda recovered speech. 

“Yes—will you put it in the basket and take them down to 
the cook? How much are they? Here are two dollars. Never 
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mind the change.”’ The last languidly as she sank back on the 
silken cushions. 

Eda reached for the money first and the chicken last. 

“And Eda, please tell Mamie to brown the breast carefully. 
It is my favorite part.”’ 

“Your? Your? You eata it?” 
Italian woman to the couch side. 
“Why—why not?” demanded the other, rising on an elbow. 

“Kata the meat from your man? Thas bad, vera bad.” 

“The idea! Of course I don’t! I leave him the back and legs.” 

“You buy the chicken with his money and you eat? I raisa 
the chicken and eat the gravy. Anh!—’” 

Eda flipped her full skirts disdainfully and swept out. Not 
until she reached the kitchen did she remember the bills in her 
pocket. She handed them to the stolid Mamie. 

“Tell Miss Barnard keepa the change,’ she directed in a 
strained tone, and departed with her chickens. 

She sailed for Mrs. Creedon’s, ignoring all barriers until she 
reached that lady’s library. 

“T bringa the chicken back.” 

“Didn’t Libby Barnard want them after all?” 

“Yes, but I not sell to wicked people.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Eda, you mustn’t judge Libby too harshly. All 
the young married women of her set affect the jellybeans these 
days. That Price youth she’s going with to the Harrington dance 
tonight is the pick of the lot.” 

They did not seem to be talking about the same thing. Evi- 
dently Mrs. Creedon did not know this scandal about her neigh- 
bor. As for Mrs. Creedon’s defense of Mrs. Barnard, its meaning 
was as vague as Joe’s committee. 

“Leave the chickens with Maggie,’”’ the lady went on, “‘and 
tell her to have them tonight instead of the roast. My, but I’m 
hungry for a nice juicy chicken breast!”’ 

Eda tarried a gasping moment and went in shocked bewilder- 
ment. She left the chickens, though it wrenched her principles. 

“Uh, uh!” she uttered incredulously over and over on her way 
home. “It is to think about. And 
whas this jellabean Miss Creedon say 
is all right? Maybe thas what she 
call in a speech ‘one of our no-oble 
American institootions.’ I mus’ see.’ 

On Madison Street she quickened 
her steps. Bold odors pushed out on 
the air from busy kitchens, remind- 
ing her that she must hurry her own 
supper. Joe liked to lay his hat down 
with one hand while he drew his 
chair to the table with the other. No 
lost motion there! 

When the beef and macaroni were 
simmering, Angelo was fed his 
milk and coffee, cuddled and 
tossed until he squealed with 
glee, and put down on the par- 
lor floor to crawl about. 

Eda_ was. still 
very thoughtful. 

She took the small 
gargoyle-like _ fig- 
ure of dark wood 
from a hook and 
held it against her 
cheek. He was all 
she had of the old 
life in the far- 
away piazza where 
each morning she 
had pushed open y 


the slatted door and hung aah 
a carved diabolo on the = e 


Consternation had drawn the 


scarred door frame in the 
sunshine. Each noon when = 
she skipped across to Ma- 
celli’s booth and laid her 
soldi on the counter, the 
grizzled old man _ would 
smile at her as he cut a slice 
of dough from the batch 
hanging aloft with peppers 
and onions, and exclaim: 
“Ah, then thou hast sold 
a devil!” 
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The new clothes brought out Eda's 
slim prettiness 


And oftener than not, she had; for the grotesque figures were 
good sellers. But always she managed to keep one hanging on 
the great nail, skilfully veering the tourist trade to such imper- 
sonal objects as carved picture frames and book-ends. To have 
no diabolo was a heart-break to Eda. To have two, a calamity 
to Paolo, her father, who, artist though he was, liked to turn his 
stock over. 

To whatever anxious-faced, wrinkled-brow diabolo—great or 
small according te the block of wood that fell beneath the deft 
knives of Paolo or his helpers—looked down from the door frame, 
Eda had prattled her imaginings. Always, great or small, it had 
scowled back at her in appropriate emotion. 

Then one day Paolo had lain very still with candles about him, 
and a strange aunt from Livorno had come to take Eda away. 
As she passed out the slatted door for the last time, she reached 
up and lifted the wistful diabolo from the great nail and smuggled 
him under her cloak. 

‘Miss Creedon wanta buy you. She not know how I love you. 
No, I not sell, not for alla money! Oh, no, you needa not make 
the bad face. I am ver’ American, and you not like it, you Dago 
diabolo. . . . Miss Creedon mus’ be vera rich. Miss Barnard, 
too. Ah, how they have the money!” 

She repeated this last to Joe as she carved his meat at supper. 

“Uh, rich? I get hunnerd seventy-five, hunnerd eighty, some- 
time almos’ two hunnerd dollar a mont’. Thas rich. In Napoli 
I got two, three lire a day. Forty, sixty cent, yes? I sleep in da 
street, cook da coffee with sticks. Ah, it is good in Napoli, and 
I sing all day—but iss good in America, vera good,” he added 
hastily. ‘Sometime almos’ two hunnerd dollar, and you sell 
chicken—” 

“Tt is not American what I do, sell things—” Eda broke off 
meditatively. 

“No? No?” demanded Joe. “What is the thing that is 
American, zen? What?” 

“Have rosa silk dress and silver shoes and the cook fix the 
chicken. Thas American. And—’’ But she decided got to men- 

tion the other startling facts she 
had unearthed. 
Joe’s face purpled but he was too 
responsible for a stream of macar- 
te. oni to more than gurgle. 
: “Mr. Alston, he like you to be a 
committee?’’ his wife prattled, re- 
minded by the alluring tie. 

“Whatta I care if he not like? 
He not pay ’nough money. Men 
work hard, he getta rich. R-r-rich!”’ 

“But Joe, he give you almos’ two 
hunnerd dollar, and you not work 
hard today. He will pay you for 
this day?” 

Joe shuffled his feet and mut- 
tered something about having to 
do his part or be a Dago quitter, 
and he wasn’t that. N-no! He 
was a hones’ law-biting zitizen. 
That’s what he was. 

Eda cleared away the supper, 
hoping that the committee would not happen 
to Joe often in working hours. Each day’s 
pay was needed if they were to add steadily 
to the fund they were saving in the bank 
towards buying the house they now rented. 
When the house was at last paid for, she 
might look forward to having a frail rose- 
tinted gown, cobweb stockings and fairy 
slippers. Perhaps the time would come, too, 
when she could lie on a couch with her bright 
hair loose on silken pillows and request lan- 
guidly, “‘Please tell the cook to brown the 
breast carefully. It is my favorite part.” 

When the last dish was dried and put away 
she curled Angelo over her shoulder, a piece 
of banana in his dimpled hands. Joe was 
mending his miner’s-lamp, and his colorful 
remarks were directed to the rebellious parts 
that refused to fit back together. Eda 
rocked in silence, wondering what Mr. Bar- 
nard did to make all his money, and how 
much he had to have to furnish such princely 
luxury. 

By noon the next day she had solved both 
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“You t'ink of Firenze,’ Joe accused, his hand grasping her 


wrist, but not ungently. 


riddles. Before she had sold half of the tied bunches of radishes 
in her basket she had managed to learn from one of Mrs. Bar- 
nard’s friends that Mr. Barnard worked in the Gilben National 
Bank; and from one of Mrs. Barnard’s enemies that his salary was 
scarcely more than Joe’s earnings. 

It took other days of subtle research to disclose how one 
altected Medician elegance on such an income. Thus dawned 
on Mrs. Castlio’s grateful vision the possibilities of the noble 
institution called Credit. 

_Her interest in this was diverted for a while by Joe’s growing 
air of mysterious importance. His voice was no longer among 
those of the men who sprawled on the vacant lot next door with 
their lotto boards. Time was when his big laugh had rung out 
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“This America. 


I am Americano” 


above all the rest and his sing-song way of calling the numbers 
had wafted to Eda as she worked. Now he spent his leisure hours 
with Fenton and the committee. Eda still did not know what 
this committee was. It was a secret, Joe declared, forbidding her 
to ask further about it. Nor could she piece together the frag 
mentary allusions he muttered to his plate: ‘Bum miner. He 
getta his job back, he begga da committee. Boss Alston see, 
grinda da poor man down. This America. Ever’body da same.’ 

“*Ever’body the same,”’ echoed Eda at a Sunday dinner as she 
forked the choicest piece of chicken to her plate. 

Joe’s black eyes widened with unbelief. But it was true! His 
wife had helped herself to meat like a man! A treacherous stab 
at his position in the home, a slur at (Continued on page 76) 
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MY COUNTRY 


AM an American of “ I know that Italian skies are 
French descent, born 1 | {7 ANT clearer, and Tyrol land- 
scapes fairer, than any of 


in Massachusetts too 

many years ago. I 
love the land this side idolatry, and believe in its future with all 
the ardor of one who doubts. I know it well, in all but its aris- 
tocracy, from the Atlantic to the Rockies; of the West Coast 
I know only what one may learn from a brief winter’s stay. What 
I say of America must be judged and discounted in terms of this 
knowledge and this ignorance. 

Of Europe, which I would use as a standard of comparison to 
understand my country better, I know, of course, far less than of 
America. Three months I spent in it fifteen years ago, and not 
long since I wandered over it again. These pages, in fact, are 
written from that strange and captivating capital of the world, 
Geneva, where men have begun at last to prepare for peace. From 
the little balcony which is my refuge I can see more than Mont 
Blanc and the Alps, whose tortured crags reflect the sufferings 
of men, and more than the shining lake whose changing waters 
and persistent form mirror the transitoriness and the eternity of 
things; I can see a hundred nationalities thronging the streets 
in courteous orderliness, and I cannot see one policeman. Happy 
Switzerland, so small that none would conquer it! Here from 
this quiet balcony let me look across a continent and an ocean, 
and see America. 

I see first its size: these diverse nations about me that tear 
this bloodied soil into a crazy kaleidoscope of states do not to- 
gether make our majestic area. And I see unity: I remember the 
freedom with which I have passed from State to State for half 
a hundred thousand miles, unharassed with customs duties or 
frontiers, unpuzzled with changing languages, uncheated with 
fluctuating currencies. What a chaos it is after all; how the in- 
fernal jealousy of men has raised spite fences here on every side, 
and isolated peoples with tariff walls and unintelligible speech! 
Perhaps our unity is our greatest achievement; let us guard it. 

I see next the land itself: the fertility of its soil, the wealth of 
its minerals, the variety of its contours, the sunshine of its skies, 
the beauty of its lakes and hills. It is enough for me. I know 
that Madeira’s flowered mountain is lovelier, and the sea at Nice 
more alluring, and Venice’s spires and pigeons and canals more 
entranging, than anything that I have seen-in the New World; 
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ours; but I have known too 
the rains of Paris and the fogs of London; and I shall alwavs be 
content to see autumn put on her colors by Long Island’s shores. 

But then I see the people. Across these thousands of miles I 
see them, snatching bites of food and news, dribbling from dormi- 
tories, hurrying to trains and subways, struggling for a strap to 
hold on, sweating and swaying through dark and dirty cata- 
combs, stepping upon one another’s feet, catapulting one an- 
other through threatening doors, scurrying from an army of 
automobiles, and coming at last to office or factory worn out be- 
fore the day is begun. I see them making buttons, or hammers, 
or hats, or breakfast foods, or underwear, or sales, or sex novels 
forever the same thing in the same way; I see them clothed in 
the same way from head to foot, drinking in the same way from 
Miami to Seattle, thinking in the same way from alpha to omega, 
voting in the same way according to the fashion set by the best- 
dressed people in each community. 

What sheep we have become! We put up with all the discom- 
forts of local transit, and never think of organizing ourselves for 
orderly protest and effective action. We pay whatever prices the 
gouger asks, complaining bitterly in private, and in public 
timidly conforming. If we are farmers we slave from dawn to 
dark so that middlemen may grow fat with the squeezed-out 
profit of our toil. If we were men we would get together as 
Americans used te do. If a few spoke out they would be ruined; 
if half spoke so and acted so, the thieves would run to cover. 
Where is the initiative, the freedom of thought, the independence 
of character and conduct for which the American was once known 
to the world? 

We have unity; but there is no art in unity if it is not a harmony 
of differentiated parts; and there is no value in order if it exists 
at the expense of liberty. In clean and quiet Munich I was 
startled to see an old man, majestic in his white beard and sixty 
years, riding a bicycle through Lenbachplatz (imagine a square 
named after a painter), with a little girl sitting happily before 
him on the handle-bars. No one stared, except perhaps myself; 
the children did not laugh, the city did not stop its work as half 
America might have done if so strange a sight had graced its 
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streets. But we, we are so afraid to be different, in thought or 
speech or dress, that we look upon those who vary from the mob 
as ridiculous or insane. Are we destined to become as like one 
another, in exterior and interior decoration, as one.hundred and 
twenty million Fords? 


I LOOK again, and see America’s farms. Great stretches of 
level land, with rambling wire enclosures, gaunt silos, and 
ramshackle homes; you may ride all day and see nothing else 
for half a thousand miles. They do not look so beautiful, these 
farms, as Bavaria’s rolling fields, or England’s verdant and 
shaded countryside. But farmers are poor everywhere, because 
they produce necessities; it is by making luxuries (or rather by 
selling them) that one grows rich today. For luxuries we will 
give our souls; but for necessaries we will pay only so much as 
will keep their makers moderately alive. And we have decided, 
in America, that those who grow our food shall starve. The 
organized manipulators of transport, marketing and exchange 
have successfully reduced the farmer to a despondent and 
querulous penury. No youth of character would cling to the 
soil under the conditions that harass our agriculture today; 
visibly the land is being denuded of ability as it is being despoiled 
of its chemicals by a hopeless and careless tenantry. Soon we 
shall have to rely on imported food; soon we shall have to go out 
and capture wheat-growing colonies; soon we shall have to build 
the largest navy in the world; soon we shall be what all the past 
has been. 

If America is behind Europe in agriculture—in the art of 
coaxing the soil to multiple fertility—it is ahead of it in transport 
and industry. One sees it at every turn; in the inferior equip- 
ment of Europe’s hotels and homes; in the comparative dilatori- 
ness of its trains (there is nothing here to compare with the 
Twentieth Century Limited, or the Broadway Limited, or the 
Sunset Limited); in the smaller number and variety of its motor 
cars, and the clumsy gracelessness of their design; almost uni- 
versally in the application of mechanical aids to the reduction 
of human slavery. The American is more inventive and original 
in these things; he retains in the field of industry the audacity 
and enterprise which he has lost in politics and thought. 

In certain other aspects of economic life Europe leads the way. 
Our commerce on the high seas is pitifully small in proportion 
to our industry and trade; our magnificent inland waterways flow 
by unused, though they would cheapen transport and prices as 
they have done in Germany; and our aviation lags far behind the 
European navigation of the sky. Is it not strange that the home 
of the brave (as in some sense the exploits of Lindbergh and 
Chamberlin still prove it to be) should be the last to develop 
regular lines for the transport of passengers through the air? 
Yes, we have the boldest pilots, and have made and broken 
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nearly every record; but do we carry passengers in planes from 
every important city in America to every other, day after day? 
That is what France does, and still more Germany. One com 
pany alone, the Lufthansa (a Hanseatic League of the air), 
operates over five hundred air lines, in and from Germany, six 
and sometimes seven days a week; it has done this for several 
vears, and has carried over a million passengers. We are told 
that the proportion of injuries to railroad passengers is greater 
than the proportion of injuries to passengers in European planes. 
An American can scarcely believe it; but in visible reality it is 
now so ordinary a thing to fly from city to city that travelers be 
gin to cease to boast of it; people carry air-tables here as we 
carry railroad schedules in America; half the time, when one 
applies for seats in the Pullman planes, every place is taken, and 
one must crawl in a train. Is it not shameful that we should be 
behind Europe in this gay annihilation of time and space and dirt? 

Perhaps there is a villainous explanation. Doubtless these 
companies that navigate the air are subsidized by their govern- 
ments, and these iron birds are built by the thousand with a 
judicious eye to bombing women and children and cathedrals 
in the next war. While England, Japan and the United 
States dispute archeologically about cruisers, Germany and 
France patiently make planes. Obviously the next war will 
be fought by chemists and aviators; and Germany has the best 
of both. On the east of the Rhine one sees health and industry, 
order and quiet resolution; on the west of the Rhine a nation 
victorious and starved, nervous and querulous, beautiful but 
damned. Soon the great chess-game may be renewed, the regi 
mental pawns be moved from place to place in a field of red, and 
a month of war reduce to wreckage the art of a thousand years 

But again, this plane that passes over us daily from Munich 
to Geneva passes too over a little hall named La Salle de la 
Reformation; and there, in that historic meeting-room, gathers 
today the eighth assembly of the League of Nations. A little 
way down the street stands the great hall of the League, a majes- 
tic edifice of half a thousand rooms, busy with the conferences of 
a world. Before it is a simple plaque, bearing words which 
America refused to write: 

To the Memory of 
WOODROW WILSON 
President of the United States 
Founder of the Society of Nations 
From the City of Geneva. 

I wonder what it means. Is it merely a league of bloodhounds 
to keep the fox-terriers at peace? Is it imperialism taking an 
international form? Well, even so; it is a move forward when the 
strong arrange to rule the weak with meetings instead of with 
war. The League does not pretend to exalt the humble and 
take down the mighty from their seat; (Continued on page 62) 
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Captain Albert Williams takes a look-see at a pas- 


sing ship. His own craft, the American, one hundred 
and thirty-seven tons, is one of the largest members 
of the Gloucester fisher fleet 


APTAIN WILLIAMS said we should sail as soon as the 
grub came on board, which would be a matter of an 
hour or two, so I went forward to see about getting a 
suit of oilskins. Failing in this there would be time to 
go ashore and buy a suit. 
About half of the crew was below. One was mending a shirt. 
One was putting out his eyes in the dim light of the forecastle over 
a copy of Cowboy Stories. Another was overhauling his locker 
and changing from shore clothes to sea clothes. Others were in 
their bunks, some sleeping and some smoking and talking. 
When there was a pause in the conversation I stated my wants. 
A young fellow who had been getting the consensus of opinion 
as to the professional successor of Gene Tunney said he guessed 
he had an extra set. 
“They ain’t new,” he said, “but they’re fresh oiled up.” 
I said they would do me as well as new ones and asked what 
they were worth. 
“Oh, I ain’t sellin’ ’em,” the owner said. 
em if you want.” 
I took the oilskins and sat down on a locker to pick up the 
thread of a yarn that was coming from the obscure depths 
of one of the upper bunks. It concerned the navigation 4 
of the Alaska coast in winter. 
“Ever knowaskipper around there named Delaney?” 
asked the young man who had lent me the oilskins. 
“Pat Delaney,” came the voice from the bunk. 
“T hope to tell you. Pat Delaney of the Charles Levi 
Woodberry. A great navigator was Pat Delaney.” 
“He was my father,” the young man observed. “3 
“Pat Delaney your father! Well, kid, he was a 2 
great navigator, a great skipper. But hold on. 
The Pat ,Delaney I mean was lost with all hands 
in the Bering Sea twenty vear ago.” 

“Twenty-two year,’’ corrected the youngster. 
“Two weeks before I was born.” 

“Well, now. To think of being shipmates with Pat 
Delaney’s kid. But Pat had another boy he used to 
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speak of, along this coast somewhere. What’s become of him, now?” 

“My brother Jack, skipper of the Willie B. out of Halifax. 
Lost with all hands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence between St. Paul’s 
and Cape North six year ago Christmas Eve.” 

“Dirty weather they have up there, for sure,” said the voice 
from the bunk. ‘There and in the Bay of Fundy. This coast is 
no dam’ good. I’m going back West before another winter sets 
in. Seattle or Vancouver. Or for winter may take a trip to 
Singapore or some of them ports. Good for my rheumatism out 
there. I’m not so young as I was. The dam’ war stove me in.” 

“You were in the Army?” I asked. 

“T hope to tell you. Four years with the Canadians. War 
ain’t no dam’ good.” 

I asked why he hadn’t gone in the Navy. 

“To sea in steam? Wot the bloody hell.” 

I had blundered. I was speaking to a sailingship sailor. 

An hour later a clatter on deck interrupted the flow of talk. 
Sail was being made and a pile of canned goods, crated vegetables 
and sides of bacon were being lowered into the forehold. Stand- 
ing at the wheel Captain Williams pulled the bell rope; the gas 
auxiliary began to putt and we slid away from the wharf. The 
captain had on his shore clothes—a stylish suit of gray tweed, a 
straw hat with a colored band, and tan shoes. Captain Williams 
is the youngest skipper out of Gloucester. 

There were three or four people on the wharf, interested, it 
seemed, in our departure. One of them, a stoutish man with 
gray hair, held a cigar between the stumps of fingers that did not 
appear to be an inch long. A seaman leaned against the hatch 
comb beside me. 
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“That’s Old Man pe = 
Blackburn,” he 
said. ‘“‘Lost in a 
snowstorm and 
nine days in a 
dory, five days 
with the body of 
his dory-mate 
who had froze to 
death. Made 
shore at Little 
River, Newfound- 
land. Hands and 
feet were froze so 
bad thev had to 
take off all his 
fingers and toes.” 

Clear of Cape 
Anna breeze filled 
the sails, and roll- 
ing in a heavy 
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A corner of Gloucester Harbor, 
showing a fishing vessel about 
to put out. Incircle, John the 
engineer, who probably doesn't 
agree with his skipper that 
“when they put power in the 
vessels they killed the sailing”’ 
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swell that was the leavings of a blow 
somewhere in the North Atlantic the 
schooner American pointed her nose 
across Massachusetts Bay. Captain 
Williams went below and began to 
change his clothes. ‘‘In the old days,” he said, “with a breeze of 
wind like this there would be some smart sailing. But when 
they put the power in the vessels they killed the sailing. A vessel 
can’t sail and drag one of those wheels after her. So with the 
coming of power we’ve cut down sail. I took the mains’! off of 
her last year. More trouble than it was worth.” 


James 


The American is one of the larger vessels of the Gloucester - 


fishing fleet-—a two-master, one hundred and thirty-seven tons, 
carrying foresail, fore staysail and riding sail. But gone are the 
top masts, all of the top canvas, the jibs and the great mainsail 
which gave an aspect to a sailing craft that inspired someone to 
sav that no sight under heaven was so glorious as a ship under 
full sail. 

For two hundred and fifty years the village of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, has derived its livelihood from the sea, breeding 
generations of seamen, a part of the race of maritime New 
Englanders who between the years 1800 and 1850 gave Old 
England its only real competition in the control of the world’s 
carrying trade on the seas. Clipper ships and Cape Horners used 
to sail out of Gloucester, and over Captain Williams’s bunk in the 
cabin of the American is a faded print of one of the greatest of 
them all, the Flying Cloud. In Gloucester are many fine old 
houses, admired for the authenticity of their Georgian lines, with 
little glassed cupolas perched on the roofs where a sea captain’s 
wife used to take her sewing and scan the horizon for the returning 
sail of her husband’s ship. 

These times are gone, but Gloucester, alone of the small New 
England towns that one day sent their ships into every ocean on 
the globe, retains 
its maritime pres- 
\ tige. It is Ameri- 
’ ca’s chief fishing 
port, and its fleet 
of more than a 
hundred sail of 
vessels comb the 
Atlantic from 
Labrador to Long 
Island Sound, 
and make an oc- 
casional excursion 
as far south as 
the Caribbean. 
“ The market price 
of fish is estab- 
lished by the 
catches of the 
Gloucester fleet. 
A Gloucesterman 
is known the 
























































A typical group of Gloucester- 
men, all members of the Amer- 
wcan's crew. In circle, a bit of 
the day's work somewhere off 
Cape Cod. Most of the Glouces- 
ter fishermen of today come 
from the maritime provinces 
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Uncle Joe Sutherland, the cook, also the ship's orches- 

tra. In his fiddling repertoire are ‘Pigeon on the 

Gate’, ‘Whiskey Johnny"’ and many other fo'c's' le 
favorites. He caught his first mackerel in ‘73 


world over for its sailing qualities, and a Gloucester fisherman for 
his abilities as a seaman. There is not a ship master anywhere 
but is glad to have them in his fo’c’s’le, for they are seamen 
of the vanishing sort, who learn their calling before the mast 
and not before the smokestack. They are seamen who know no 
other life and whose fathers before them knew no other. Every 
man on board the American, from skipper down, was the son of 
a seaman, and Uncle Joe Sutherland, the cook, has a grandson 
in a square-rigger. 

Night found the American pitching in a following sea. A fog 
had closed in, and the horn, pumped by hand, was kept going. 
At five in the morning the man at the wheel called down aft: 

“First gang!” 

The first contingent for breakfast rolled from their blankets and 
pulled on their boots. There was use for Bill Delaney’s oilskins, 
as the fog was so dense that one would get wet walking the length 
of the deck to the fo’c’s’le where Uncle Joe’s repast awaited the 
taking. The sea, which had moderated only a trifle, was visible 
only by the spray that leaped the lee rail. 

This was no weather for fishing, so we continued to cruise 
well to sea off the south shore of Cape Cod, keeping a 
weather ear out for the sirens of passing shipping, and 
taking an occasional sounding to ascertain our position. 
Gloucester captains rarely need more than a lead line 
to find out where they are. They know the ocean 
floor as landsmen know their back yards. 
The fog lasted all this day and the next. There 
was nothing much to do except to keep the vessel 
on her course. There was a game of rummy for- 
ward and another aft at fifteen cents a corner, with 
little cash in the game, because there was little 
cash on board. That is not unusual on Gloucester- 
men. A sailor’s life is spent at sea, where he has no 
use for money. He only has money when he is ashore, 
and his stay ashore is usually just long enough to 
simplify his finances. 
Gloucester fishermen page 71) 
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orGod and country , we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: To upho 
~/of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 


munity, stateand nation; to combat the auto 


peace and. ‘good will on earth ; to safeguard transmit to pty 


crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua 


rity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
‘ilar Preanbiere the Constitution of The American Legion. 


ld and defend the Constitution 
hundred percent Americanism ; 
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A Leader Passes 

HAT unselfish devotion to every cause that he 

espoused which was a supreme attribute of John 
Rea McQuigg was never displayed to finer advan- 
tage than in his years of service to The American 
Legion, culminating in effectiveness (and, as his re- 
cent death proved, in the vitality which it cost the 
mere human machine) in his tenure of the office of 
National Commander in 1925-1926. What the Le- 
gion is today it owes to him in no small measure— 
in just how great measure he would be the last to 
wish to compute on any competitive basis. The 
record of his career is presented elsewhere in this 
issue, and proves, more than any mere eulogium can 
do, the gallant worth of his life as man, soldier and 
comrade. 


The Day of the Zeppelin 

HEN the rigid airship Graf Zeppelin flew 

over the great cities of the northern Atlantic 
seaboard last October at the completion of its voy- 
age from Friedrichshafen, near the Swiss border, to 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, entire populations gazed 
skywards from sidewalks, windows, rooftops, and 
cheered. The Graf Zeppelin’s argosy was one of 
peace and good will. Its subsequent successful re- 
turn trip to Germany marked the fifth crossing of 
the Atlantic by airship—one hundred percent efficient, 
one hundred percent safe. 

Newspapers and diplomats officially hailed the 
flight as the practical beginning of a new era in 
transoceanic transportation. So far as many news- 
papers are concerned this bright view was directly 
at variance with previous gloomy recommendations 
against all such hazardous and futile aerial vehicles 
—the former consistent counsel of some editorial 
writers following every lighter-than-air tragedy from 
the loss of the British-built ZR-2, which broke in 
two on its trial flight over the Humber River in 
England in 1921, and the Nobile disaster in the 
Far North last spring. 

So far as diplomats are concerned the Graf Zep- 
pelin’s achievement emphasized a fact that the oc- 
casion was not wholly opportune to voice—that our 
ocean frontiers, hitherto the most effective defense 
barriers of the United States, have vanished. 

It is not iconoclastic to consider that only a little 
more than ten years ago the German General Staff 
was planning to dispatch a Zeppelin to our shores 
loaded with bombs. That such a mission was even 
then practicable had been demonstrated. One war- 
built Zeppelin, L-59, had accomplished in 1917 a 
non-stop cruise that covered a much greater distance 
over Africa than that from Germany to Lakehurst. 


The Zeppelin of ten years ago was almost as effi- 
cient as the latest German airship; indeed, the Graf 
Zeppelin is only the second post-war airship to be 
built at Friedrichshafen, owing to restrictions im- 
posed by the Allies in the air convention of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The projected war raid, conceding its success, 
would have proved a masterpiece of military 
strategy. It would have had a tremendous effect on 
American morale. The terror of the home populace 
would only have been equaled by the apprehension 
of soldiers in Europe for the safety of their loved 
ones back in the States—which is why the Germans 
bombed London and Paris. It would have necessi- 
tated the organization of a vast defense force in 
every seaboard city. What the defense requirements 
would have amounted to in men and material may be 
gauged by the fact that an ineffective air defense 
of London held at home three hundred planes and 
thirty thousand men in the closing days of the war. 

It is, of course, senseless to decry a great forward 
stride in the science of transportation merely because 
the particular vehicle is capable of being converted to 
war's uses—so is every vehicle known to man. The 
fact that unquestioned leadership in lighter-than-air 
navigation has rested for more than a quarter of a 
century with our most recent enemy is no cause to 
impute nefarious motives to the men or the nation 
responsible for such progress. Germany’s leadership 
is due to an abiding faith in the airship as an aerial 
vehicle and a resulting fund of practical experience 
in building and operation dating back to 1898. The 
value of slow, thorough education in any new science 
is emphasized when it is recalled that the great post- 
war airship disasters—the ZR-2, the Roma, the 
Dixmude, the Shenandoah, the Nobiie—all occurred 
with comparatively inexperienced commanders and 
crews in charge of the craft. 

It is further worthy of note that the remarkable 
German record of safety (war missions naturally ex- 
cepted) has been made in airships filled with in- 
flammable hydrogen gas. German airship experts 
prefer that buoyant element to non-inflammable he- 
lium. They believe the increased efficiency of 
hydrogen more than offsets the added safety factor 
of helium. Chemically pure helium possesses ninety- 
two percent of the ascensional force of hydrogen, 
but even so, in an airship the size of the Graf Zep- 
pelin the loss of efficiency, or useful lift, would be in 
excess of ten tons. In other words, were the Graf 
Zeppelin inflated with helium instead of hydrogen 
it would have to sacrifice more than 20,000 pounds 
of its passenger and cargo capacity. 

The greatest commercial problem, that of handling 
the giant on the ground and taking it in and out 
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“HERE, YOU’RE FORGETTING THESE” 


of hangars in crosswinds (four hundred men were 
required to handle the ship at Lakehurst) will be 
solved by machinery. 

Meanwhile mooring masts will suffice for passen- 
gers at terminals, with the great construction han- 
gars functioning as do railroad roundhouses when 
repairs are necessary. 

The outstanding fact is that the airship has 
deservedly won recognition in the aerial age. The 
Graf Zeppelin did much to bring home that fact. 
It even diverted the public mind from airplanes 
which, since Colonel Lindbergh’s historic flight, had 
enjoyed a monopoly of aviation interest. 

Here is a combination of circumstances constitut- 
ing an invitation to the United States to accept 
world leadership in rigid airship construction and 
operation. While Dr. Hugo Eckener, the guiding 


genius of the German Zeppelin organization, has 
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expressed hope of establishing a regular transatlantic 
airship service, the probabilities are that even if 
capital were immediately forthcoming his plans 
would be defeated by European diplomats. The 
original Allies have not looked with any too friendly 
interest on vanquished Germany’s commercial air 
leadership since the war—a leadership that has 
flourished by reason of Allied restrictions on Ger- 
man military aviation. France and England, and 
very likely Italy, may be depended on to invoke if 
possible the terms of the air convention of the 
Treaty of Versailles to prevent further German air 
leadership. 

The day of the airship, commercial or military, is 
here, and a great opportunity to gain international 
leadership ir lighter-than-air navigation, at the same 
time strengthening the national defense, is available 
to the United States for the taking. 
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By 
Philip 
Von Blon 


HEN Professor 
K. P. Williams got 
back from his sum- 
mer vacation in 
1916 he had more than a coat 
of tan. His face and arms were 
the color of an old pocketbook 
that has once been yellow—the 
color of a pocket-worn penny. 
The first students who looked in 
upon him at his classroom at 
Indiana University wondered if 
he had just returned from desert 
prospecting, a sailing cruise to 
the South Seas ora summer 
among blast furnaces and steel 
mills. Nonorthern sun ever col- 
ored a Scotch skin so darkly on 
a golf course or a tennis court. 
No Indiana sun ever trans- 
formed a professor of mathe- 
matics in three months into a 
passable counterfeit of a mule 
skinner from Death Valley. 
While Professor Williams was 
thumbing the cards of the new 
students who were coming into 
his trigonometry classes he 
found it hard at times to keep 
his mind on his scholastic job. 
Absent-mindedly he had a tend- 
ency to sort those cards into 
piles of eight—squads of rifle- 
men, they seemed to suggest. 
The left-over mental habits of 
a recent first lieutenant of Com- 
pany I of the First Indiana Regi- 
ment of Infantry. And, looking 
out of his classroom windows, 
Professor Williams sometimes 
saw more than the evergreens 
and the smooth lawns of the uni- 
versity campus. He saw a 
boundless desert, with cactus 
and mesquite, wide trails in bar- 
ren sands, rows of white and 
olive tents, platoons of march 
ing men in khaki uniforms. In 
those first few days back at 
school, a motor horn sounding 
in the distance conjured the 
echo of a bugle call. Professor Williams was back in Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, but spiritually he was still lingering in Mexico, 
on the Border and in Texas camps. He had come back to his 
desk, full of memories of Pershing’s expeditionary force and 
the stirring days when he and other Indiana National Guards- 
men were battling the sun and serving an apprenticeship of war. 
Professor Williams had learned more than the rudiments of 
modern warfare on the Mexican Border. He had acquired a 
new understanding of the things that were happening on a real 
battle-line across the Atlantic Ocean and in the diplomatic circles 
of London, Paris, Berlin and Washington. Submarines were 
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At thirty-four Paul V. McNutt was appointed dean of 
Indiana University Law School, becoming thereby the 
youngest incumbent of such an office in any accredited 


institution of its type in the United States. 
not prevent his accepting the commandership of his local 
Legion post and increasing its membership from 87 to 
soz. Subsequently, as Commander of the Indiana De- 
partment, he helped raise the state figure from 18,336 to 
Now he is National Commander of 
The American Legion 


sinking American ships while 
Indiana algebra students were 
chalking problems on black- 
boards. The newspapers were 
publishing notes of protest 
and warning against repeated 
violations of American neu- 
trality while the university 
life still coursed placidly on 
Bloomington’s hill-tops. To 
the observant eyes and ears of 
Professor Williams, all that 
was happening had one mean- 
ing—his country was heading 
into war, and it might come 
sooner than anybody knew. 
So it was while the months 
changed 1916 to 10917 and 
winter passed and the first 
signs of spring came to the 
campus. Then everybody 
knew that the war had come. 
In the very first wave of the 
country’s war preparations, 
Professor Williams turned 
from slide-rules to rifles. He 
became overnight the drill- 
master for the martial minded 
of his faculty and student 
body. He formed a company, 
to drill on the campus in the 
early hours of every morning. 
Somewhere the company 
found a supply of old Krag- 
Jorgensens, a rifle for ever) 
man. The guns were kept in 
the university gymnasium. 
The soldiers of Professor Wil- 
liams’s private army drilled in 
their everyday clothes. They 
tramped endless miles in count- 
less maneuvers morning after 
morning. At 6:30 drill began. 
At 7:30 it ended. Professor 
Williams’s soldiers had time 
to get breakfast and brush up 
a bit before their daily work 
in the classrooms. Indiana 
University is not one of the 
original land grant colleges in 
which compulsory military 
training had been conducted 
before the war, and Professor 
Williams was pioneering when 
he organized his company. 
One of the first recruits in 
Professor Williams’s army was 
a tall, raw-boned assistant 
professor of law. On the fac- 
ulty roster he was listed as 
Paul Vories McNutt. McNutt 
had been graduated from In- 
diana University in 1913 with 
high honors and just the year 
before, in 1916, had received his law degree at Harvard. As a 
student he had led in all sorts of activities on the campus and 
had won most of the distinctions which go only to a few men 
in each class. His personal popularity hac been matched by 
his exceptional scholarship, and the combination was that rare 
one which students and faculty alike always recognize as the 
promise of highest destiny. Professor Williams remembered 
that Paul McNutt was one of the few students who had ever 
managed to draw an A plus in trigonometry, and that in itself 
was enough to show what sort of a soldier he would make. 
But that wasn’t all. Professor Williams knew more about 
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this youngster of twenty-six who had rather ponderous feet, 
and bushy hair that would make anyone look at him twice 
the first time one saw him. The professor knew something 
of McNutt’s way of doing things. McNutt was starting in at 
absolute zero in military knowledge, but his drillmaster felt 
that never would anyone master more swiftly all that he could 
teach him and use that knowledge to better advantage. A 
man who can play varsity baseball, lead school dramatics, 
serve as Class president, head the student union, edit the uni- 
versity newspaper and annual, serve as secretary of the uni- 
versity Y. M. C. A., and participate in three writers’ clubs, and 
still win the key of Phi Beta Kappa—such a man is going to 
take the military ladder two or three rungs at a time. 

Over at the Beta Theta Pi fraternity house, too, it was taken 
for granted that Paul McNutt, in starting a military career, 
would make some new records, no matter where fate would 
lead him. Those who had been his room-mates there knew 
that such honors as Phi Beta Kappa, awarded only to a few 
outstanding scholars in a university each year, such honors 
as those signified by his election to Phi Delta Phi and the Order 
of the Coif, also honorary scholastic fraternities, would be 
paralleled in other fields than scholarship. They knew him for 
his well-defined, purposeful ambitions, his capacity for driving 
straight through to any goal he set. They knew him as pos- 
sibly the best-liked man in his whole school during his student 
days, a man who knew almost every other man in school well 
enough to call him by his first name. 


AUL McNUTT in the early summer of 1917 was one of the 

tens of thousands of men who were entering training camps. 
The fact that he was elected National Commander of The 
American Legion at the San Antonio National Convention 
last October is one measure of the fulfilment of the hopes 
Professor Williams entertained for him. There must be told 
the story of the army days in which McNutt was graduated 
as a captain from the Officers Training School at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison in Indiana, the days in which he commanded a series 
of brigades at Camp Jackson, South Carolina, where seven 
thousand officers and eighty thousand enlisted men trained for 
field artillery service in the A. E. F., and the days in which his 
record won for him the rank of lieutenant colonel, the rank he 
held when he came out of the service in 1919. Starting from 
the very bottom in the country’s wartime military machine 
and rising to the rank of lieutenant colonel is a record which, 
even without amplification, would tell much about the sort of 
man he is. But there are gaps in the story that should be 
filled before this tale leads to San Antonio. 

Bloomington, the seat of Indiana University, lies on the 
northern edge of a section of Southern Indiana composed of 
miniature mountains. Wooded hills stretch across 
a chain of counties. The motorist ascending 
winding concrete roads to the higher crests 
sees panoramas of distant hilltops that 
fall away like green billows against the 
horizon. He looks upon beautiful 
valleys, with fields and hedgerows, 
farmhouses and barns. Today it is 
an ordered landscape, nature dis- 
ciplined and refined. One hundred 
years ago it was a wilderness 
through which the trails of the first 
pioneers had not been well broken. 

Fifty miles across the hills, east- 
ward from Bloomington, is the 
town of Franklin, another Indiana 
college town, with shaded streets 
and white-painted old houses that 
recall New England. Franklin a cen- 
tury ago was a settlement where two 
quite different currents of migration met 
and mingled. From the north came pioneers 
who had been pushing westward through Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. From the south came other pioneers, sprung 
from descendants of the earliest settlers of the southern sea- 
board, who had passed through South Carolina and Kentucky 
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San Antonio is Paul McNutt's lucky 

town. It was there that be was elected 

last September to the highest office in 

Legiondom, and it was there, in war 

days, that he met, wooed and won Kath- 

leen Timolat of Wisconsin. They have 
one daughter, Louise 


before finding in Indiana the fertile land and 
the breathing room they sought. Borne by this 
southern current a hundred years ago, there settled 
on the land about Franklin a Scotch-Irish pioneer 
who had come all the way from Virginia. He was John 
McNutt, and his name is preserved in the history of the 
adventures and privations of Johnson County’s pioneers. The 
farmers of today still know the path of the Berry Trail, over 
which John McNutt traveled to Franklin in a covered wagon, 
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Maxwell Hall, Indiana University—the home of the university's law school, where Dean McNutt has bis office 


in a period when the Indians had to be guarded against and 
crossing flooded creeks and rivers on rafts hewn from fallen 


timber was an everyday incident of the journey. 


In 1891 a grandson of John McNutt was prosecuting attorney 
He lived in a comfortable little house on 


of Johnson County. 
the edge of Franklin that looked as if it might have 
been built by pioneer carpenters from Connecticut 
or Massachusetts, and he had his office in the court 
house that stood on the town square that was 
just like the squares of New England. Maples 
and elms shaded the house of Prosecuting Attorney 
John C. McNutt, hollyhocks and shrubbery grew 
thick along the fence that surrounded it and vines 
hung over porch and doorways. The prosecuting 
attorney might have been seen hurrying home 
from his office on the nineteenth day of July in 
1891. That day,it transpired, was the birthday of 
Paul Vories McNutt. 

Paul McNutt was only two years old when his 
father took his family to the state capital, Indian- 
apolis, where he started a law practice and later 
served as judge of the Appellate Court of Indiana. 
Paul McNutt was seven vears old when his father 
established his law office in Martinsville, Indiana. 
Today Judge McNutt, proud of his son’s career, 
confesses that he is somewhat regretful that that 
same career has deprived him of the best law part- 
ner he has ever had. And Paul McNutt’s mother, 
like all mothers, only wishes that this were not such 
a speedy world and that she could see her son, her 
daughter-in-law and her grand-daughter oftener, 
for Bloomington is thirty miles from Martinsville. 

For eleven years Paul McNutt lived in Martins- 
ville the life of the average American schoolboy in 
a town of five thousand persons. From the day 
in 1899 when he first walked into the Bucktown 
School, the town’s North End school building, 
until the night in 1909 when he was graduated 
from Martinsville High School as president of his 
class, founder and editor of the school’s year-book, 
star of the high school’s yearly play, the star of 
his high-school baseball team, he was constantly in 
roles of leadership. In grade school and in high 
school he was the boy who thought up things for 
his class to do, communicated his own enthusiasms 
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The future National 

Commander as a prac- 

titioner of the national 
pastime 


to others and personally took the lead in carrying out activities. 
They said of him then that when he set out to do something he 
always did it. 
Judge McNutt cannot remember the day when his son did not 
have a desk with drawers full of classified material on his juvenile 


He was as methodical as he was purposeful, and 


activities, its top piled with the papers and the 
paraphernalia of whatever he happened to be doing 
at the moment. 

He won his way into schoolboy leadership in his 
very first school days in Martinsville. When he 
first walked into the North End school building, 
a stranger, with the stamp of the city upon him, his 
seven-year-old new schoolmates looked him over 
appraisingly. Second-grade etiquette demanded 
that he be put to some test immediately, so they 
crowded about him at the end of the first morning. 
Nearby was a ditch full of water—the boys had 
dammed up the water that was running from the 
school pump. Without many preliminaries, the) 
picked up the Indianapolis invader bodily, disre 
garding his threshing arms and feet, and tossed him 
into the muddy waterhole. They learned that day 
that Paul McNutt could and would fight. The 
fact was never questioned thereafter in his Martins- 
ville school days. 

When word came back to Martinsville that Paul 
McNutt had been elected National Commander 
of The American Legion, two of his high-school 
teachers were inspired to tell their present-da) 
classes about him. 

‘“‘He was the most nearly perfect student I ever 
had,” said Miss Lulu Clark, who has taught several 
generations of Martinsville students all they know 
about Latin. “I remember the time he took part in 
a debate on whether inheritance or environment 
exerts the greater influence in the formation of 
character. i don’t remember which side he spoke 
on, but I know that he won. I recall how he sup 
plemented every point he made by statistics, and 
concluded each argument with that emphatic toss 
of the head that is so natural to him and the state- 
ment ‘I have investigated and I know.’ That was 
characteristic of him. He was always willing to 
take time to investigate, and when he arrived st a 
conclusion he was perfectly sure of himself.” 
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Miss Mary Ellis remembered how she always counted upon him 
to work out the most difficult constructions in grammar in less 
time than anyone else. Twenty vears ago she marked him as a 
boy who was certainly going to win fame, and she set for him no 
limit on how far he would go. 

“T unpacked my old class books to see whether my memory had 
tricked me,” Miss Ellis said. ‘I found that the records proved 
how good a student he was.” 

Bob Phelps, who owns a drug store on Martinsville’s public 
square today, was one of those who helped give Paul McNutt 
his initiation on his first day of school. The event marked the 
beginning of a friendship that has endured. Phelps recalls the 
days when they played together in the neighborhood gang that 
was true to the boyhood code that is observed everywhere. He 
remembers the pranks and harmless escapades that are a part of 
every normal boyhood—the tick-tacking of windows in the Hal- 
lowe’en season, the tying of cows to doorknobs at the homes of 
cantankerous citizens, night ex- 


time of their lives. I think it was in the campaign of 1900. 

“By the time we were in high school, Paul McNutt had de- 
veloped into a business man as well as a scholar. Paul always 
had a newspaper route and sold magazines and made money in 
other ways. And the things he tried always proved profitable. 
It wasn’t luck—it was resolution plus horse sense and energy. 
He showed what he could do when we decided in our senior year 
to publish a school annual but found that the principal and the 
chairman of the school trustees were opposed to the enterprise. 
It was Paul McNutt who converted their opposition to support. 
We called our yearbook ‘The Nuisance,’ and our class left it as 
a heritage to the school. Paul was editor-in-chief of the yearbook 
as well as president of the class in our senior year. Ruth Burkett 
wrote the class prophecy for the yearbook. I don’t think she was 
giving the editor-in-chief hokum when she wrote this about Pau! 
McNutt: 

“I see for thee a great future, and thou art poring over books 
of great size where- 
inare written words 





plorations by candlelight in the 





school building after entering the 
place Houdini fashion. 

“Ves, I guess we weren’t differ- 
ent from kids anywhere,” says Mr. 
Phelps reminiscently. ‘We were 
full of ideas and we kept teachers 
and fathers and mothers guessing 
most of the time. I remember once 
we decided that the school drinking 
fountain, in an upstairs hall, wasn’t 
flowing as copiously as it should. 
Perhaps the school trustees were 
saving money on the water bill. 
Anyway, we got into the building 
at night and began tinkering in the 
basement with some sort of hydrau- 
lic valve which controlled the flow 
of water. When we went upstairs 
to see how well we had done the job 
we found a geyser in place of a 
drinking fountain. The water was 
spouting to the ceiling and was 
standing inch-deep on the floor. 
We turned off the water in the 
basement and spent several hours 
with mops before we had the hall 
as it had been. On many a night 
we shifted books from desk to desk 
in the schoolrooms, enjoying the 
confusion on following mornings 
when everybody wanted to find his 
own books instantly. 

“Paul McNutt was a master 
mind in all this sort of stuff, of 
course, just as he was in almost 
everything we did in schoolrooms 
and out. But there were many 

































of the law. And it 
shall come to pass 
that thou shalt 
write for thyself a 
great name in the 
annals of the 
world.’ ” 

Judge John C. 
McNutt had al- 
ways had the hope 
that his son would 
study law and be- 
come his partner in 
practice. He was 
especially glad 
when Paul McNutt 
decided to enter 
Indiana Universi- 
ty. For the Mc- 
Nutt family in two 
preceding genera- 
tions had held high 
places in the facul- 
ty of the university 
law school. Paul 
McNutt’s great 
uncle, Cyrus Mc- 
Nutt, had been 
dean of the law 
school in the seven- 
ties. Cyrus Mc- 
Nutt’s son had 
been a professor of 




















evenings when we couldn’t get 
him outside his home. On those 
evenings we saw a light in his room 
and we knew he was studying. 
Whistling did no good. I think he, 
himself, would give his mother 
credit for much of this industry. 

“We played cards at one period of our neighborhood outfit’s 
history and went through the other usual cycles of youth mis- 
spent, but I guess Nature does her stuff, if the material is there 
at all. Every boy in the outfit grew up into a pretty good citizen. 
Paul McNutt had a chance of not growing up at all, however. 
He was good at skating and had a habit of trying to find out just 
how thin ice could be without breaking under his weight. One 
day he found out the exact breaking point and we had a hard 
time hauling him out of the water. It was very cold and his 
soaked clothes froze quickly. At hhis ome his mother put him in a 
bathtub with his frozen garments still on him. 

“Many honors have come to Paul McNutt since his boyhood, 
but I doubt if he ever has been able to get as big a kick out of any- 
thing as he got in a political campaign when he was ten years old. 
There was organized in Martinsville a small boys’ fife and drum 
corps called ‘The Boys of ’76.’ All the kids in it wore dazzling 
uniforms, the dress of the soldiers of Washington’s Army. And 
Paul McNutt was chosen drum major. The corps traveled up 
and down the county, playing at all sorts of meetings, having the 


alike. 
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Student Building, Indiana University, famil- 

tar to Paul McNutt as student and teacher 

In oval, Paul Vories McNutt at the 
age of ten 





law, and a good one 

too. The law school 

of Indiana Univer- 
sity, incidentally, is 
the oldest west of the 
Alleghenies—it was 
established in 1842, a 
score of years after the 
university itself was 
founded. 

Automobiles weren’t so 
common in scholastic circles 
in 1909 and the brethren of the 
Indiana University chapter of Beta Theta Pi were waiting at the 
Bloomington railway station with a carriage when Paul McNutt, 
highly recommended freshman from Martinsville, arrived on a 
morning train. That was the beginning of McNutt’s undergradu- 
ate career at the university, a characteristically brilliant career, 
it may certainly be said. Approximately (Continued on page 48) 
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Parts I 


MACHINE gun section 

of an American division 

has become separated 

from its infantry in the 
fourth day of the Meuse-Argonne battle and is wandering about 
trying to establish contact with other Yanks. When a white- 
slickered officer orders Corporal Gordon, acting commander of 
the section, to fire down a ravine on what are unquestionably 
American troops, the corporal hits him over the head with an 
ammunition box. In the next few minutes the body of this 
officer disappears and they learn from a runner that, far from 
being a spy, the mysterious, dandified officer is the aide of 
the corps commander. Helping doughboys to repel a German 
attack, the three men now comprising the section go off in search 
of their own infantry, when they are picked up by a colonel and 
shoved into another fight. As the ammunition of the one-pounder 
on which he is at the moment relying gives out, the colonel 
orders the hundred or so soldiers able to walk to retreat up a 
hill. Thoroughly spent, they drop into the trench which Gordon 
and his men had occupied twenty-four hours before. 


V in Brief 


Part Six 


HE three machine gunners lay back against the trench wall 
and closed their eyes. 

Gordon was cold, every bone in him ached, his brain cried 
out for sleep, for just one hour of rest, but his tired muscles 
would give him no peace. His legs and arms twitched, his head 
ached, he shivered. 

A few feet away the colonel and the lieutenant muttered to 
each other, discussing their situation. It was perilous in the 
extreme. This trench was but the jagged rock to which the 
drowning man clings for an instant, to be torn away by the 
next sea that washes over him. Were the Germans pressing 
their attack? If they were, there would be news of them shortly. 
Where was the rest of the American army?. That was the dis- 
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turbing thing. Supposing the offensive had col- 
lapsed, and that the Americans were everywhere 
in retreat? 

“T don’t believe so,”’ said the lieutenant after 
this last supposition had been advanced, ‘‘and I'll 
tell you why. The Boche aren’t energetic enough. They’re 
still fumbling. If they were really on the offensive, we’d have 
been all daisy-shovers by now. Hang on! That’s my advice 
I’m positive that we’ll have help up here before long.” 

The enemy, however, arrived first. Some men at the lower 
end of the trench suddenly found themselves in a game of trench- 
tennis with a party of German bombers. The Germans were 
surprised to discover the trench, and more so when the bombs 
began to drop around them. They withdrew, for the Americans 
could throw farther than thev. The garrison of the trench opened 
rifle fire in the direction that the enemy had last been seen, but 
whether with any result or not could not be told. 

“Eh, eh,” said the colonel, when the panting soldiers had 
told him of the bombing attack. ‘‘They’ll be back. They’ll go 
get their gang and rally round the flag again with those dam’ 
potato mashers. Here, goldbrick, where’s that machine gun 
vou had a little while ago?” 

“We had it on the cart,” said Gordon, “and the Boche grabbed 
it on us.” 

“An’ the mule, too, the curse of Cromwell on thatch and wall 
to every mother’s son of them!” cried Droghan. 

“Ves, yes, I remember,” said the colonel hastily. 
couldn’t run a Chauchat rifle, could you?” 

“No,” said the three machine gunners. 

“For one thing,” said the lieutenant, ‘“‘we’ve got a fairly decent 
supply of ammunition 

Tatatatat! The sharp metallic bark of the light Spandau! 
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“They've kilted my mule!’’ howled 
Droghan, waving his shovel and 


Starting to advance across the 
field. “‘The devil welcome the soul 


of the next German I meet!” 


The colonel groaned aloud, and the lieutenant’s face drew itself 
into a hard grey mask. That machine gun had opened on the 
left flank, and had the trench in defilade, that is, it could fire 
down the length of it. There were hysterical cries from the 
upper end of the trench, shouts of “Hey, hey, here they come! 
Here you guys, give us a hand. Here’s the Boche!”’ 

“It’s only one gun!”’ shouted the lieutenant. “Don’t let ’em 
scare you! It’s only one gun!” 

There was a sputter of rifle fire from the trench and a crash of 
grenades. The smoke of them, heavy, woolly, smothering, rolled 
back into the trench and further obscured the sight of the Amer- 
icans. The Spandau continued to fire. There must have been 
more than one, for the sound was deafening. Then out of the 
fog, deep, ominous, threatening, came a triple shout, “Yay!” 
“Yay!” “Yay!” It had a foreign sound to it. No one dreamed 
for a second that it came from American throats. 

“Grab a rifle, everybody!’ shouted the colonel, “they'll be 
in on us now!” 

Gordon had run hurriedly up the trench toward the sound of 
the firing. Men had been hit here, others blazed away over the 
parapet into the fog as fast as they could pull the trigger. Gor- 
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don grabbed up a rifle, wiped the blood from the stock on his 
sleeve, and opened the breach to see if it was loaded. 

“Hey, Jack! Here’s some ammunition!” 

A man on the trench wall above stretched out a belt with 
canteen and bayonet dangling, and this Gordon hurriedly put 
on. “Come up here,” said the man hurriedly, “yuh can see 
better!” 

Gordon clambered up. He was in the woods here, young 
trees and thick brush that had masked the trench from enemy 
aircraft in the days when the Germans had occupied it. 

The other man had been right. Not only could Gordon see 
better from here, but he was out of the field of fire that was 
being poured into the trench. He remembered that the trench 
was not a fire trench, that is, with traverses, fire 
step and bays, but had been dug for some anti- 
aircraft battery or searchlight crew to take shelter 
in in case of bombardment. Taken in defilade as 
it was, it was a death trap for its occupants. 

Then the threatened attack took place. It 
crashed down upon the trench like a great comber 
upon a beach, and Gordon lost all idea of recol- 
lection of passing events as completely as though 
that mythical comber had seized on Aim, and was 
rolling him up the sands, head up, head down, in 
its smothering embrace. 

He saw some of the enemy, two men here, three 
there, flitting figures in the fog. There appeared 
suddenly before him a machine gun crew into 
which he fired at point blank range. This gun 
crew paid him not the slightest attention; they 
were trying to find some place to put down their 
gun where they could take the trench with a 
cross-fire. 

Gordon heard someone yelling and as he emptied 
the magazine and hurriedly reloaded, he discov 
ered that it was he that yelled. He sent the 
second clip at the gun crew. Not a man dropped, 
not a head turned in his direction. Somebody threw a bomb at 
the Germans and they ran hastily away. Gordon thought they 
left a man behind, but his attention was drawn to a new tumult 
farther down the hill, and when he looked back again the man on 
the ground was gone, but there were other men to be seen among 
the trees, just a helmet, or an upraised arm that threw a grenade 
He fired a third clip at these, and moving to the right to get a 
better aim, discovered that the trench was empty. 

He was alone. There were dead men there, both inside and 
outside the trench, a wounded man that coughed gaspingly. 
Were they all dead, O’Nail, Droghan, the two officers? Gordon 
felt that sense of helplessness that comes to the tired swimmer 
as he battles the tide, to the long distance runner, to all those 
who struggle against powerful forces. He was exhausted. The 
Boche were too much for him. More noise, more rattling, the 
steady crash! crash! crash! of explosions that hurt the ears. 
He must have run then, although he had no recollection of it, 
but he penetrated farther into the woods and found himself 
suddenly among Americans once more. There was O’Nail and 
Cat-Pie Droghan. Their serious faces lightened as they saw him. 

“Are ye hurted?” cried Droghan. “The Boche didn’t get ye? 
I thought ye was killed an’ dead a dozen times!” 

“Where'd you get the canteen?” demanded O’Nail. “Any 
water in it? God, my throat is full of ashes! I haven’t had a 
drink since last night!” 

“Let me get my wind,” panted Gordon. 

“Vou look as if you’d seen a ghost,”’ said O’Nail. 
let’s have a look.” 

He unhooked the flaps of the canteen carrier on Gordon’s new 
belt and took out the canteen. “Full,” he said. 

He unscrewed the cap and as though pulled by a string, both 
his and Droghan’s noses came suddenly forward. 

“Huh?” they both gasped. 


“‘Here, 








O’Nail raised the canteen to his lips and sipped, then took a 
long drink. ‘‘Umm!” he said and smacked his lips. 

“Give us!” cried Droghan, and drank likewise. 

“Ummm!” said O’Nail again. He reached out for the canteen 
and wiping the top of it with a circular motion of his palm, he 
raised it again. 

“Hey! Who the hell’s canteen is that?” cried Gordon, having 
recovered his breath. “Gimme it! You two birds are enjoying 
it too much!” 

He snatched it from O’Nail’s reluctant hand. ‘“You’d gurgle 
it all down, wouldn’t you, and never say a word to me?” He 
smelled of it himself. “Likker!”’ he gasped, then sampled the 
canteen. He took too big a gulp and nearly strangled to death, 
for it was raw eau de vie, cheap, sour stuff, but with a very high 
alcoholic content. 

“Cough!” advised Droghan, “but don’t let any of it get in 
your nose. You'll know the feel of hell-fire if you do. Sure, it 
tastes like potheen, so it does. Have another drink, it’ll make a 
man of ye. Have another one and pass the canteen.” 

They sheltered themselves behind a clump of brush to drink, 
with the same idea of protection that makes an ostrich thrust 
its head in the sand or a soldier cover his with a blanket during 
an air raid. In the space of a minute or two the canteen was 
empty. It had been almost full, that is to say, these three men 
had put down in a few minutes nearly a quart of firewater, 
enough to make them, under ordinary circumstances, gloriously 
and unbelievably drunk. This it did not do. It warmed them 
to their very toes, it stimulated them, it washed away their 
fatigue. That was all. 

“We'd better take some part in this war again,” advised Gor- 
don, throwing down the empty canteen. “I had a rifle, but I 
lost it. What’s going on here, anyway?” 

“The Boche are drivin’ us,” said Droghan. “I’ve a mind to 
let them. They took the heart out of me when they took my 
mule. Sure, I’m a mule driver; what worth has a mule driver 
with no mule?” 

“They’re raising hell all right. Listen to it!’’ agreed Gordon. 

“What’s all the velling about now?” interrupted O’ Nail appre- 
hensively. ‘‘They’ve run us out of the trench; now they’ll chase 
us out of the woods! Man, that drink fixed me up! I can run 
like a rabbit now! Well, let’s go. You'll see those goddam big 
helmets and long overcoats flapping in another minute. Let’s 
fade before they throw a lily at us!” 

The firing had swelled in volume to double what it had been, 
and the sound of machine guns had turned into a snarling grind, 
now loud and fast, now slower, 
as some of the guns ceased 
firing to reload or change 
position. 

The three machine gunners 
crept from behind their bush 
and surveyed the woods for 
an instant before making up 
their minds which direction 
they should go. The colonel 
and the lieutenant must be 


To Gordon's horror one 
of the tanks came 
j . growlingly toward him 















there somewhere in a hollow or behind a tree, ready to leap 
out and forbid them to run. They weren’t going to run, thought 
Gordon, they were just going to find a place that was a little 
safer than where they were. Also Gordon wanted to find him- 
self another rifle. If all that fire was having any effect, there 
would be plenty of them around. 

“Look out!” cried O’Nail suddenly. ‘Here they come!” 

The bushes seemed to part and something loomed through the 
fog. Gordon stopped so suddenly that he slipped on the carpet 
of wet leaves and fell. He was up again almost instantly, the 
flesh on his back crawling in anticipation of being jabbed by a 
bayonet. However, he did not run once more, but remained on 
one knee, transfixed. The blackness in the fog had taken shape. 

It was not the irregular, undulating palisade of an advancing 
line, it was much too high, too regular in shape. The mass 
seemed to split apart and then Gordon saw what it was. It was 
two tanks, the type known as light Renaults. 

“Hey!” yelled Gordon, “Droghan! O’Nail! Hey, here’s some 
tanks!” 

The two tanks had separated and to Gordon’s horror, one of 
them came growlingly toward him like a watch dog welcoming a 
tramp. He leaped up and made for a tree, but at that instant 
the doors in the tank’s turret opened and a man called out to him. 

“Hey, soldier, who’s in command of this outfit?” 

“A guv named Colonel Phillips!’’ replied Gordon. 

The tank approached and came to a throbbing halt beside 
him. It stunk of oil and burned gasoline. It was high, yellow, 
with an ace of spades on a white square painted on its turret. 
Mud and long grass clung to the sides of it, and was caught in 
the great springs bthind its driving wheels. There were bright 
new scars on it where glancing bullets had struck. 

“Here’s a tank, Lieutenant!” cried an excited voice and at 
that the colonel and the lieutenant came running, followed by a 
crowd of ten or twelve doughboys. 

“Don’t let ’em gang up around the tank!” shouted the man 
in the turret. He made as if to close the door. ‘“‘We’re in a 
field of fire here, keep ’em back! Keep ’em back! Get the hell 
away from here or I’ll go on!” The motor roared and the tank 
moved forward a yard or so. 

“Back to your places, men!” ordered the colonel. He and 
the lieutenant turned about and with some difficulty got the 
excited soldiery back. They were assisted in this by the enemy, 
who, opening a hot fire on the tank, got one or two bursts into 
the infantry with dire effect. Gordon, being close to the tank, 
sheltered himself under its wing, so to speak, where he could 
hear the bark of its one-pounder and the voices of the men inside. 
It was not long before the turret door opened again. 

“Come out, Colonel,” called a voice, ‘“‘keep down behind the 
tank! It doesn’t take us long to clear these places out, but they 
may come back again. May get a stray bullet!” 

The colonel came up and the turret swung so that the door 
was toward the colonel and away from 
the enemy. 

“Major Flood’s my name,” said the 
man inside the tank, stretching out a 
greasy hand. He had on dungarees 
and a black helmet like a football 
player’s. 
“Glad to meet you and I never meant 
— it more sincerely. Phillips is mine,” 
said the colonel. “By George, you just 
got here in time!” 

“TI did my best,” replied the major, 
leaning on the sill of the turret, a 
satisfied expression on his grimy face. 
‘“‘We’ve been trying to get in to you 
people since daybreak. I knew Id 
get in. When they told me I’d been detailed for the mission, 
I couldn’t help but feel they’d picked the right man! And 
do you know we had a hell of a fight! We cut our way 
right through the Boche army! The whole damned show, 
mind you! I’ve heard the Crown Prince was in command 
in person. They were all Prussian Guards anyway. Well, if 
he was there, I’ll bet he knows by now that he had a fight with 
Major Flood.” 

“Hadn’t you better continue the good work?” asked the 
colonel rather nervously. He crouched on his knees under the 
caterpillar tread and looked up at the man in the turret as 
though in prayer. ‘The woods are full of these krauts,”’ he went 
on, “and they’re liable to get back their courage. They’re keen 
as hell on these counter attacks!” 

“Haha! Don’t worry!” laughed Major Flood. He helped 
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He was alone, he discovered, after firing a third time. Not a living Yank in the trench, 
and the enemy right over there among the trees 


himself to a cigarette, then scratched the match on his thumb- 
nail to light it. 

“They’re gone,” he laughed again. ‘After all, it didn’t take 
us so long. We got the word at four A.m. that you’d been cut 
off, and it’s only eleven-thirty now. And we had twelve kilo- 
meters to make first.” 

“You got the news at four a.m. that we’d been cut off?” 
gasped the colonel. ‘‘Well, I call that dam’ good work. We 
didn’t jump off until five!’’ 

“How?” gasped the major. 

“I said we didn’t jump off until five.” 

“Five yesterday morning?” 

“No; five this morning.” 

“You’re crazy!”’ howled the major. “‘Why you men attacked 
from the Brieulles road at sunset and were cut off an hour later. 
The report came in from four different places!” 

“So you say,” remarked the colonel, “but I joined up with 
this bunch at the Sawmill crossroads at four-thirty this morning, 
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and if they were on the Brieulles road at sunset the day before, 
they can jump higher than a Mexican bean!” 

“The outfit he means was the one I was with,” whispered 
Gordon excitedly. ‘They attacked and were cut off all right. 
We all saw it.” 

“Are they the organization that General Lehman’s aide brought 
the attack order to?” snapped the colonel. 

“That’s what I heard, sir,”’ replied Gordon. 

“Then he’s probably still with them!” 

“Uhuh!” coughed Gordon, “I hope not!” 

“You hope not? Why?” 

“Because they’ve been cut off 

“Yes, of course,” said the colonel, as though to himself, “but 
let’s be getting on. You've hit the wrong outfit, Major. There’s 
another one a couple of kilometers in front of us. Maybe farther. 
I didn’t believe this kid last night, but I do now!” 

“Tt can’t be!’ protested the major. “Why I brought you 
food and everything. I’ve got eight (Continued on page 56) 
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ON YOUR MARK-—SET—GO! 


If You Start the New Year Right, Days That Follow Will Be Bright 
By Wallgren 










XMAS 
PRESENTS 
FROM HIM 
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He: *‘Happy New Year, my love!—and a nice big kiss to start off with!” 

She: ‘‘What's the idea of getting dolled up so early? Aren't you over last night's celebration yet?” 

He: ‘‘My dear, you know how important it is to start the New Year off happy and cheerful on the first day!” 
She: “Ob, my, yes! But you're not going out of the house today—without me! New duds or not!” 














‘*Listen, my dear, you don't understand! That's only part of the idea—to start off with everything new: 
new suit, new tie, new shoes, new hat, etc., etc.—all outa the barrel!’ 

She: ‘Yeah! Outa the barrel into the bucket!"’ 

He: ‘Well, my sweet, we won't argue. I've made a lot of new resolutions. I've resolved to be more tolerant with 

you—to cut out fighting, swearing, gambling, smoking ——"' 
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She: ‘That's a laugh! Starting off the new year with everything new! Everything new but the resolutions— 
they're the same old boloney!”’ 
He: ‘Yes, and in spite of all my efforts, this year will be the same as any other! The same old storm and strife!” 
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A PERSONAL VIEW F 
. 


IT 1s ONLY twenty-four hours; it makes you only one day 
older, the first day of the New Year. Just as your birth- 
day is a turning point in your own 
Only One life, New Year’s Day is a turning 
Day More point in the life of the nation and the 
: world. January First always closes 
one book of the diary of history and starts the record in 
another book. 


AT FIRST I THOUGHT that I should not mention New 
Year's at all. Then I began thinking on what were the 
big entries in 1928. The “talkies” be- 
came common. Radio came into its 
own in a Presidential campaign. Com- 
mercial aviation took a leap ahead; a 
dirigible crossed the ocean with passengers. We tele- 
phoned from New York to Vienna. Thousands of miles 
away we saw a man’s lips move and heard the words he 
spoke. Old 1928 did not lag on the job of annihilating 
time and space in the interest of a better world. 


You Have 
To Do It 


THE OLD YEAR ended without a war anywhere. Nothing 
for the world to do but to keep the peace and profit by 
it in fruitful labor. Europe keeps it 
with three million soldiers. London 
wonders over air maneuvers which 
showed enemy airplanes could break 
through the screen and douse her streets with poison gas. 
The watched danger points are Mussolinian ambition and 
Russia’s heavy arming. 


There Is 
Really Peace 


Wr May FoR the present stow our fears that Americans 
are “becoming indifferent to who rules them. The vote 

came out when aroused in the tribute 
They Came of a mighty following to each strong 
Out candidate. Never such a cloud of bal- 

lots in history; never such a spectacle 
as their casting in one day. No riots. Men and women 
quietly registered their convictions. The decision was 
known in a few hours afterward. Victor and vanquished 
were back at work the next day. And the Legionnaires 
voted; and in a big test the Legion kept free of partisan 
politics. One more count for 1928. 


AMERICAN ERAS ARE largely related to Presidential terms. 
We associate a war with Madison’s, Polk’s, Lincoln’s, 

McKinley’s and Wilson’s eras; his 
A New Era Doctrine with Monroe’s; a new order 
Begins of democracy with Jefferson’s and 

Jackson’s; reconstruction with Grant’s 
and Coolidge’s; and an energetic awakening of spirit 
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with Roosevelt’s. Many Presidents have served eight 
years. Mr. Hoover may, making an eight-year Hoover 
era. That depends on him and whether, after he is tried 


’ out, the people want him for a second term. 


WHAT MAKES THE Presidency the greatest position in the 
world is the labor of all those, both Hoover and Smith 
partisans, who went back to work the 
next day. They took a day off to do 
a national duty in selecting a general 
manager for the national plant. Some 
had no werk to go back to. That means wastage. The 
first thought is that everybody able to have work shall have 
work and a fair return. Both candidates stressed that as 
all candidates always do. And that is the basic reason 
why the morning after election all Americans are for the 
winner to be as good a President as his admirers think 
he will be. 


The Push 
Behind 


Most oF our Presidents have been lawyers. Their pro- 
fession is supposed to train them in the science of govern- 


ment. The start to the White House 
Lawyers to has usually been in a country law of- 
The Rear fice. This time neither candidate was 
a lawyer. A great lawyer is not nec- 


essarily an executive. Both candidates were heralded as 
executives of experience fitted to manage the national 
plant. 


Mr. Hoover ts the first President who never before held 
elective office. He was elected by a record majority of 
electoral votes. He is the first engi- 

The First neer to be President, all his training 
Engineer that of an executive of large affairs. 
He is to head the largest business in 

the world in an age when organization of industry and 
life touches everyone on all sides, when never were so 
few of our people in business for themselves and never so 
many of us employers. Singularly a product of the age, he 
now has the highest opportunity to meet the age’s demand. 


Mr. Hoover, poctor of sick properties, may pass from 
ene government department to another diagnosing and 

curing its troubles. He was noted for 
Reducing reducing working costs. Governor 
Working Costs Smith having done this in New York 

State wanted opportunity to do it in 
Washington, but it has come to Mr. Hoover to reform the 
overlapping of effort of government bureaus. It is no 
more in order to have two (Continued on page 66) 
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HE American Legion adopted at its San Antonio 
national convention in October a series of resolutions 
favoring the strengthening of the United States Navy 
and Army and pleading that commendable efforts 
toward world peace should not cause this nation to sacrifice its 
capacity for self-defense, but newspapers throughout the coun- 
try and people generally were not interested greatly by those 
declarations. Perhaps the resolutions the Legion adopted at 
San Antonio were too much like the resolutions which it had 
adopted at nine preceding nationa! conventions in the effort to 
convince the American people that physical preparedness against 
war is as important as those other efforts, which the Legion 
approved, to render future wars unlikely by means of inter- 
national agreements. 
On November 11th, however, there was presented to the 
American people under the auspices of The American Legion, a 
new series of declarations on our nation- 


to obtain a universal renunciation of war as a national policy 
He expressed hope for future efforts toward these ends, but 
frankly described the difficulties the United States faces because 
of the foreign debts and war preparations by other nations 
His address, printed#in full by most newspapers, made it plain 
that, “eliminating all competition, world standards of defense 
require the United States to have more cruisers.” 

General Pershing in his address recalled the decisive part 
played by American forces in the victory of 1918. Battle by 
battle, he outlined the work of the A. E. F. and told how Ger- 
many’s hope of winning on the Western Front in 1918 by th 
use of troops released by Russia’s collapse was shattered when 
the United States succeeded in transporting to France the im- 
mense force which kept numerical superiority with the Allies 
General Pershing outlined the present day national defense 
requirements of the nation. 

National Commander McNutt de- 





al defense whose importance was unmis- 
takable. Throughout the United States, 
millions of listeners at radio sets in their 
own homes heard Armistice Day ad- 
dresses by President Coolidge, General 
Pershing and National Commander Paul 
V. McNutt which convinced them that 
the United States on the tenth anni- 
versary of the ending of the World War 
faced urgent and serious problems involv- 
ing its own future. President Coolidge 
and National Commander McNutt spoke 
at an Armistice Day meeting under the 
auspices of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of The American Legion, held 
in an auditorium in Washington. General 
Pershing spoke before a microphone in 
Omaha, Nebraska. All three addresses 
were broadcast by a network of the 
country’s principal radio stations. Past 
National Commander Edward E. Spaf- 
ford introduced all three speakers to the 
radio audience. The meeting in Wash- 








scribed the Legion’s program, emphasiz- 
ing its activities for national defense, 
the proper care of disabled service men 
and the dependents of deceased and dis- 
abled men and service for community 
betterment 

Several days before the Armistice Day 
meeting, National Commander McNutt 
and John Thomas Taylor, Vice Chairman 
of the Legion’s National Legislative Com- 
mittee, called upon President Coolidge 
at the White House and discussed with 
him the rehabilitation program and other 
recommendations of the San Antonio 
national convention. 


Illinois Steps On It 


HE telephone and the automobile 

were not among the accessories 
which the patriots of a century and a 
half ago used to arouse a countrysid 
and prepare for Bunker Hill, Lexington 
and Concord. Paul Revere had to use 








ington was the leading feature of the 
Legion’s nation-wide observance of 
Armistice Day 

President Coolidge’s address attracted 
world-wide attention. Emphatically, he 
declared that this country does not wish 
any more war but that it is plain that 
“reason and conscience are as yet by no 
means supreme in human affairs.” He told his vast audience: 

“It is our duty to ourselves and to the cause of civilization 
to maintain an adequate Army and Navy. We can have military 
preparation without assuming a military spirit.” 

The President described the successive efforts the United 
States has made to procure limitations ef naval construction and 
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National Commander McNutt and 
John Thomas Taylor call upon Pres- 
ident Coolidge at the White House 
to explain Legion programs for dis- 
abled men and on preparedness 


dobbin to make his midnight dash and 
the lantern that hung in a Boston church 
steeple to send him on his way got its 
flame from melted tallow instead of fron 
a Colonial light plant. When the D 
partment of Illinois a month or so ago 
set out to do a first-class job of arousing 
a countryside, it used automobiles. In that job Department 
Adjutant Floyd J. Heckel demonstrated to the departments ot 
The American Legion throughout the United States a new way 
of getting 1929 members and bringing to community after 
community a new understanding of the Legion. 

Illinois has a great network of new concrete highways—wide 
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roads that connect town to town and make the whole State one 
vast neighborhood. In the final days of October, plodding 
motorists on roads in southwestern Illinois were astonished 
when they were passed by a procession of flag and banner deco- 
rated automobiles filled with exuberant blue-capped Legion- 
naires. It was the first motor membership expedition of the 
Illinois Department, composed of Legionnaires from fourteen 
Illinois posts, which in a single day visited six towns and held 
in each one a meeting designed to bring out all the service men 
in town and get them signed up as Legionnaires for the coming 
year. At each town visited, the local Legionnaires not only took 
part in the meeting, but climbing into their own cars, joined the 
procession and accompanied it to the other towns that were 
visited. The tour started at Effingham, with thirteen cars in 
line, and ended at Robinson in late afternoon. Legionnaires 
from many surrounding towns gathered at Robinson. The motor 
pilgrimage to Robinson was the first of 


October 26th. His city and State and the whole American Le- 
gion joined in mourning him. It was recognized everywhere 
that his death was untimely. In his sixty-first year, he suc- 
cumbed to the accumulated effects of overwork and hardships 
of training camp and battle days and the demands upon his 
energy made by his peacetime efforts for national defense and 
for The American Legion, efforts given in the midst of a pro- 
fessional, business and public career which had made him one 
of the foremost citizens of the city in which he lived. 

Past National Commander McQuigg was a member of one of 
the oldest law firms of Cleveland. He was president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Windermere Savings and Loan Company. 
He had served three terms as mayor of East Cleveland, Ohio. 
He became a member of the Cleveland Grays, one of the coun- 
try’s oldest and most famed military organizations, shortly 
after he was graduated from law school in 1892, and from that 

time until his death he served con- 





a series of membership expeditions which 
during the year will cover all parts of 
the State. 


<< Eminence Unique’ . 


WHEN Brigadier General John R. 
McQuigg ded the 73d Infantry 
Brigade of the Ohio National Guard into 
Camp Perry, Ohio, last summer, he had 
risen from a sick bed to be with those 
for whom he had given the best energies 
of his life. In camp, he rode at the head 
of his command through a drenching 
rainstorm at the endofa practice march. 
He did not go to his own tent until the 
last of his men had found shelter. 
When Past National Commander 
McQuigg attended the annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio Department of The 
American Legion at Columbus in early 
autumn, he delivered one of the best 
addresses of his long career in The 








tinuously as a citizen soldier. His serv- 
ice in the Spanish-American War and 
the World War was the more notable 
because of his extraordinary services to 
the National Guard in time of peace 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer said of him: 
“He was a romantic and striking figure. 
He was like a fighting hero of a bygone 
generation. He radiated energy and dis- 
tilled enthusidsm and zeal. Even to the 
end it was impossible to hold him back 
from participation in the labor of ‘his 
boys.’ The death of General McQuigg 
removes from the community a citizen 
whose eminence was unique and whose 
place cannot be filled.” 

John R. McQuigg was born in Woos- 
ter, Ohio, December 5, 1866. He at- 
tended Wooster University, Cornell Uni- 
versity and the National Law School at 
Washington, D. C. In the Spanish- 
American War he quickly put the Cleve- 
land Grays on a fighting basis by organ- 








(American Legion. But his friends, the 
Legionnaires who attended that conven- 
tion, knew just how much will power 
John R. McQuigg had mustered to sup- 
plement his failing physical energy when 
he made that address. And all who 
heard him were moved by the devotion 
that led him to rise once more from a 
sick bed to be among those with whom he had served so long. 
\ll felt that General McQuigg’s health was critically impaired 
nd they knew a real sorrow in the conviction that his address 
was the last he would be able to make before his comrades. 
The premonitions of the Ohio Legionnaires were well founded 
for John R. McQuigg died at his home in East Cleveland on 
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When John R. McQuigg visited Ss pox 
Busch Gardens in 
years before his death. 
the late Mrs. Lilly Busch and Sal- 


vatore Capodice, wounded in France 


izing it as three companies which became 
of the Ohio National Guard 
Later he established and developed the 
112th Engineers which he led to France 
as a part of the 37th Division. He was 
a pioneer in The American Legion and 
served as Post Ccmmander, District 
Commander and Commander of the De- 
partment of Ohio before he was elected National Commander 
in 1925 at the national convention in Omaha, Nebraska. In his 
year as National Commander, he completed the work of raising 
The American Legion Endowment Fund, spoke in almost every 
State and laid the foundations for future membership gains 
National Commander Paul V. McNutt, National Adjutant 
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Pasadena three 
With him, 
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James F. Barton and others from National Headquarters attended 
Mr. McQuigg’s funeral. Burial was in Lakeview Cemetery. 


Hannibal’s Heroes 


HEN Admiral R. E. Coontz returned to his home town of 
Hannibal, Missouri, for the first time since his retirement 
from the Navy, Emmette J. Shields Post of The Ameri- 
can Legion presented him with a gold watch at a 
banquet and elected him Vice Commander. Ad- 
miral Coontz has been a member of the post 
since it was started. He had found time to ; 
help in post affairs when he was holding 
highest positions in the Navy, Chief of 
Naval Operations and Admiral of the 
Fleet. Hannibal’s pride in Admiral Coontz 
is only equalled by its pride in another 
native son of the town, Samuel L. Clem- 
ens, the immortal Mark Twain. The 
school children of Hannibal heard Ad- 
miral Coontz give some recollections 
of his own schoolboy days and were 
inspired by a tribute he paid to the 
memory of Mark Twain at the statue 


he 


which preserves for his town the 

figure of her literary hero. 4 

Peacetime Service 
ARK RAPIDS, Minnesota, will % 


have another automobile show this 
winter—its second. For Park Rapids Post 
found out when it conducted the town’s 
first automobile show that it had rendered 
a real public service. Four thousand per- 
sons saw the exhibits during the two days 
of the show, which was held in the town’s 
armory, and nearby towns sent large numbers 
of visitors. In addition to displaying the latest 
models of all the leading makes of motor cars, 
the post had exhibits from representative in- 
dustries and conducted a food show and a style 
show. The post decorated the armory with red 
and blue streamers, suspended from ceiling lights, 
and black and yellow bunting, hung upon walls 
and over entrances. An orchestra played evenings 
and entertainment of many kinds was provided. 

Lieutenant John A. Patten Post of Water- 
vliet, New York, is another post that served its town by con- 
ducting an automobile show and industrial exposition. In con- 
junction with its exposition, centered on the city’s principal 
square, the post gave a block party which was attended by 
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Admiral R. 









At Hannibal, Missouri, 


pays a tribute to his home 
town’s greatest son 


Forty feet long and a faithful reproduction of real Chemin.de Fer rolling stock is Joliet (Illinois 
which can be turned in a radius of fifty feet and can chug along at eighteen miles an hour 


thousands. Watervliet, incidentally, is famed as the seat of the 
Watervliet Arsenal which has been one of the Army’s principal 
sources of munitions for 115 years. During the World War the 
arsenal reservation covered 142 acres, included seventy build- 
ings and gave employment to more than five thousand men. 
The town’s history dates back to 1629 when Killian Van 
Rensselaer, one of the first Dutch settlers, obtained from the 

Dutch Government a large tract of land, including the 


% present town site, and rented it to his countrymen 
colonists. 
William Chandler Peterson Post of Crystal 


Lake, Illinois, also rendered a public service 
by conducting a five-day carnival at which it 

made profits of $9,000 to be used in pro- 
viding its town with a community me- 
morial building. Thirty thousand persons 
attended the carnival. 


Vola, C’est “foltet! 


T IS seventy-five miles from Joliet 
to Waukegan in Illinois, up hill and 
down, straightaways and curves, and 
Joliet Voiture of the Forty and Eight 
didn’t break any speed records when 
it went en masse to the 1928 depart- 
ment convention at Waukegan. It did 
have a lot of fun, though, and it gave 
' a lot of Illinois towns and cities along 
the way more excitement than they 
have seen since the first one-lunged 
Cadillac chugged down Main Street. 
Into town after town steamed Joliet 
Voiture’s French locomotive and boxcar, 
black smoke pouring from its stack, its 
whistle shrilling and its bell clanging, pilot’s 
cab, tender and boxcar loaded down with 
blue-capped and white-garbed Joliet voy- 
ageurs. Joliet Voiture’s train won first prize, 
a silver cup, in the Waukegan parade. 

“We are proud of the way we built our train,” 
reports Voyageur Ray E. Bassett, Adjutant of 
Harwood Post of Joliet. “Its top speed is 
eighteen miles an hour, it is forty feet long from 
headlight to taillight and its bell and whistle are 
those the A. E. F. learned to know in its Chemin 
de Fer days. The train is as nearly like a real 
French train as we could make it. John Coyle, 
architect and Legionnaire, made plans, blueprints and specifica- 
tions for the boxcar. He got photographs of real French box- 
cars from the Signal Corps at Washington to insure accuracy 
in details. For the chassis, we used the framework of a two-ton 
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Votture’s train 
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Just a glance at The American Legion Juvenile Troubadours of Pasadena (California) Post will convince any- 
one that it can produce marvelous melodies with its mandolins and guitars, bass viol and ukuleles. The troub- 
adours wear Spanish costumes of black and orange satin 


truck we found at an auto salvage dump. The wheels had solid 
rubber tires. Everybody put on overalls and helped build the 
boxcar. It looked so good when we got it done that we started 
right away to build the locomotive. 

“We found a one-ton Ford truck chassis and to this we 
welded a five-foot section from another Ford truck chassis, 
making a total chassis length of eighteen feet. We 
put six wheels on it. We had to solve a whole 
flock of mechanical problems. The four 
front wheels were fixed to do the 
steering. The regular Ford steering 
gear proving too light, we built 
a special one. We carried the 
exhaust from the motor to 
the smokestack and a gallon 
can of kerosene, with valve, 
was tapped to the exhaust 
manifold, to produce clouds 
of black smoke. The whistle 
also is operated from the 

| exhaust pipe. The locomotive 
‘ has a lever which operates brakes 

on the boxcar. The airtanks on 
the running board hold gasoline. 
\ local filling station volunteered to 
keep the tanks full without charge. Labor 
union officials placed the union label on 
boxcar and locomotive and gave other help.” 


Stones of Remembrance 


\ HEN Mount Morris (Illinois) Post 

' ¥ decided to erect a memorial in honor 

of the men of its town who gave their lives in the World War, 

it invited American Legion posts throughout the country to 
. send stones bearing the post names. As a result, the memorial 
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Mount Morris (Illinois) Post erected 

this fountain using stones sent by 

Legion posts and other organizations 
from all parts of the country 


is one of the most unusual of all those erected since the war 
Not only Legion posts, but other organizations and many in- 
dividuals contributed the stones which have given form to a 
fountain which stands on the campus of Mount Morris College 
“The fountain has five drinking bubblers, recalling the sacri- 
fice of five men who died in service,” reports Post Adjutant John 
Dohlen. “It is made up of 250 stones and is twelve 

feet long and eight feet high. A number of 
the stones are from distant parts of the 
world. It took more than a year to 
collect the stones, carve the names 
and erect the memorial. The 
work was done by the fifty- 
five members of our post.” 


Cigars and Lingos 
EW YORK or Chicago 


may be able to present 

a post that is more cosme- 
politan than our own, but Mar- 
celo Gonzalez Post of Ybor City, 
Florida, believes that it is unique 
as the post having the largest num- 
ber of members who are identified 
with the cigar industry,” writes Post 
Commander Harry Wilderman, adding: 
“Ybor City is a suburb of Tampa and it 
has many factories in which cigars are 
made. Men of many Latin nationalities 
are among the workers in the cigar in- 
dustry and at our post meetings we have 
discussions in English, Spanish and Italian 
I happen to speak all three languages and sometimes I act as 
interpreter while using the gavel. Our list of officers indicates 
the varied racial representation. W. A. Gonzalez is Vice Com- 
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mander. W. S. Skidmore is Post Adjutant. Other officers are: 
Chaplain, Gerardo Pascual; Historian, Domenico Greco; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Abelardo Aguilar; Finance Officer, Isador 
Abramovitz.” 


For Every body 
RDMORE (Pennsylvania) Post, proud of the fact that 
Franklin D’Olier, first National Commander of The Ameri- 
can Legion, was also first Commander of the post, has a new 
cause for pride in a $21,000 
clubhouse which it is making 
a community center. The 
clubhouse is located on a lot 
which has a frontage of 400 
feet on a residential street. 
On the lot the post built five 
tennis courts which provided 
tennis for everybody last 
year and enabled the post to 
conduct two tournaments. In 
the coming s.ason, the post 
expects to establish a swim- 
ming pool also on the lot. 
“We have 111 members 
and we keep them all busy,” 
reports Vice Commander G. 
Earle Thompson. “Recently 
we organized a post drum and 
bugle corps and staged a play 
which was repeated three 
times by popular request. Last 
winter we conducted a lecture 
course in the high school. We 
held Memorial Day services 
in nine cemeteries. Worth 
mentioning, too, is the safe 
and sensible Fourth of July 
celebration we gave, with 
plenty of fireworks, airplane 
maneuvers, tennis matches 
and a community parade.” 


Gold Star Pylons 


HILE a thousand or 

more of the sons of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
were serving in the World 
War, their service was re- 
called to the citizens of their 
home town by two pillars 
that had been erected at the 
entrance to Fulton Park, in 
the center of Grand Rapids’ business district. The names of 
the men in service were inscribed in silver letters on the four 
faces of each pillar. As the casualty reports came in, many of 
the names were re-inscribed in gold. When the war ended, the 
pillars bore two hundred names in gold. Between the pillars 
hung a Gold Star Flag—a flag that had a star for every man 
who gave his life. 

The wartime pillars were twenty-four feet high, of wood 
coated with cement. They stood for several years after the 
Armistice, a pilgrimage center on each Armistice Day and 
Memorial Day. But the time came when rain and snow, wind 
and sun had marred the original beauty of the memorial, and 
the four American Legion posts of the city determined that a 
permanent memorial should replace it 

After a considerable preliminary effort, the new memorial 
was conceived. The American Legion Council, composed of 
representatives of the four posts, undertook to raise the funds 
by volunteer subscription, without soliciting a single person 
for contributions. The Grand Rapids Press and the Grand 
Rapids Herald and individual citizens gave help which made 
this plan possible. Forty thousand dollars was contributed in 
ten days. Legionnaire S. Eugene Osgood, a Grand Rapids 
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Twin pylons of granite bear the names of 245 Grand Rapids 

men who gave their lives in the World War. The memorial 

was erected through efforts of the four Legion posts of Grand 
Rapids composing the American Legion Council 


architect, designed the new memorial—twin pylons that would 
perpetuate the sentiment associated with the wartime pillars. 

Grand Rapids Post, Furniture City Post, Carl A. Johnson 
Post and Valley City Post watched with pride as the memorial 
took form and joined in its dedication. The pylons stand in the 
center of Fulton Park. They are thirty-eight feet high, con- 
structed of solid blocks of pink granite from New Hampshire. 
A mosaic plaza extends from the base of the pylons and joins 
walks which lead to the sides and corners of the park. A pool 
and a fountain are centered in front of the pylons and at night 
changing colored lights effect 
a beautiful illumination 

Bronze tablets on the four 
faces of each of the pylons 
bear the names of 245 men 
who gave their lives in the 
war, including 142 who were 
killed in action or died of 
wounds received in action. 

“We feel that the pylons 
fittingly represent our city’s 
perpetual tribute to those 
who died and will inspire 
future generations,” writes 
E. B. Gansser, President of 
the American Legion Council 
at the time the memoria! 
was completed. 


“Call the Legion ” 
ACKETTSTOWN, New 


Jersey, has been grate- 
ful to Blue Ridge Post of 
The American Legion the 
past year for the solution to 
the problem of giving the 
citizens of the town hospital 
facilities without imposing 
the burden of debt and un- 
certainty which the estab- 
lishment of a city hospital 
would bring. Blue Ridge Post 
met the issue, which had been 
a subject for public debate for 
several years, by conducting 
a campaign which provided 
for the town a speedy and 
comfortable ambulance which 
is always available to trans- 
port patients to hospitals in 
nearby larger cities. The 
nearest hospital is eighteen 
miles from Hackettstown 
but with wide paved roads the ambulance reaches it quickly 
with emergency cases. 

In its campaign, Blue Ridge Post sent out 1,600 letters in- 
viting contributions. The popularity of the appeal was proved 
when 475 persons sent in sums of money from one dollar to 
$100. The ambulance cost $3,000. In the first two months of 
service it made twelve trips, many at night, several to hospitals 
sixty miles distant. 

“The whole town joined in a celebration when we dedicated 
the ambulance,” writes Post Commander H. M. Welsh. “Le- 
gionnaires and citizens gave addresses and we held a torchlight 
parade, in which delegations from neighboring posts marched.” 


Enid Gets Air-Minded 


OR several years Perry Hodgden, a war flier who con- 

tinued after the war to practice his profession for the enter- 
tainment of county fairs, had been bringing his ship down in 
the neighboring pastures and scaring the cows every time he 
visited the home folks in Enid, Oklahoma. Perry complained 
of this state of affairs to George Zacharias, who is an officer of 
the Garfield County Bank, but who in other days was an officer of 
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the 94th Pursuit Squadron of the American Expeditionary Forces, The campaign that followed was of the whirlwind variety. 
France. Mr. Zacharias endorsed the views of Mr. Hodgden. Fifty thousand dollars was the sum the taxpayers were asked 
Enid should have a landing field. Enid should have an airport. to provide. It was necessary to convince the voters of the 
Commander Hugh Askew of Argonne Post of Enid laid the _ benefits that would accrue to Enid, and to awaken their interest 
matter before his members and they thought the in the possibilities of aviation. Argonne Post did this 
same. Commander Askew appointed a committee cc  TSEEET A AF Ryze, in dramatic fashion. They enlisted the co- 
of seven, the chairman of which was Mr. = — operation of the Legion all over the state. 
Zacharias. City officials were consulted ~~ Meantime Perry Hodgden, to show his 
and it was disclosed that funds were ~ faith in his home town as an air 
lacking in the municipal till with VN center, started an aviation school 
which to build an airport; that a .% and helped to organize an air 
bond issue would have to be \' circus for electioneering pur- 
authorized by the voters at a poses. Legionnaire Charles H. 
special election; that there Hopkins flew up from Okla- 
was no money for a special homa city, Legionnaire Bur- 
election; that there was not rell Tibbs flew over from 
a great deal of enthusiasm. Ponca City, Legionnaire and 
Mr. Zacharias first creat- Lieutenant Aubrey J. Strick- 
ed the enthusiasm—that land, the commander of 
didn’t cost anything. He the army airway field at 
obtained permission to en- Muskogee, flew over, some 
large his committee of seven other boys came down from 
to include representatives Wichita, Kansas, and Perry 
of the Rotary Club, the and his star pupils took the 
Kiwanis Club, the Lions air and rained propaganda 
Club, the Chamber of Com- from the skies. 
merce and so on. These new The less spectacular details 
members were all Legionnaires, of conducting a successful cam- 
incidentally. A petition for a paign were not omitted. Mrs 
special election was put in circu- William Bell, President of the 
lation, but there was another slight Auxiliary unit, took care of the 
hitch when the city administration women voters and the Legion and 
required the posting of $1,000 to cover allied organizations took care of the 
the cost of the election in case the bond men, and the bond issue carried by three 
issue failed to carry. Argonne Post and to one. 
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the other organizations guaranteed this li The bonds were authorized but the at- 

money. Eleven hundred names were re- How Park Slope Post of Brooklyn, torney general’s office in Oklahoma City 

quired on the petition. Every precinct in New x ork, helped Set out the vote at would not approve them. Nothing in the 

the city was organized by Legion workers the November election. Post speakers law, he said, permitted a city corporation 

and 2,200names were obtained in ten days. used automobiles instead of soap boxes in Oklahoma to spend the taxpayers’ money 
na | 
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Bert Hodge Post of Palatka, Florida, gave to the rest of the Legion this member-getting idea which will 
work in 1929 as well as it did in 1928. Incidentally, a new poster will be used throughout the country 
in the new year, supplementing the one shown above 
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for an airport. Louis E. Knight, chairman of the legal com- 
mittee of Argonne Post and Committeeman Dave Bucher made 
a quick trip to Oklahoma City and had it out with the attorney 
general’s office. The case was being handled by Assistant At- 
torney General Randall S. Cobb, a Legion Post Commander in 
Oklahoma City. Mr. Cobb was sympathetic, but what could 
he do? The law was the law. 

The battle lasted quite a while, but eventually it was ascer- 
tained that, inasmuch as a city could acquire land for park 
purposes, and as the law did not say what a city had to do 
with its land as long as it called it a park, that it would be 
O. K. if the official wording were altered to read Enid Air Park 
instead of Enid Airport. This sweeping change was made, the 
Attorney General put the seal of his approval on the bond 
issue and the bonds 


night camp was conducted. It brought two hundred Scouts from 
eight city areas. We have forty Legion sponsored Scout troops 
and supply leadership to as many more. Ninety-one of one hun- 
dred active posts are strong in community welfare work and 
especially in work for boys and girls. More than a score of 
posts are active in aeronautics and four air fields have been 
established by posts in our State.” 


Three Times Three 


C= and Wyoming enter the Society of Legionnaire Fathers 
of Triplets, Iowa reports a second member and it looks 
as if the society, with its present roll of seven, will grow fast 
as post officials fall into line and report to the Step Keeper 
new candidates. 





were sold. 


When Jack, Jane 





Air parks or ports 
must conform to 
certain specifications 
laid down by the 
Federal Department 
of Commerce. W. J. 
McKenzie, a repre- 
sentative of the De- 
partment, and inci- 
dentally a Legion- 
naire, came down 
from Washington to 
attend to this. With 
his co-operation a 
site was selected, 
plans drafted and 
construction begun. 
The Enid Air Park 
will be dedicated on 
Memorial Day. 


Moving 


IGNOR MACH- 
IAVELLI never 
knew about the trou- 








and Jim arrived at 
the home of Legion- 
naire and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Jenck of Edgar 
Thurston Post in 
Fremont, Ohio, the 
post unanimously 
passed a resolution 
remitting Mr. Jenck’s 
dues for a year, re- 
ports Past Com- 
mander J. M. Glatz, 
who adds that the 
fame of the Jenck 
triplets became na- 
tional when news- 
papers throughout 
the country pub- 
lished a photograph 
of them and told of 
their parents’ diffi- 
culty in deciding upon 
names. Good-heart- 
ed folks in many 
States were inspired 
to send lists of sug- 














gested names. 





bles of a man ad- 
dressing Christmas 
cards ora circulation 
manager who has to 
keep track of the 
changes of address of 
three-quarters of a 
million men. When Past National Adjutant Russell G. Crevis- 
ton bulletined a request to have his address changed from 
Evansville, Indiana, to Chicago, the Step Keeper asked the 
circulation manager how many similar requests were coming in. 

“An average of 11,320 a month during the past year,” the 
circulation manager replied. “And if you are saying anything 
about them, tell Legionnaires when sending in changes to be 
sure to give old addresses and the names of their posts in 
addition to the new addresses.” 

Mr. Creviston, who is manager of the Plumbing and Heating 
Industries Bureau, a national organization, now has his office in 
the Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Why Connecticut Grows 


OU don’t have to look far to find out why the Connecticut 

Department attained last year the largest membership 
in its history,” hints Legionnaire Earle F. Richards of West 
Haven, Connecticut, and then goes on: 

“One reason is our forestry program. Year before last the 
Connecticut Department through post subscriptions gave 212 
acres to the State as The American Legion Forest. Last year 
through the same medium the acreage became 342 and the 
State, in recognition of our forestation activity, installed three 
fireplaces for campers. 

‘“Here’s something else. To round out a most successful year 
of work with boys and girls, a Boy Scout field day and over- 
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Huasteca Post of The American Legion in Tampico, Mexico, which has 

done much to promote friendliness between its members and Mexican citizens, 

organized and equipped two troops of Boy Scouts composed of muchachos. 
Down in front, the post's Boy Scout committee 


“Towa asks a sec- 
ond service stripe in 
the triplets society,” 
writes Past Adjutant 
R. E. Rippey of 
Nash Post in Kings- 
ley, Iowa. “The second member from Iowa is Legionnaire 
Howard Bleil of our post. Dorothy, Donald and Darlene Bleil 
are now four years old and they are live wires.” 

Dr. P. V. Ketcham of Pine Bluffs (Wyoming) Post seems to 
rate special rank in the triplets society, as possibly the only 
father who carried with him photographs of his triplet sons 
and daughter while he was in service during the World War 
Sidney Dwight, John Philip and Harriet Viva Ketcham arrived 
at Dr. Ketcham’s home January 26, 1910. Sidney is now in the 
United States Navy, radio division, serving on the U. S. S. New 
Mexico. Harriet is a junior at the University of Iowa. John has 
attended Drake University and the University of Wyoming. 

The Step Keeper is in doubt whether Wyoming really should 
get credit for the Ketchams, as Sidney, John and Harriet were 
born at Elkhart, Iowa. Perhaps he ought to give Iowa a third 
service stripe. Iowa seems to have a lot of triplets. Are there 
any other Iowa triplets who haven’t been reported? 


With Everybody’ s Help 


NY visitor to Monroe, Louisiana, may find out how Leoni- 

das Barkdull Faulk Post of The American Legion stands in 
the town without asking a single question. He will know when 
he sees Faulk Post’s clubhouse, a beautiful new brick building 
of Colonial architecture standing on a parkway in the city’s 
center. He will certainly want to ask questions when he sees 
the clubhouse, however. And he'll find out that the post put 
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up the clubhouse at a cost representing only half its actual 
value because the whole city gave tangible help when the 


building was being built. 


The mayor and city commissioners donated a tract of park 
The Ouachita parish police 
jury appropriated $5,000 for the post’s building fund, supple- 
menting $10,000 the post had made by giving a minstrel show 
and other public entertainments. Legion architects and drafts- 
men made the plans and specifications without cost. Lumber 
companies gave much lumber free and made price concessions 
on other lumber. The plumbers’ union volunteered to put in 
The painters’ union 
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land three-hundred feet square. 


the plumbing without charge 


and the electricians’ union also worked with- 


out charge. A Legionnaire who is an 
expert floor finisher took pride in fix- 
ing up the floors in the clubhouse. 
Contributions of fixtures and 
special equipment of all sorts 
helped keep down the toial 
cost of the building to 
$35,000. And all that was 
given was given gladly 
because the people of 
Monroe looked upon the 
new clubhouse as a public 
monument, ranking with 
the city library, the 
schools and other buildings 
which in every town are 
expressions of popular pride. 
Charles E. McKenzie 
was the chairman of the 
post’s building committee when 
preliminary work began. Post 
Commander W. W. Cooper took 
over the job as chairman when Mr. 
McKenzie became Department Com- 
mander in 1928. As a tribute to Mr. 
McKenzie, the post increased its mem- 
bership to 532 during the year while it 
was finishing its clubhouse. All the 
churches of Monroe joined with the post 
in the clubhouse dedication ceremonies 
on Armistice Day. The public’s regard 
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No January lawn-mowing problem at the 
clubhouse of Bowen Holliday Post in 
Traverse City, Michigan. But the grass 
is as green as ever in January at Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, where Leonidas Faulk 
Post is enjoying its new clubhouse 


common distinction 














for the post was also attested when newspapers of Monroe, 
which had done much to make the building possible, published 
special souvenir editions in which all the post’s activities for 
community betterment were described. 


ICHARD WELLING, the only Legionnaire contributor to 
this issue who has not been introduced before, has an un- 
Not every post has its own judge advo- 
cate, but that is the position which Mr. Welling holds informally 

in Barbara Frietchie Post of New York City. Per- 
aps Mr. Welling might be more fittingly 


called the post’s counsel; he has been 
handling the outfit’s legal affairs. 
The late Charles B. D. Collyer, 
the circumstances of whose 
death are given in the Mes- 
sage Center, was a member 
of Advertising Men’s Post 
of New York City. 
Legionnaire contributors 
to this issue who have 
been introduced before 
include Frederick Pal- 
mer and Marquis James 
of S. Rankin Drew Post 
of New York City; Leon- 
ard H. Nason, one of the 
founders of Moses Taylor 
Post of Northfield, Ver- 
mont; and Philip Von Blon 
of Wyandot Post, Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio. Mr. Nason, inci- 
dentally, is now on detached service 
from his Legion post in Vermont. For 
several years he has lived with his family 
at Biarritz, in the south of France, where 
he wrote his recent notable stories, in- 
cluding “The Man in the White Slicker.” 
In November he made a hurry-up trip 
to the United States, the only trip he has 
made home in several years. 
RIGHT GUIDE 
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MILD enough for anybody 
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What a cigarette 
meant there 


What a cigarette 
means here 
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Ten seconds to 4o-— 
and raw nerves fighting wearied muscles, 
driving them on into that fearful unknown 
beyond the wire. What man will ever for- 
get the steadying solace of that last sweet 
stolen smoke? 


Two years to go— 
the slow “ageing” by whicli tobaccos for Chester- 
field lose all bite and harshness... 

Mysterious, this chemistry of Nature! Endless 
rows of great hogsheads, stored away in darkness; 
choice tobacco, tightly packed . . . just waiting. 
And as if on signal, twice each year the leaf goes 
through a natural “sweat” —steeps in its own es- 
sences, grows mild and sweet and mellow. 

Selected leaf, costly patience, endless care — 
that’s what a cigarette means here. But right 
there is exactly the reason why Chesterfield 
means what it does to you! 
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Millions of pounds o 
choice tobacco from eac 
crop are stored away in 
great warehouses to“age.” 


Burs 








SYNTHETIC Days 

The customer had sampled the latest 
product of the bootlegger’s art and, after 
four spasms, two convulsions and half 
a dozen handsprings, came to life long 
enough to gasp: 

“Tf that’s Scotch, I'm a Chinaman.” 

“If that’s Scotch,” the booter retort- 
ed modestly, “I’m a magician.” 


Lapy Luck 
The great director was at his wits’ 


end. The scene that 
#. 3 
oe) \ , 
a ‘ 


they were shooting 
TTT if 





called for tears on 
the heroine’s part, 
yet nary a drop fell 
from her beautiful 
slightly dumb 
|Apil\|] eyes. Finally in des- 
_ peration he cried: 

“For the Lord’s sake, weep! Just pic- 
ture a situation. Imagine they are bring-* 
ing your dear husband home, his lifeless 
body all terribly mangled from an auto- 
mobile accident. Cry, woman, cry!” 

“T should cry,” retorted the star cool- 
ly. “And him insured for a half-million!” 
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Exit, LAUGHINGLY 
The clock on the mantel struck one. 
“Great Scott!” he exclaimed. “Is it 
really that late? It’s time I was going.” 
“Oh, yes, it’s been that late for some 
time,” she replied, yawning wearily. 


SILLy! 

A sweet little thing who didn’t care 
any more for a nickel than she did for 
her right eye was having lunch with one 
of those daddies. 

“Tomorrow’s my birthday,” she men- 
tioned coyly. Every day was her birth- 
day to Dora 

“Well, here’s fifty dollars,” her escort 
replied, “and I wish you a happy birth- 


\ 
What! On fifty dollars?” 


Let’s Hore Tuts Enps It 
Back Seat Driver: ‘Well, why don’t 
you go?” 
Front Seat Would-be: “I’m afraid 
to step on the gas. It may be Lon 
Chaney.” 


Tue Datty Dozen 

A physical culture director was putting 
a pupil, who in private life was a bank 
cashier, through his stunts 

“Now,” he ordered, “put your hands 
straight over your head.” 

“Ye gods!” groaned the man ot 
finance, who was a trifle absent-minded. 
“Another holdup!” 
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DETERIORATION 

Dear old Grandma and Grandpa were 
sitting on the front porch watching the 
cavortings of the younger set across 
the street, where a house party was 
being thrown. Both their faces ex- 
pressed incredulity at the type of go- 
ings-on. 

“T do think these necking parties 
put on by our younger folks are ter- 
rible,” Grandma volunteered. 

Grandpa chuckled. 

“Sorta lack the old-time technique, 
eh, Mirandy?” 


You Can’t WIN 
“Did you ever go to that telephone 
girl’s house?” 
“Oh, yes, after I’d called at the three 
wrong addresses she gave me.” 


It’s THE SAME OLD SToRY 

So a couple of fellows—or it might 
have been a couple of other fellows— 
ran into each other on the street. 

“Hello, old man,” one greeted. “I 
hear you're married.” 

“Ves,” the other assented, “and I hear 
the same thing every damn time my wife 
opens her mouth.” 


OvuT OF STEP 

Down in Pennsylvania a prisoner was 
brought before a Dutch justice on a 
minor charge. 

“Guildy or not guildy?” 
the bench. 

“Not guilty, Your Honor.” 

“Den go avay. Vot you vant here? 
Go aboud your own business.” 


demanded 


MITIGATED’ CIRCUMSTANCES 

“T’m going to arrest you,” announced 
the traffic cop, “on 
three charges— 
speeding, passing a 
red light, and fail- 
ing to stop when I 
first blew my whis- 
tle.” 

The offending 
motorist paled vis- 
ibly. But before he could offer any ex- 
tenuation of his conduct, a lady leaned 
over from the rear seat. 

“Don’t pay any attention to my hus- 
band, officer,’ she said easily. “He's 


drunk.” 








Just THE THING 
“T’m puzzled,” complained an artist. 
“T need a peacock in this picture and I 
don’t know where to get a model.” 
“Why not call up my brother?” ad- 
vised a friend. ‘“He’s a movie usher.’ 





PROOF 


“But how do you know,” inquired the 
judge, “that your husband is unfaith- 
ful?” 

“Well, sir,” retorted Mrs. Crabtree, 
militantly, “I saw him hitting another 
woman.” 


Business Is BUSINESS 
“What? Three new vice presidents 
for this bank? How are you going to 
keep them all busy?” 
“Oh, that’s easy,” explained the brainy 
executive. “We're increasing the num- 
ber of conferences.” 


WortuHy PuRSUIT 
“My brother’s been made a vice presi- 
dent and general manager,” announced 
Private Dobbs, as the whistle blew for 
the column to fall out and rest. 
“Mpf!” Private Bobbs grunted. “Does 
he have any luck at managin’ generals.” 


PoLicy 
The daughter of the house had been 
forced to choose 





between the poor 
young suitor and the 
rich old man, and, 
being a_ practical 
lass, had picked on 
the r. 0. m., whose 
reputation was none 
of the best. 

“To tell you the truth, Sylvia,” her 
father said, when the engagement was 
announced, “I’d rather see you married 
to Joe before old Doughbags.” 

“I’m sorry, daddy,” the girl sympa- 
thized, “but Joe and I talked it over 
and we both feel that I ought to marry 
Doughbags first.” 





RATHER NECESSARY 
“What’s these here names doin’ on 
the pay roll?” asked the political boss 
“Them?” the appointee retorted 
“Them two birds is the ones that does 
the work.” 


MILLENNIUM 

An attack by the enemy had been re- 
pulsed with heavy losses, and when the 
scattered remnants had reassembled in 
the trench, two non-coms found them- 
selves together. 

“Gosh!” ejaculated one. “If they come 
on again in our present circumstances 
they'll take our measure.” 

“T certainly hope so,” the other mur- 
mured 

“What? You disloyal dog! You want 
the enemy to take our measure?” 

“Oh! I thought you said ‘major.’ ” 
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Lost and Reclaimed 


FTER seeing several illustrations in Then and 

Now depicting some of the A. E. F. in Siberia,” 

reports John D. Guthrie of Portland, Oregon, 

formerly of the roth, 20th and 310th Engineers, 
A. E. F., “and reading a letter or two proving that there was 
an A. E. F. 
shot from this far-north Western front. 

“The snapshot which I am sending is of a color sergeant and 
two real American color guards. I say ‘real Americans’ because 
they were two good-looking American Indian boys from some- 
where in the Lake States. I took the snap one June day in 1919 
at a company camp near Archangel just after several officers 
and men of the 310th Engineers had been decorated by Major 
General Edmond Ironside of the British Army. This was 
shortly before the 310th pulled out of Russia. 

“An American Indian color guard was something unusual 
certainly in North Russia, and the British officers present that day 
were very much interested—rawther! 


Indian Troopers in North Russia 
The French Forest Sector—An 
Account of a Cruise in Concrete 


front in North Russia, I must kick in with a snap- - 






Souvenirs, 
Veterans Outfit Notices 


I discovered the loss, I made no effort to recover it. After the 
intervening ten years or more, it seems almost impossible that 
I now have this diary again.” 

Then there was a one-franc piece on which appeared the in- 
scription “M. W. Rogers, Ord. Det., 101 Inf.,” which ex- 
Engineer Bernard Simonson, Headquarters Company, 57th Ar- 
tillery, C. A. C., and now of Bradford, Pennsylvania, picked up 
in the Argonne Forest. Maynard W. Rogers of Revere, Massa- 
chusetts, has his franc piece back and reported that it had been 
engraved by a buddy afterwards killed in service, and had been 
lost while Rogers was helping to evacuate wounded in the 
Meuse-Argonne front. 


NDER the circumstances, postal service in the A. E. F 
wasn’t as bad as it might have been, but Thomas J 
O’Shaughnessy of New York City, wartime member of the 
Fifth Battery, Field Artillery Replacement Regiment, A. P. O 
778, probably wouldn't 
highly of it. Because just ten years 


speak too 





“I don’t recall the names of the 
sergeant or the guard, although they 
were members of Headquarters Com- 
pany, 310th Engineers. The 310th 
made a name for itself in North Rus- 
sia from August, 1918, until June, 
QI I know that even though I 

n't get up there from France until 
1919. Perhaps some of the 
Polar Bears can identify these men. 

Although living in Portland, I be- 
long to Taos (New Mexico) Post of 
the Legion. I am much interested in 
Then and Now—its informality is the 
next best thing to talking to an A. E. 
F.-er across the table from you.” 





RANK CROCKETT of Andover, 

Massachusetts, started something 
when he suggested in these columns 
in the September Monthly that the 
Company Clerk start a Remembrance 
Campaign—a sort of general “move- 
ment back to their owners” of service 
souvenirs Or mementoes which were 
found or otherwise acquired by others 
during the War 

It is interesting to note in the fol- 
lowing reports of some of the recov- 
eries thus far made, the distance that 
the souvenirs have traveled to get 
back to their owners. For instance, 
Legionnaire Joseph Gallant of Lewis- 
ton, Maine, told of a diary he picked 








and a few months after it was sent to 
him, said O'Shaughnessy has finally 
received a 1918 letter from his home 
folks and the sad part of it is that 
the letter contained a five dollar 
postal money order 

Considering the fact that the letter 
finally came into the hands of Thomas 
J. H. O’Shaughnessy, ex-Sergeant 
Base Hospital No. 26 at Allerey, 
France, aiter it had traveled over a 
great portion of France, the A. P. O 
didn’t do such a bad job. At any 
rate, the O'Shaughnessy with the 
extra initial, now of Rochester, Min- 
nesota, sent the letter to us and 
after two years of search, the right 
O'Shaughnessy now has his letter and 
money order—although we don’t know 
if he has been able to cash the latter 


LEATHER-BOUND New Testa- 

ment and Psalms, printed in 
French, is the prize recovered by 
former Chaplain Oliver J. Hart of the 
Fifth Field Artillery, First Division, 
and now Rector of St. Paul’s Church 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee. This book 
was found near Exermont, France, by 
Legionnaire R. L. Simmonds of New- 
ark, New Jersey. The chaplain lost 
the Testament when he vountarily as- 
sisted the chaplains of the 26th Di 








up on the transport Pastores while 
returning from Brest, France,in 1919, 
in which appeared the name of First 
Sergeant Sterling P. Hiett, Company 
D, Seventh U. S. Engineers, A. E. F 
We found Hiett away down in Dallas, 
Texas, and this is what Hiett had to say 
alter the diary was returned to him: 
_“I came back to this country as a casual with some five or 
six hundred wounded men. I was on crutches. The steel deck 
of the Pastores was always wet and slippery and one morning 
while going below, my crutches slipped and I fell down the 
Steps and into the arms of two sailors who no doubt saved me 
from serious injury. It was then that I lost my diary but I was 
80 seasick together with my other ailments that next day when 


as guards. 
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The colors of the 310th Engineers, A. E. 
F., North Russia, had two real Americans 
John D. Guthrie snapped the 
color bearer and Indian color guard near 
Archangel in June, 1919 


vision bury their dead in and around 
Exermont, early in October, 1918 
Jay P. Pasma of Havre, Montana, 
picked up a dog tag in the vicinity of 
Dun-sur-Meuse, France, during the 
spring of 1919. On the dog tag ap- 
peared the name of Harry R. Ander- 
son, Priv., U. S. A., and his serial 
number. We chased Harry Anderson from Edmond, Kansas, 
to Julesburg, Colorado, before we were able to return the tag 
to him. Anderson had served in Company I, rogth Infantry 
Likewise, a New Testament presented on Christmas, 1917, in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, to Russell Cromwell, Company B, 
Fifth Machine Gun Battalion, has found its way back to him 
in his new home at Woodbury, Connecticut, through the interest 
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of Mrs. Earl G. Clark of 
Albion, Maine. Legionnaire 
Earl G. Clark, ex-member 


of Company A, Fifth 
Machine Gun Battalion, 
found the Testament in the 
Argonne. 

























as hens’ teeth, so the soldiers 
of F Company put up with 
a lot of real hardships dur- 
ing that winter of deep 
snows and low tempera- 
tures. Just the same, pro- 
duction went on at a great 
rate and our new mill, rated a « 
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near the Swiss border. We carried tentage and went into camp 
two miles west of Levier and fifteen miles from Pontarlier in 
the Jura Mountains. 

“Cutting logs started at once among large silver firs estab- 
lished 250 to 300 years before and reserved all those years in 
anticipation of war demands. Early in November a detail got 
to work cutting poles and constructing a barn some 300 feet 
long, with corduroy floor, for the promised horses. But before 
the horses arrived, the men themselves had to drag out the 
logs from the forest 

“Horses arrived about November 5th and included short- 
necked, stocky, Roman-nosed Argentine horses as well as some 
from our own Western States. All had been trained in the 
French artillery to start the load with a jerk and they were 
sadly surprised when the big logs refused to budge. They soon 
learned Yankee talk from the teamsters and acquired the knack 
of pulling steadily and hard 

“The first boards sawed by the A. E. F. were turned out 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1917, on a French sawmill taken over 
and remodeled by Company F. By that time the constant rains 
had given way to cold damp weather. Dry firewood was scarce 
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wer all of the lumber used to cut 20,000 feet b. m. per - 4 
in the vast construction day, actually turned out some- ‘ 
work in the A. E. F. was logged in thing like 160,000 feet on one 
America and shipped to France, accord- twenty-four hour run, showing that the 1 
ing to H. Work of Howard Gardner spirit of the A. E. F. was just as strong h 
Post of Tyrone, Pennsylvania. Forests Not pictures of the “‘Spruce Division’ in the isolated woods jobs as at the ( 
in France gave their full share of ma- in the Pacific Northwest, but, H. Work fighting front. 
terial and American engineers gave their tells us, these scenes show the roth Engi- . : i 7 ; 
full share of labor in cutting down the ant Stn Bae EAL souvenir hounds in the A. E. F.. S 
trees. In sending the interesting views — ee © Saw, See. fore as everyone knows, stopped at 
on this page, Work tells us of the work horses arrived, the men did the hauling nothing. Anything and everything that N 
of the Forestry Engineer outfit to which could be sent home parcel post or in ir 
he belonged and which was probably the first to arrive overseas: some way stuffed into a pack were legitimate spoils. The regu- ¢ 
“The 1oth Engineers reached France on October 7, 1917, lation length of packs mysteriously stretched out to cover a e 
and moved at once to Nevers, detraining on the oth. On _ prize German saber or some simflar article. We even heard a t] 
October 23d, my outfit, Company F, left for Levier, Doubs, report, unconfirmed, of a man who walked off with his regi- ol 


mental standard when he got his discharge from service. And re 
now Joe M. Carr, Department Adjutant of the Legion in 


Georgia, reports a case in point: re 

“We recently organized a Legion post among the enlisted men K 
of the Eighth Infantry which is stationed at Fort Screven d 
Georgia, and it adopted the name of Amaroc Post wi 

“This post has an interesting history as it is a revival of pr 
what was formerly Amaroc Post No. 4, Department of France, M 
organized in Coblenz, Germany, while the American forces were Le 
still a part of the Occupation Army. The present Amaroc Post Fy 
includes about twelve men who were charter members of the % 
original post. W 

“The post had a stand of national and Legion colors which R: 
was presented to it by the Knights of Columbus in Germany co 
When the outfit returned to this country, the stand of colors lit 
was turned in somewhere and I have been making efforts to P 


recover the flags for the new Amaroc Post. Letters to Legion tu 
National Headquarters, to Washington and to the Department 
of France have produced no results. 

“It occurred to me that some reader of the Monthly might 
be able to throw some light on this matter and help us to 
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recover these historic flags for the use of the new post.” 

Should any Then and Nowers know anything of the flags, 
will they please make report to the Company Clerk? The his- 
torical significance of the name “Amaroc” is that it is an 
abbreviation of “American Army of Occupation.” 


HECKING over the roster of outfit mascots which have 

thus far been reported, we find at least three mule colts, 
including the famous and still-present Mlle. Verdun of the 15th 
Field Artillery, a couple of dogs, a goat 


the 32d, was relieved at Juvigny during the Oise-Aisne offensive, 
I was sent to the rear with two other men. We naturally went 
through Paris. While we were standing in front of a Red Cross 
hut, dickering with a taxi driver regarding the fare to the Gare 
de l'Est, a Frenchman came along in a Ford touring car and 
said in very good English, ‘Jump in, boys. I want to do you a 
favor. You saved my home in Chateau-Thierry.’ 

“Then he added, as if the noted flier might be a good friend 
of ours, ‘I used to ride bicycle races against Eddie Rickenbacker 
in the States before the war.’ This 
Frenchman gave me his card and as I 





and also a small deer. But here the 





human element enters. The mule mas- 
cot of the 15th U. S. Cavalry made her 
bow to the Then and Now gang in the 
June Monthly. Now John Faulkner of 
New York City, a former cavalryman 
of that same regiment, presents his 
mascot entry in the picture which is 
reproduced in this page. The subject 
of the photograph will of course be re- 
called by men who served in the 15th 
Cavalry and we hope that some of them 
may be able to answer the inquiries 
made by Faulkner in this letter: 

“Recently I noticed in Then and Now 
several items about the mascots of cer- 
tain regiments in France. Now I would 
like to present for publication a photo- 
graph which I prize very much. 

The picture shows the mascot of the 
1sth U. S. Cavalry, photographed in 
France in the summer of 1918. 

“And now my reason for prizing this 
photograph: This lad, adopted by our 
regiment through the kindness of our 
beloved chaplain, was a boy possessing 
real American wit and intelligence and 








remember it, it had a black border and 
bore the name Dominique Lambarjack. 

“My idea in mentioning this incident 
is that possibly some Then and Nower 
may establish the fact that Captain 
Rickenbacker besides having been a 
chauffeur for General Pershing, a racing 
driver and an Ace aviator, might also 
in the dim past have been a bicycle 
racer. Who knows?” 


UDGING from the following letter 

with which A. N. Cochran of Madi- 
son, Nebraska, sent us the picture of 
the French washing boat which appears 
on this page, the life of an operator in 
the U. S. Naval Communication Service 
in the A. E. F. must have been pretty 


soft: 
“My brother, J. V. Cochran, now 
deceased, and I enlisted in the VU. S 


Navy at Omaha in November, 1917, 
and throughout our entire enlistment, 
seventeen months of which were spent 
in France, were never separated. 
“Arriving in France, we were assigned 
to the Naval station at Nantes as teleg- 











was liked throughout the entire regi- 








ment. His parents were dead—they 
were among the Belgians victimized 
during the early days of the war when 
the enemy played such havoc in their 
country 

“He had difficulty in forgetting his 
parents, but I believe he could not have 
been treated any better than he was by our boys of the rsth 
Cavalry 

“Thanks to our chaplain, he was with us during our entire 
eighteen months in France and then came home to the United 
States with us in July, 1919 

“I wonder where this lad is now located and how he is faring 
No doubt the chaplain or some men of the regiment have kept 
in touch with him. I 


Mascot of the 15th Cavalry, A. E. F., 

this Belgian lad returned to the States 

with the outfit in June, 1919. 
is he now? 


raphers, where we remained. As we 
were on detached service, we obtained 
an apartment in the home of a French 
family where we lived for over a year. 

“Working on lenient hours we had a 
good opportunity to tour France com- 
pletely, all trips being made together. 
As the boys all know, conductors on French trains are extinct, 
the tickets being collected at the station gate at your destina- 
tion, although occasionally inspectors board trains and ask that 
transportation be shown. While I am not boasting, we never 
bought a ticket, except for souvenirs, with one exception and 
that was at Nice, where we spent fifty centimes for a ticket to 
Cannes in order to get to the train. American troops as a rule 
found exits other than 
the collectors’ gates. 


] i here 





cannot recall his name, 





even, but I am hoping (7 
that someone of the 
old regiment will make 
report.” 


TARTING with the 

picture of Eddie 
doing the goose-step 
with a bunch of Heinie 
prisoners in the July 
Monthly,” comments 
Legior naire Leo 5. 
Ford of Richard Ellis 
Post of Janesville, 
Wisconsin, “Captain 
Rickenbacker has 
come in for quite a 
little space in Then 











“While I saw many 
inspectors pass on va- 
rious ‘ordres des trans- 
port’ and some bought 
off with cigarettes, I 
believe we had the 
most patriotic mode of 
transportation. During 
the war, the B. P. O. 
Elks issued a tricolor 
receipt, red, white and 
blue, which if invert- 
ed was the natiopal 
color of France. This 
handed to the inspec- 
tor in this manner with 
a ‘Bon partout’ and a 
salute thrown in, 
would pass you any- 


—/ 











and Now. The pic- \\ 





ture and the com- 
ments recalled to me 
that I met a friend of 
his over there 
“Before my division, 
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French village lavoirs or wash houses were familiar to A. E. F.-ers, but 
here is an unusual one—a washing boat on the canal at Nantes. Ex- 


Chief Electrician A. N. Cochran, U. S. N. R. F., was the photographer 


where. 

“T would like to 
hear others tell of 
their means of trans- 
portation from the 3d 
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class on up to the compartments with the tassels. And were 
any other brothers fortunate enough to stick together through- 
out their period of service?” 


OR some thousands of troops, England was a gateway to 

France. For these thousands, however, England meant only 
a debarkation at Liverpool, a short stay at Camp Knotty Ash 
or at Camps Winnal Downs and Morn Hill, just outside Win- 
chester, an embarkation at Southampton and the riding of the 
wild waves of the Channel, packed like cattle in small ships, to 
one of the northerly French ports. But there were other Ameri- 
can troopers who got better acquainted with England and 
finally we have a letter from one of them, Dillman W. Black- 
burn, Past Commander of Goodland (Kansas) Post: 

“Perhaps the Then and Now department can assist me in 
rounding up the names of the group of gridiron warriors shown 
in the enclosed picture. 
It represents the foot- 
ball team of Yatesbury 
Camp near Calne, Eng- 
land, and was taken the 
day before the signing 
of the Armistice. Men 
of the team belong to 
the 832d Aero Squadron 
and other outfits sta- 
tioned at Yatesbury. 

“T recall several amus- 
ing incidents connected 
with our games. Many 
of the nearby English 
soldiers and civilians had 
never witnessed an Amer- 
ican football game. A 
company or two of these 
soldiers marched to the 
field and lined up along 
the sidelines to see a 
game. After a few min- 
utes of play, the player 
carrying the ball was 
tackled near the sideline 
in such a manner that he 
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American football invaded the stronghold of rugby during the war 


nucleus of thirteen Regulars with the remainder all U.S. N. R. F. 
recruited from Detroit and vicinity. 

“On July 7, 1917, we up-anchored from the Detroit River, 
opposite Belle Isle, and put to sea, passing through Lake Erie, 
the Welland Canal, Lake Huron and thence up the St. Lawrence 
River, stopping off at Montreal to coal ship. 

“While the Don Juan de Austria was an old ship and not 
supposed to be seaworthy, we did such duties as mine sweeping 
and convoying tugs towing TNT and French sub-chasers across, 
plying the southern route via Bermuda. We always shoved off 
with the best of intentions but usually hurricanes upset the 
best of prepared plans. We never lost a ship though—they 
made it over without us. 

“Had it not been for the seamanship of our skipper, Lieu- 
tenant McNally, U. S. N. R. F., we would not be here today 
to tell the story. The old ship had sails and we used them 
and how! Wonder what's 
become of the men of 
the old crew?” 


EEING the picture 

of the championship 
football team of the 
sooth Aero Squadron in 
Then and Now in the 
November Monthly was 
a pleasant surprise for 
me,” states Legionnaire 
Louis Merz of New York 
City in a letter to the 
Company Clerk. 

“T am sorry, though 
he continues, “that I am 
unable to supply Lieu- 
tenant Wicker with the 
names of the members 
of his team, because I 
happened to be of the 
499th Aero Squadron 
whose team was beaten 
in that deciding game 

“Just as the lieuten- 
ant said, the game went 


mowed down a group of days. Above we have the team of the 832d Aero Squadron, stationed five quarters, but he 
four immaculately .at- at Yatesbury, England. D. W. Blackburn of Goodland, Kansas, failed to state the main 
tired English officers. holds the ball. He wonders where the others are reason for the extra 


Picking themselves out 

of the mud the officers grew wrathful and threatened to march 
their men away, stating the treatment given them by the players 
was not only a personal insult but an insult to Their Majesties, 
the King and Queen. 

“Practically all men on the football team also played on the 
camp’s baseball team. Games were played at Devizes, Marl- 
borough, Pewsey and other towns. At a game for the benefit 
of the nurses and wounded soldiers quartered in Lord Lans- 
down’s home in Calne, I overheard an Englishman explain one 
of the fine points of baseball to an inquisitive fellow-townsman 
A runner on first attempted to steal second; the ball was fouled 
by the batter and the runner returned to first. Here is the 
Englishman’s explanation: ‘You see, after the man made his 
getaway, he doubted whether he could reach the next canvas 
bag with any degree of safety, so he returned.’ ” 

And now we'd like to hear from some of the other outfits 
which saw a good deal more of England than the transients 
who merely passed through. 


W H. WOODARD, ex-Chief Pharmacist’s Mate, U. S. N., 
* now residing in North Chicago, Illinois, appends the 
additional title, “Ex-Gob,” to his signature and pipes up with 
the following interesting account: 

“In Major General Gibbs’ article, ‘A Hot Time in the Old 
Town,’ in the August issue mention is made of the two Spanish 
ships, /sle de Luzon and Don Juan de Austria, which were of 
the fleet destroyed or captured by Admiral Dewey in Manila 
Bay, some thirty years ago. 

“It may be of interest to. many to learn that twenty vears 
after its capture, the U. S. S. Don Juan de Austria served 
during the World War. It had a complement of 135 men—a 
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quarter, outside of the 
tie score. This violation of accepted rules was to decide who 
was to get the hat full of francs which I, as stakeholder, had 
in my possession 
“Unfortunately our squadron lost the game—also the beau- 
coup francs! The game was played at ‘Coifee Barracks’ at 
St. Maixent, France.” 


LETTER which we received recently from Roy Mac Mullen 
of Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, ex-sergeant of Company 
D, 304th Supply Train, 79th Division, has caused an interesting 
idea to come to the fore. There were few outfits in this coun- 
try that didn’t have at least one mascot—it wiil be remembered 
that the camps were overrun with dogs—and there were quite 
an additional number of outfits in the A. E. F. whose service 
overseas did not prevent them from having mascots, too. Ten 
years is quite a span in a dog’s life but there might be a suth- 
cient number of dog and other mascots left to form a sort of 
Association of Surviving Mascots of the World War. Can any 
members of the Then and Now gang put forth any eligibles 
for this exclusive organization? 
Here is MacMullen’s letter, which gave us the idea: 
“Former members of Company D, 304th Supply Train, 7oth 
Division, will be interested and at the same time sorry to learn 
that ‘Riker,’ our old company mascot, passed away this past 
September. This dog, which was named for the Riker trucks 
used during the war, was born November 4, 1918, in the trenches 
at Etraye-sur-Meuse, in the sector of Company A of the 315th 
Infantry. His mother was ‘Philly,’ mascot of the 315th. 
“Riker was immediately adopted as mascot of our company. 
returned from France with us onthe U. S. S. Dakotan, which 
docked in Philadelphia, and was discharged at Camp Dix on 
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June 5, 1919. He has been with me in Conshohocken ever 
since and believe me, Buddy, he is surely missed now. 

“I know the boys will be interested to know that our mascot 
survived this long, and this information will no doubt interest 
particularly our captain, Charles Boone, as I was right guide 
for Company A, was always alongside the Old Man, and Riker 
was always under our feet.” 


HIPS or rather the lack of them was one of the great 

problems of unpreparedness faced by our country when it 
entered the World War. Anything that would float was pressed 
into service to haul men and supplies and ammunition to 
Europe. Likewise ships were chartered from Great Britain to 
fill the need until America’s ship-building program could get 
under way. 

Supplementing steel ships, wooden ships were built and in 
the extreme necessity, experiments were made with ships con- 
structed of concrete. We had heard of concrete ships but had 
never seen one. Now, through the co-operation of Fred H. 
Venables of North Glenside, Pennsylvania, we are able to show 
to the Gang, on this page, a concrete ship and also give an 
idea of its construction. 

Venables, who served as a radio operator in the Navy during 
the war, furnished also this interesting account: 

“An unusual after-the-war experience which I had was serv- 
ing for three months aboard a concrete ship. While in Galves- 
ton, Texas, early in December, 1920, a request was received 
for a radio operator for the S. S. San Pasqual, a concrete ship 
that had just come from the West Coast. I had sailed on steel 
ships and had gone to Italy on one of the wooden 
ships, the Fort Snelling, one of a fleet about 
which there had been so much discus- 
sion during the war, and here was a 
chance to sail on a concrete ship. 

“The San Pasqual was of 
the average length of a 
cargo ship, with the super- 
structure built amidships 
while fore and aft the 
space was occupied by 
tanks Most _ steel 
tankers have their 
engine room at the 
stern with all their 
tanks forward, whereas 
the San Pasqual had 
her engine room amid- 
ships under the super- 
structure. This ship was 
built at San Diego in the 
nature of an _ experiment 

“I found upon examination a 
fine looking ship in every respect. 
The ship was built entirely of concrete, 
reinforced with iron rods just the same as 
any concrete building. The bottom of the hull was a 
foot thick, the sides six inches, tapering to three 
and one-half inches above the water line. The tanks, 
engine room, fire room and quarters for the officers 
and the crew all had bulkheads of concrete. Room 
was allowed for expansion, I understand, as every 
so many feet in the deck there were breaks in the 
concrete filled with a black substance, the same as a 
pavement is divided 

“We sailed from Galveston on December 14th, 
reaching Tampico, across the Gulf, on the 16th. She 
sailed through the water the same as any other ship 
except perhaps that she rolled less on account of her 
weight. On December 17th, we started back across 
the Gulf, reaching New Orleans on the 20th, changed 
pilots and proceeded to Baton Rouge where we un- 
loaded our oil. On the 24th, we left Baton Rouge 
and the next day anchored at New Orleans. 

“While concrete ships can be sailed, yet they have 
to be handled very gingerly. On Christmas Day we 
started to sea and in turning around to head the ship 
downstream the pilot would start the engines and get 
her head started to turn, when the swift current 
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the San Pasqual in 1920. 
hole in the hull, which gives an idea of her construction 


would catch her stern and the San Pasqual would be at right 
angles to the river and close to the bank. Finally a revenue 
cutter, the Davey, tried to help us by pushing on our stern 
when we got underway again, but she pushed so hard that she 
rammed a hole in our side. The cutter withdrew and pushed 
again, with the same result. . 

“We did not sail that day. A survey was made by the 
Shipping Board and in a day or two, a gang of men came out 
to the ship, chipped around the holes, built a form for the 
outside and one for the inside and poured concrete into the 
forms, just the same as any job ashore. After the concrete had 
set for about thirty-six hours, we proceeded to sea 

“During January we struck quite a blow one day out of 
Tampico, but the ship reacted to the storm all right. But I 
have seen sailors come aboard with their bags, glance down at 
the decks and, seeing the concrete, turn right around and return 
ashore, saying that they were sailors but no concrete ships for 
them. If I remember rightly, there was a concrete ship, the 
Faith, that foundered in a blow sometime before in a very few 
minutes and that probably prejudiced them. But it was a home 
for me and had a fine wireless set on board 

“When the shortage of steel tankers was over, the San 
Pasqual was laid up and the last I heard of her was that she 
was at Mobile, awaiting sale.” 


IRKE MECHEM, active Kansas Legionnaire and just-as- 
active veteran of the 137th Infantry, 35th Division, steps 
forward with some interesting information for his former 
fellow soldiers. Mechem reports that a mimeographed publi- 
cation called The Skinner has done much to hold 
together the old members of Supply Com 
pany of the 137th. It is now proposed 
that an official magazine for all 
137th veterans be published— 
something along the lines 
of the Jayhawkerinfrance 
which made its debut in 
the regiment overseas 
after the Armistice. It 
would contain general 
notes, reminiscences 
and news items about 
former members of 
each unit of the regi- 
ment. 
Ex-members who are 
interested in such a 
publication are request- 
ed to show their interest 
by offering suggestions for a 
name (Continued on page 65) 


Above, the U. S. S. San Pasqual, one of the experimental concrete 
ships built during the war. Fred H. Venables of North Glenside, 


Pennsylvania, radio operator, U. S. N. during the war, served on 


Below, Venables preparing to repair a 
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Tree's more than one reason why 
girls walk home. There’s more than one 
bachelor who wouldn't have to stay 
that way if only some one would tell 
him about Sir Walter Raleigh. Oh 
well, for that matter, we’// tell him. It’s 
milder, men, a lot milder, and it will 
do a lot to make that strong old briar 
of yours fit to enter decent company. 


Y LIMITED OFFER ¥ 
(for the United States only) 

If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 

Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 

address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 

be delighted to send you without charge 

a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 

Dept. 198, Brown and Williamson 

Tobacco Corporation | 

k Winston-Salem, North Carolina 4 











SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH: 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be | 


milder 


It’s 














eight years from that date he came back 
as a member of the law faculty 

In the business and professional life 
of Indiana are hundreds of graduates of 
Indiana University who will testify .to 
the profound influence Paul McNutt 
exerted in his university during his four 
undergraduate years. You may pick up 
almost any university publication of that 
period and find in it some record of his 
multifold activities. The things that 
Professor Williams remembered about 
McNutt when he got him as a recruit 
for the informal army that drilled on 
the campus were known to everybody 
else in the university at that time. 

After being graduated with highest 
honors from the university in 1913, 
McNutt had gone to Harvard Law 
School, where he had obtained his degree 
in 1916. During his stay at Cambridge 
he had added to his honors, serving as 
president of the Harvard Legal Aid 
Union in his final year. During his stay 
at Harvard also he had enlarged his ex- 
perience and financed his studies by 
working for the United Press. Among 
other things, he covered for this news- 
paper organization three world’s series 
baseball games. His first newspaper ex- 
perience had been gained as correspond- 
ent at Bloomington for an Indianapolis 
newspaper. 

In the spring of 1916 McNutt entered 
law practice at Martinsville with his 
father, a partner of the firm of McNutt 
and McNutt. He had been admitted to 
the bar in Indiana two years before. He 
had been practicing but a short time 
when, very early in 1917, he was ap- 
pointed to an assistant professorship of 
law at Indiana University. Then came 
the war. Three of the six members of 
the law faculty asked for leaves of ab- 
sence to enter service. McNutt was one 
of them. 


HEN McNutt came out of Officers 
Training Camp at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana, in 1917 with the rank 
of captain he was first assigned to the 
goth Division in Camp Travis at San 
Antonio. For a few weeks he was in 
charge of recruit groups at Kelly Field, 
and then he went to Camp Stanley, an 
old cavalry post twenty miles from San 
Antonio, where he served as an instructor 
in Officers Training School. He was as- 
signed to a battery composed of Regu- 
lar Army and National Guard noncom- 
missioned officers, most of them men 
with years of service. As a fledgling 
captain in an outfit such as this he some- 
times was disconcerted to discover that, 
when he was explaining something on 
gun construction, his old-timers were 
way ahead of him. His first job, for 
example, was to tear down a three-inch 
field piece and explain the process of 
doing this and putting it together. The 
former noncoms of his outfit had been 
using the same gun for years, he found 
out. 
Next McNutt was sent to Camp Jack- 
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son, South Carolina, where the work of 
training a vast host of artillery officers 
and men was just getting under way 
He was promoted to major, later to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. In succes- 
sion he commanded the 11th Battalion 
the 6th Regiment, the 5th Brigade, the 
2d Brigade and the 2d and sth Brigades 
combined, all Field Artillery Replace- 
ment outfits. When he arrived at the 
camp he found 2,200 newly-created offi- 
cers and thirty thousand enlisted met 
In all, seven thousand officers and eight 
thousand enlisted men were trained at 
the camp, and almost all of them wen 
directly overseas. 

Here it was that McNutt’s organizing 
ability and his teaching experience wer 
utilized so profitably by Uncle San 
The country knows now how vast was 
the physical task of constructing and 
maintaining the wartime cantonments 
but it does not know much about the 
equally vast task of giving proper tech- 
nical instruction to the men who passed 
through those camps. At Camp Jack- 
son, as at every other camp in the coun- 
try, men who themselves had _ been 
trained in warfare since the beginning 
of the war had to administer an im- 
mensely varied and complicated system 
designed to make infantrymen, artil- 
lerymen and tank corps experts out of 
other men fresh from civilian life. So it 
was that a Hoosier schoolmaster, a man 
whose training had been in law, found 
himself a pioneer in a new field of edu- 
cation. There were horse-shoeing schools 
mechanics’ schools, radio schools, firing 
centers—all sorts of teaching enter- 
prises spread out over miles of South 
Carolina farmland. McNutt and others 
in charge of the schools even had to 
write the instruction pamphlets that 
were used in many of the schools at the 
camp. 

When late graduates were emerging 
from the camp at the time of the Armis- 
tice, the earlier graduates had already 
fought on a dozen A. E. F. battlefields 
Professor Kenneth Powers Williams. late 
drillmaster of the Indiana Universit 
campus, had been winning recognition 
as an expert in fire control on the battle- 
fields of the Rainbow Division. The 
algebra and trigonometry instructor com- 
manded Battery F of the r5oth Field 
Artillery. 


N 1919 Paul McNutt was appointed 

professor of law at Indiana Uni- 
versity and became a charter member 
of Burton Woolery Post of The Ameri- 
can Legion at Bloomington. With him 
to Bloomington came his wife. Their 
marriage had followed a romance ol! 
army service. Mrs. McNutt had been 
Kathleen Timolat and she was born in 
Wisconsin. With her father and mother 
she had lived many years in Mexico 
After the fall of Madero, Kathleen 
Timolat and her parents went to San 
Antonio. They were living in San An- 
tonio in the war period when Kathleen 
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Timolat met Paul McNutt. They were 
married on the day Captain McNutt left 
for Camp Jackson—at the Episcopal 
church across from the entrance to Fort 
Sam Houston. Their home at Blooming- 
ton has always been known as a restful 
household and campus social center. 
McNutt rose to state and national 
prominence rapidly after resuming his 





place at the university. He became known 
as one of the foremost advocates of an 
adequate national defense and, while 
helping in the activities of his post of 
The American Legion and the Depart- 
ment of Indiana, served as president of 
the Reserve Officers Association of In- 
diana and Vice President of the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States. 
Meanwhile he was appointed a colonel 
in the Organized Reserve and was as- 
signed to command of the 326th Field 
Artillery Regiment, a post he still holds 

These posts Mr. McNutt held during 
a period in which he continued to render 
exceptional service to his university and 
his State in his chosen fields of law and 
education. The measure of his profes- 
sional accomplishments possibly is given 
by the legal posts of honor he filled in 
state and national law associations. He 
served a3 chairman of the Committee on 
Legal Education of the Indiana State 
Bar Association, and he was the Indiana 
member of the Council of the American 
Bar Association. He was also chairman 
of the Commercial Law Section of the 
Association of American Law Schools 
He became a life member of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute, an honor conferred 
upon a limited number of outstanding 
men in his profession and recognized by 
lawyers everywhere as one of the high- 
est that can be attained. He personally 
drafted the new general corporation laws 
for Indiana and was chairman of the 
sub-committee that was entrusted with 
the responsibility of providing this statute 
for his State. He was the founder of the 
Indiana Law Journal and served as chair- 
man of the faculty board in charge of 
the publication. 


HE Indiana Department of The 

American Legion applauded when as 
Commander of Burton Woolery Post at 
Bloomington Paul McNutt increased the 
post’s membership in a single year from 
eighty-seven to 502. He was elected De- 
partment Commander in 1927 and in- 
creased the department’s membership 
from 18,336 to 25,505 in a year that 
was marked by many other extraordi- 
nary accomplishments. He was elected 
National Executive Committeeman for 
his department after his term as Com- 

nder. 

In 1925, McNutt was appointed to the 
Ezra Ripley Thayer teaching fellowship 
t Harvard Law School, but before the 
leave of absence granted him became 
ellective he was appointed dean of In- 
diana University Law School, an unusual 
honor at his age. At thirty-four, he was 
the youngest dean of any accredited law 
school in the United States. 

During his year as Commander of the 
Indiana Department McNutt managed 
to find time to speak in almost every 
town and city (Continued on page 50) 
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“Of course I found that replacing caffein 
beverages with Postum enabled me to sleep 
better, and kept me from feeling so nervous 
and fagged out. 

“But Postum accomplished a still greater 
benefit in my case. Its use in place of caffein 
improved my disposition amazingly! Here- 
tofore, on going home in the evenings, I felt 
extremely irritable. Only by keeping closest 
guard over my tongue and actions, could I 
refrain from outbursts of unjustifiable tem- 
per. Jaded nerves, over-stimulated by caffein, 
were probably to blame. 

“Whatever the cause, my disposition is 
now greatly improved since Postum has 
replaced caffein in my diet. Needless to say, 
my family is as enthusiastic about Postum 
as I am. We continue to use it and like its 
flavor exceedingly.” 

Curton D. Dusu 
109C3 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 


UARRELS that start from nothing, cross 
O words that have no reason—these are 
the things that shatter happy households. 
And the tragedy of it is that so often the 
real cause of this irritability lies in a seem- 
ingly harmless mealtime indiscretion — in 
the continued use of caffein. 


For caffein is a known nerve 








But eliminate caffein trom the diet—replace 
it with Postum—see what a wonderful 
change takes place! Sound sleep returns, 
nerves become normal—smiles chase away 
the frowns! 

Try this diet change in your family! Try 
it for thirty days! Then judge! 

You'll lose nothing in mealtime enjoy- 
ment by changing to Postum. Postum has 
a rich, full-bodied flavor that millions pre- 
fer. A drink made of roasted whole wheat 
and bran—without a trace of any artificial 
stimulant in it. 

Your grocer has Postum. Or mail the 
coupon—we willsend you one w eek’s supply 


free, as a start on your 30-day test. Please 


indicate whether you wish Instant Postum. 


made instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal. 


the kind you boil. 
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irritant. Slyly, it does its work, 
robbing a man of sleep, hammer- 
ing at his nerves, until gradually 
he becomes testy, short-tempered 
—a trial to family and friends. 
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of his State, although he kept on teach- 
ing his daily law classes at Blooming- 
| ton. He would speak at night in Fort 
| Wayne or some other city up north, 
travel most of the night to Indian- 
apolis and arrive just in time to catch 
the 6:30 train for Bloomington. When 
his classes had been held and his ac- 
cumulated office work had been cleared 
away, he’d be off again for another night 
speech, perhaps in a southern corner of 
the State. On one holiday he made 
morning speeches in Indianapolis and 


OUR Lafayette, then got into an airplane and 


hopped to Grand Island, Nebraska, in 
OBLIGATION TO ong Agony an — hye a nae 
he ri > saneel ; t helen canines 

THE PUBLIC in eighteen States during his year as 


Department Commander. The American 


OT merely to sell vaults, but to de- , he. : 
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tury without failure. | which McNutt made some of his earliest 
Our vault is sealed by an immutable law speeches outside his own department, 
of Nature. It must be secure. No man- the requests for his later appearances 
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because it is not porous. Special qualit schedules. 
of Armco ienclan or oN som seer It was perhaps the addresses that he 
Steel—the most rust-resisting metals. had made outside Indiana which led to 


his election at the San Antonio National 
than appears to be necessary. Oxy-acety- Convention, the third national conven- 
lene welding on the outside, electric tion he had attended. It was early evi- 
welding on the inside — making seams of dent at San Antonio that candidates who 
solid metal stronger than the heavy 12 
gauge sheets used. Every Clark Vault 


Our workmanship is far more exacting 


The Hoosier 
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eSchoolmaster 


had done considerable campaigning had 
not been able to line up those solid 
blocks of votes that would insure elec- 
tion on an early ballot. And on the night 
before the election the news circulated 
that department after department which 
had pledged first ballots to other men 
was expecting to favor McNutt if the 
voting required more than a few ballots. 
The impression made by his addresses 
in many States had been helped by the 
sort of campaign his own department 
had conducted for him. About the only 
effort that had been made was the broad- 
casting by mail of McNutt’s record. De- 
partment Commander Frank M. McHale 
had sent to leaders in every department 
a five-paragraph letter epitomizing Mc- 
Nutt’s career in and out of the Legion. 
Upon request, McNutt spoke before a 
number of department delegations | at 
San Antonio before the election, thereby 
giving to many who voted for him their 
first knowledge of him. 

On the way to the San Antonio con- 
vention, his Indiana friends had said: 
“You can’t be put over this year, Paul, 
but it will do you good to be trotted 
out so the boys can look you over. Then 
we can plan on electing you next year.” 

But they hadn’t reckoned on the fac- 
tors that seem to give Paul McNutt 
leadership swiftly in everything he tries. 
Nobody talks about a lucky star or 
destiny’s favor, thinking of him. But 
there was something of inevitability 
about his election. 
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Clark. Guaranteed for 50 years! , ; 
the lubricant out. I managed to tighten 


10 gauge Solid Copper is also available. the cup slightly, but I do not know how 

It is practically indestructible and carries much oil we had lost. When I took back 

a perpetual guaranty. | the controls my smile reassured the 

| emergency pilot and we flew on to 
Pingyang, Korea, where we made the 
only technical forced landing of our 

| foreign flight. We paused only long 
enough to refill the oil tank, making 
sure the cap was screwed down to the 
last thread, and once more took off in 
bright sunshine. 

Flying northward up the eastern coast 
of Japan, three hours out of Tokio, mis- 
fortune again cast its shadow. Clouds 
sealed the skies above, and in from the 
sea rolled what seafaring men call a pea- 
soup fog—a thick, low-lying blanket of 
gray that completely blotted out the rice 
fields and villages below. In such weath- 
er navigation was impossible. I nosed 
down to a few feet above the sea and 
followed the faint outlines of the coast. 
For two hours shadows deepened as we 


GRAVE VAULT | pan's'Croydon, 1 knew was thirty miles 


ene inland. If only we could reach it before 
is trade-mark is on every genuine Clark Grave night fell! 


A de luxe model, beautifully designed, of 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Western Office and Warebouse, Kansas City, Mo. 





Vault. It is a means of identifying the vault instantly. 
Unless you sce this mark, the vault is cot a Clark. 


Fleeting glimpses of the terrain below 
were not reassuring. Watery rice fields 
and high-tension wires seemed to be 
everywhere. Night came suddenly. The 
gray fog turned to black ink while we 
were fifty miles south of Tokio. We 
were beaten, then, by the margin of our 
forced landing and inspection at Ping- 
yang! I was fighting under utter ex- 
haustion as well as fog and dark. My 
nerves, raw from strain, were at the 
breaking point as we sped on almost 
blindly. My eyes ached from peering 
out the cabin window in the rushing 
wind of our slip-stream trying to catch 
sight of some distinguishing landmark. 
I knew how the crew of the America 
felt groping for Le Bourget! I was fly- 
ing almost on the ground, and time and 
again I was obliged to pull up sharply 
to avoid collision with a high-tension 
line or roof. The few flashes of what 
was below were not helpful. 

Suddenly a flash in the heavens, faint 
through the leaden fog and darkness, 
swung over the indefinable horizon. I 
headed for it, hoping. It flashed again, 
and in a few minutes I spied below the 
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| foodlights of Tachikawa Fieid, our des- 


| 
tination. We landed thankfully, and our 


arrival was almost as much a relief to 
the field officers. Under prevailing weath- 
er conditions the Japanese flyers had 
about given us up for lost. I had three 
hours’ sleep that night after we had 
| folded the wings of our ship to be towed 
| to the docks in Yokohama. We had 
| hours to spare before the Empress of 

Russia warped away from the pier, and 
I began catching up on sleep. Except 
for some nervous reaction I think I 
established another world’s record the 
first week at sea—for plain and fancy 
long-distance sleeping, twelve hours a 
night and a three-hour siesta daily. 

But our flight wasn’t over—more hard 
luck was awaiting us. 

Until a year before this my interest 
in racing around the world was only 
classical. I have done my share of flying 
as a pioneer air-mail pilot, as the first 
American skywriter and in surveying 
tropical air-mail routes. I suppose my 
reactions to the trans-oceanic flights of 
recent years were the same as those of 
any veteran pilot. My admiration was 
always mixed with a little envy, but I 
have had to give the pioneers extra 
credit for the hard work I know the 
financing to be. 

When Maitland and Hegenberger came 
back to New York after their great 
Hawaiian hop they were entertained in 
characteristic fashion by the Q. B.’s— 
the Ancient and Secret Order of Quiet 
Birdmen, an organization of veteran fliers 
that numbers the world’s best known 
airmen in its membership. On that oc- 
casion I was introduced to John Henry 
Mears, a theatrical producer and writer, 
whose chief interest in life is racing 
around the world. He is an authority 
on Jules Verne’s “Around the World in 
Eighty Days” and also on the race of 
Nellie Bly, who, I believe, reduced the 
time to seventy-odd days. 

Just before the World War Mr. Mears 
established a new record for globe-gird- 
ling. Using only established modes of 
transportation he went around the world 
from New York to New York in thirty- 
five days. That record stood until 1926, 
when Edward E. Evans of Detroit and 
Linton Wells of New York made the 
circuit in twenty-eight days, fourteen 
hours and thirty-six minutes, employing 
special airplanes to fly them over the 


continents between ships. 

Mr. Mears was quite unhappy. After 
_holding the record for thirteen years he 
didn’t feel natural without it. So he 


asked me to co-operate with him in try- 
ing to get it back, and I was glad to. 
We first considered flying the whole dis- 
tance, following the Pacific route of the 
Army round-the-world fliers via Kam- 
chatka, but crossing the Eastern Hemis- 
phere through Russia and Germany and 
hopping the Atlantic non-stop from 
England to Newfoundland. The uncer- 
tainty of the weather on ocean hops plus 
the human element forced us to discard 
that idea. By the human element I 
mean this. It is entirely possible for a 
man to fly twenty-four hours, or even 
more, non-stop, on his reserve of nerv- 
ous energy. But (Continued on page 52) 
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the law of compensation immediately 
begins to work and he needs days to 
recuperate from the drain. We gave up 
that idea. 

But Mr. Mears was still determined 
to recapture the record, and we agreed 
that for elapsed time the safest and 
surest method was to employ ocean 
liners for the water jumps and fly the 
rest of the way. I had heard that the 
French line was planning to install a 
catapult on the queen of the fleet, the 
Ile de France, and we first planned to 
overtake her a day or more at sea and 
then be catapulted from her deck a day 
or more from the shores of France. Al- 
though the deck catapult is now an 
established feature of that ship it was 
not in readiness in time to be of service 
to us. 

Mr. Mears attended to the diplo- 
matic arrangements, the most difficult, 
of course, being the concession to fly 
across Russia. Also he arranged for our 
fuel supply. Meantime I brushed up on 
astronomy at the Seaman’s Institute and 
prepared elaborate maps and time charts. 
Flying from west to east one is travel- 
ing against the sun, which means against 
daylight, and the hours of light are ap- 
preciably shortened. The flight across 
the Western Hemisphere did not con- 
cern me at all as I was one of the 
original air-mail pilots who established 
the transcontinental route. I had never 
flown cross-country in Europe to any 
extent, as it was my tough luck to spend 
my war service as a cadet and instructor 
in the United States. I therefore elimi- 
nated night flying from my plans, unless 
absolutely necessary, for very few air 
routes abroad are illuminated. The 
schedule I prepared called for from ten 
to twelve hours of flying a day, with our 
plane, a Fairchild equipped with Wasp 
motor, estimated to have an average 
flying speed of 115 miles an hour. 

The day before we were due to start 
a third member joined our party, a 
lively Sealyham pup which we named 
Tailwind, a gift from a Broadway musi- 
cal comedy star. Tailwind was all ac- 
tion on the ground but upstairs he just 
hibernated. To Tailwind the whole 
flight was just a grand sleep. 

The Olympic left her New York dock 
at one o'clock in the morning, but to 
save a few precious hours we did not 
leave with her. We waited until almost 
5:45 o'clock, when Harry Rodgers 
picked us up at the Battery in one of 
his seaplanes and placed us on ship at 
Quarantine. 

The natural nervous excitement of 
wondering whether everything would 
work out according to schedule prevent- 
ed my full enjoyment of the trip across 
the Atlantic. I checked and rechecked 
details in my mind almost every waking 
hour and some hours when I should have 


| been asleep. We were due at Cherbourg 


cAround the World in Twenty- 
four ‘Days 
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on the sixth day at four in the morning 
Weather and other delays prevented un- 
loading our plane and tuning up the 
motor until 2:30 in the afternoon. At 
four in the afternoon we glided down 
on Le Bourget and were hastened off to 
Paris to meet various municipal officials. 
I have the appreciated distinction of 
having been a guest of honor of my 
buddies of Paris Post of the Legion, and 
I rode in to Paris and back to the field 
with my good friend Sedley Peck of 
the post. 

It was 6:30 before we took off from 
Le Bourget and we were due to sleep 
that night in Berlin. Darkness caught 
us before we reached Cologne and it 
was wisdom to sit down there for the 
night. Unfortunetely the officials of the 
Cologne airport had not been informed 
of our coming and knew nothing of our 
projected trip. We were regarded with 
suspicion, our persons and _ plane 
searched, and a revolver I carried for 
self-protection in the event of a forced 
landing in a wilderness was confiscated. 
Eventually, however, Berlin advised the 
Cologne police that we were quite harm- 
less. Our property was returned with 
apologies, and we enjoyed an hour or 
two of sleep before taking off for Berlin 
at three in the morning. 

We were cordially received at Tem- 
plehofer Field in Berlin but were de- 
layed several hours at the Russian em- 
bassy while our passports were being 
visaed, so that it was afternoon before 
we were able to take off. It was im- 
possible to reach Moscow, our scheduled 
destination for that night, so we landed 
at Koenigsberg after dark. The respon- 
sibility of supervising the servicing of 
our plane was mine, and as I am not an 
accomplished linguist I was thankful 
that technical aviation terms are really 
a universal language. In France, Ger- 
many, Russia, China, Japan, the ground 
crews understood my directions almost 
as easily as though I spoke their native 
tongues. 

We took off from Koenigsberg at two 
in the morning in a blinding drizzle of 
rain. For four hours I was obliged to 
navigate entirely by instruments in the 
sea of skim-milk that enveloped us. The 
weather cleared slightly as we neared 
Moscow and we landed at eleven o’clock. 
Our ship was the first American plane 
to fly into Russia, and we were also the 
first Americans to have permission to 
cross the country by air in our own 
machine. The Russian fliers admired 
the first American commercial plane they 
had ever seen and they knew the motor 
by reputation, for American air motors 
are well known in every country of 
Europe. 

We were royally welcomed and enter- 
tained by officials of the United Soviet 
Republics, extensively photographed, 
and made to feel at home. This cordial 
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hospitality, however, delayed us for two 
hours, and it was after one in the after- 
noon before we resumed our journey. 
Thus, instead of spending that night at 
Kourgan we were obliged to sit down 
for the day at Kazan on the banks of 
the Volga. We arrived there, five hundred 
and ten miles from Moscow, at seven 
o'clock and were greeted by Soviet of- 
ficials, who took us into town in a 
rickety automobile of ancient vintage. 
Evidences of poverty were everywhere, 
but we were dined on meat, black bread 
and potatoes, with a very good bottle of 
wine. Everywhere in Russia it was 
necessary to drink wine in place of water 
because the latter was not potable. We 
were told by our hosts that we were 
guests of the Kazan branch of the Soviet 
flying organization, which numbers two 
million members devoted to the advance- 
ment of aviation. 

It was 11:30 before we could grace- 
fully retire, and at two o'clock in the 
morning we were again in the air. Bad 
weather greeted us in the darkness, and 
daylight did not bring any improvement 
as we came to the Ural mountains. I 
hesitated about attempting to fly over 
the unfamiliar peaks in the fog and 
finally decided to follow the tortuous 
path of the railroad. There is no more 
difficult flying than following a mountain 
railroad. It was necessary to stay a few 
feet above the rails in order not to lose 
sight of them. Winds spilling over the 
peaks and through the valleys made our 
ship rock like a destroyer in a heavy 
sea and frequently we appeared to be 
brushing our wings on ledges in narrow 
defiles. More than once I had to zoom 
almost perpendicularly to avoid collision 
with a mountain side as the railroad 
tracks disappeared suddenly in a moun- 
tain tunnel. Then followed the work of 
finding where the rails emerged, groping 
through the fog, banking, zooming and 
circling, at times retracing our course. 

Good fortune was with us, however, 
and at nine in the morning we were at 
Kourgan, 704 miles east of Kazan, our 
scheduled stop for the previous night. 
Several thousand citizens gathered to 
greet us, and while I supervised the 
servicing of the plane Mr. Mears went 
in town for a combination breakfast- 
luncheon. He started in a locomotive 
in a downpour of rain, but the engine 
got stuck in the mud, necessitating the 
finish of his journey in an iron-tired 
buggy. The weather cleared slightly as 
we took off again, flying over acres of 
wheat fields on the steppes, and we ar- 
rived that night in Novosibirsk, landing 
by the light of huge bonfires. We were 
then only six hours behind schedule, for 
our itinerary called for us to stop that 


night at Krasnoyarsk, 582 miles to the 
east 
Two hours of heavy sleep and we 


were again in the air at two the next 
morning. After six hours of prairie 
scenery we landed at Krasnoyarsk at 
eight. A reception committee brought a 
lunch to the field. It was served on a 
blanket and consisted of black bread, 
Sausages, caviar and wine. My appetite 
was poor anyway and I couldn’t eat 
much. We serv- (Continued on page 54) 
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iced the plane in an hour and then hopped 
off on the long journey, 1,068 miles to 
Chita. Irkutsk passed below us at three 
in the afternoon and we were more than 
half way to our destination when we flew 
over Siberia’s great water body, Baikal, 
the largest snow-fed lake in the world. 
It was eight at night when we landed at 
Chita, again by the light of bonfires, 
after crossing the whitened Baikal Moun- 
tains. Though I was completely fagged 
out I was happy in the thought that we 
had at last caught up with our schedule. 
The reception committee spoke Eng- 
lish and their cordiality was typical of 
that we encountered everywhere in 
Russia. Both at the flying fields and in 
the cities and towns we were given the 
best hospitality available. It was mid- 
night before we could retire and then 
only to find one bed in our room. I took 
that, never stopping to undress, while 
John Henry Mears spread himself over 
three chairs. Tailwind was already 
asleep. One hour later we were called, and 
at two o'clock in the morning we were 
off on the longest non-stop hop of our 
foreign flight, 1,280 miles to Moukden 
It was necessary to fly low over the 
Mongolian border so that the Russian 
boundary officials could check us out. 
We then skirted the Gobi Desert for 
two or three hundred miles. Scenically 
Russia had had much to offer—a strik- 
ing panorama of fields, forests, lakes 
and mountains—but I got my greatest 
scenic thrill of the trip looking down on 
Gobi. If John Henry Mears would have 
agreed to it I would have called off the 
race right then. The barrenness of the 
desert which scientists tell us was the 
birthplace of civilization had a magnetic 
attraction for me and some day I should 
like to go back to explore it, using air- 
planes to reach the most inaccessible 
parts. Beyond Gobi lay the Noni and 
Sungori swamps for three hundred miles 
—desolate, treacherous country without 
a landing place in its vast compass, and 
said to be infested with brigands and 
man-eating tigers. We had nothing to 
eat but four pieces of bread that had 
been in the plane three days, but we 
divided this with Tailwind and it tasted 
good 
We arrived at Moukden at three 
o’clock in the afternoen and were met 
by the American consul, a friendly chap 
named Myers, officials of the Standard 
Oil Company and General Wan Shin 
Chang, Chinese chief of aviation. Mouk- 
den has a first-class flying field and I 
thought at the time it was a relief to 
leave my plane in the hands of ex- 
perienced mechanics. On our flight across 
Russia only at Moscow and Chita had I 
had full confidence in the ground crews. 
And that is when it is time to be cau- 
tious, when everything looks too good. 
However, I did enjoy the first bath I 
had had since leaving the Olympic, at 
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the home of A. C. Fitzsimmons, and I 
actually caught an hour’s nap before our 
evening reception. We were in bed at 
eleven and up at one o'clock in the 
morning ready to take off on our last 
leg. Moukden is a walled city and we 
were detained fifteen minutes at the 
inner wall before we were allowed to 
proceed, despite the passes provided by 
the American consul. At the outer wall 
we were again halted and thereafter were 
challenged by sentries about every hun- 
dred yards. It was more than two hours 
before we reached the flying field. It 
was a bad start, and our subsequent ad- 
ventures as related in the opening lived 
up to them; the finish of a flight is al- 
ways the time to expect tough breaks 

While I was catching up on my sleep 
aboard ship Captain Hoskins of the 
Empress of Russia was doing his best 
to help us on our race. Although he had 
been delayed a few hours at Yokohoma 
he more than made up for it on the trip 
eastward, and he delivered us at Vic- 
toria twelve full hours ahead of sched- 
ule. I had lost eight pounds during the 
flight from Atlantic to Pacific, and 
though I had regained my normal weight 
my nerves weren’t thoroughly rested 
The last two nights before we reached 
Victoria I slept fitfully, worrying about 
the last stage of our race. We arrived in 
the harbor at Victoria at 9:30 at night, 
and by ten our plane was over the side. 
We towed her to the British Columbia 
airdrome behind a car, spread the wings 
and tuned up the motor. Mears was 
busy with customs officers, and as a re- 
sult neither of us closed our eyes all 
that night before we took off for Spo- 
kane, Washington, at 3:37 a. m. 

Rather than risk a take-off on a 
strange field with our maximum fuel 
capacity I took off light and we filled 
our tanks at Spokane, where we arrived 
at 7:30 after a beautiful scenic hop over 
the mountains. Then followed the long 
non-stop flight from Spokane to Min- 
neapolis, twelve hours and _ thirty-five 
minutes of mountain and prairie flying 
My calories for the day consisted of 
two eggs. We landed at Minneapolis at 
five minutes of eight. I might have 
pushed on to Chicago that night but I 
was confident we could complete our 
journey the following day if only the 
last-day jinx would stay off our wings 

Theoretically the eastern half of the 
United States should have provided ideal 
flying weather, but it didn’t. I wanted 
to make an early start, and as no elec- 
tric illumination was available at the 
field the men in charge arranged for me 
to take off by the light of flares. Super- 
vising the servicing of the plane and 
planning details of our take-off kept me 
up so late I had only two hours’ sleep 

Bad weather greeted us when we 
awoke, and with our maximum fuel ca- 
pacity aboard it was after five before 
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we were in the air. Headwinds and fog 
compelled me to fly blindly over Wis- 
consin. Chicago was completely camou- 
flaged by low-lying clouds. I finally 
managed to find a hole and dropped 
down on the municipal airport to get a 
further weather report. It was bad; 
fact, the weather map to the Atlantic 
showed one vast low pressure area. We 
took off for Cleveland in fog, arriving 
there about noon, and sat down again. 
We learned that one of the air-mail 
pilots had been obliged to halt midway 
on his route that morning because of 
the weather—and from my experience 
in flying mails I knew that that meant 
very bad weather indeed. ? 

Nevertheless we took off at 12:47 
o'clock and the weather grew worse and 
worse. Clouds were below the peaks of 
the Alleghanies, extending upward ap- 
parently without a ceiling. It was nasty 
flying and the Appalachians with their 
heavy forestation can be about the 
meanest stretch of flying in the United 
States under such conditions. Shortly 
after two in the afternoon we were 
within two hundred miles of New York. 
Perhaps we might have come through 
safely—but I determined to be ultra- 
conservative on that last hop. I circled 
the mountains for an hour trying to find 
a hole in the clouds and fog that would 
let us through. It was no use, so I 
headed south for the Middletown field 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. We landed 
and studied the weather maps without 
any ray of hope. I called Miller Field 
at Staten Island. Things were no better 
there. So I was forced to use what the 
mail pilots call “the scenic route,” fol- 
lowing the winding Susquehanna and 
Delaware riverbeds to the seaboard. 

It brought us through. It was five 
minutes of seven when we dropped 
through the clouds and landed at Miller 
Field, Staten Island. My job was fin- 
ished. We were delayed there almost 
an hour, greeting friends and posing 
interminably for photographs. Then we 
climbed into automobiles and were taken 
to the ferry at St. George. Our last rac- 
ing vehicle was the municipal ferryboat 
Mayor Gaynor, which set us down at 
South Ferry, only a short walk from our 
starting point at the Battery. Carl 
Schory, official timer of the National 
Aeronautic Association, clicked our 
finish at 8:21:48 o'clock. We had gone 
around the world in twenty-three days. 
fifteen hours and eight seconds. As John 
Henry Mears pointed out, we were the 
first persons ever to traverse the world 
in faster time than the moon, for it 
takes the moon twenty-seven days and 
five hours to make the circuit. 

We had traveled in all 10,725 miles, 
of v _ we flew 11,190. Of the flying 
distance I piloted all but the few miles 
fron the Battery to Quarantine. Our 
average daily mileage, including slow 
steamship travel, was 840 miles, and the 
hourly average of our speed for the 552 
hours we were traveling was thirty-five 
miles 

I have been asked whether I would 
care to make the trip again. My answer 
is that I would; in fact, I would enjoy 
it, and would (Continued on page 56) 
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probably benefit by my experience in 
holding to schedule, and probably get- 
ting more sleep. It is possible that 
several days might be saved in flying 
both oceans, but the cost would be three 
times that of our trip. The weather 
hazards of ocean flying and the strain 
on human endurance, to my mind, would 


make an all-flying trip around the 
world with one pilot almost an impos- 
sibility. With two pilots making the 


trip it would be possible to sherten the 
flying time appreciably over the two 
hemispheres. With no customs barriers 
and eliminating all receptions it might 
be possible to reduce the overland flying 
time by one-third, no more. After a 
study of our schedule both before and 
after our flight I am fairly confident 
that it will be some time before our 
record is appreciably lowered by anyone. 

The greatest strain I endured was the 
fear of going to sleep at the controls, for 
the monotonous hum of the motor and 
propeller and the frequently monotonous 
landscape were drugs trying to lull me 
to sleep. I normally cruised at twelve 
thousand feet altitude and frequently 
went higher when I became apprehen- 
sive that sleep would overpower me. In 
the rarefied atmosphere I would open a 
cabin window and let the rush of cold 
air revive me. At other times I would 
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play with the cap of a thermos bottle, 
like a baby, or focus my attention 
some gadget in the cabin to keep my 
mind alert. In fact, the only struggle 
in the race for me was that of keeping 
awake. Mr. Mears is much older than 
I but he could catch some cat naps 
while we were flying 

Neither of us depended on alcoholic 
stimulants at any time in the race. The 
wine served us we used sparingly—only 
as a beverage substitute for water. We 
did carry a bottle of cognac for emer- 
gency use but in the 11,190 miles of 
flying we used less than one-third of 
the bottle between us—I only when I 
felt that my swollen tonsils were going 
to choke me. 

It will be many years, I think, before 
around-the-world air service is available 
to the public at large on a commercial 
basis. Yet so swift has been the pace 
of aeronautic progress in the last two 
years that I hasten to qualify that state- 
ment with the further one that any- 
thing is possible in aviation. With in- 
creasing speeds of airplanes and some 
further improvement in _ navigation 
methods for flying through fog, it is en- 
tirely possible that the readers of this 
article will see the day when they may 
travel around the world within a fort- 
night. 
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tanks here, with ammunition or emer- 
gency rations on the tail of every one.” 

“We can use the rations,” said the 
colonel. “I haven’t had any food but a 
hunk of chocolate since daybreak. Break 
out the emergency rations. They’ve got 


sugar and stuff in ‘em, coffee that you 
add hot water to and serve! Let me 
have a second to re-organize, now!” 


His irresolution seemed to leave him 
suddenly. His jaw tightened and his 
orders barked. Off with the case of 
emergency rations. Off with the am- 
munition. Non-coms up to issue out 
both. Patrols to follow the other tanks 
and find out how far the enemy had 
fallen back, and if their resistance had 
tightened again after the first panic 
caused by the sudden arrival of the 
Renaults. 

The major raved helplessly from his 
turret 

The men, encouraged by the 
tion of the deadly enemy fire more than 
by the appearance of the tanks, took 
breath, appeared from behind tree and 
bush and out of holes, and took on a 
semblance to a real organization once 
more. It was learned that the noise and 
tumult they had heard had been the 
tanks engaged with an enveloping Ger- 


cessa- 
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man force, which had been driven off, 
but that the tanks had been wandering 


for some time in search of the com- 
mander of the Americans. 

The rations were issued—sugar, con- 
densed coffee, hardtack, hash, bully 


beef, compressed soup that was eaten as 
it was or spread on hardtack like butter 
They ate in peace, thankfully, for the 
report had come that the enemy had 
fallen back precipitately to the valley 
again. All took heart, for these men had 
not been fighting very long, and even 
the three machine gunners, once their 
stomachs were full, and they had had 
time to smoke a few cigarettes made of 
borrowed tobacco, decided that life had 
a brighter outlook after all. 
“About now,” whispered O’Nail final- 
“would be a good time to kind of do 
and 
any 


ly, 
a strategic retreat into these bushes 
disappear. They don’t need us 
more.” 

“Sure,” agreed Droghan, his stolid 
face working as he chewed mightily on 
a canned beef and hardtack sandwich 
“T was remarkin’ we should go home 
this hour back.” 

“Furthermore,” said O’Nail, “now 
that Mackintosh is well on his way to 
Berlin, I think you and I could stand a 
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quiz about this bird in the white trench- 
coat and get away with it cold. After 
all, he wanted us to shoot up our own 
troops! What if there was a counter 
attack afterwards?” 

“The old colonel wants us to stick 
around,” said Gordon simply. “He wants 
us to guide him to where that other 
outfit is.” 

“What the hell does he want to do 
that for?” 

‘He wants to bury ’em,” replied Gor- 
don. “If they have been in behind the 
Boche all this time they'll never worry 
about payday again. That outfit is ka- 
poot!” 

“Why didn’t you tell him so? 

I did. He said that I was going to 

take him there if he had to lead me with 
a Colt under the ear!” 

“Take some of these cans in your 
poke, O’Nail,” said Droghan. “We may 
be hungry before the morn’s morning. 
What does he want with me, the old 
omadhaun? When I had the little mule 
I was useful. Sure he was a care, but 
he kept mé mind from thinkin’ of gettin’ 
kilted. A man has too many thoughts 
if he has nothing to do here!” 

“We'll give you something,” grinned 
Gordon. “Carry a case of these emer- 
gency rations with you. We're likely to 
need ’em.”’ 

Meanwhile the colonel and the lieu- 
tenant, with two sergeants who were 
acting as officers, had been alternately 
eating and consulting a map a short dis- 
tance away. A man in dungarees ap- 
proached them and revealed himself as 
the major with the tanks 

“T suppose we might as well be getting 
along,” he said humbly. “The fog is 
thinning out; we’ll be able to see better.” 

“They'll be able to see us, too,” said 
the colonel, fishing hash out of a can 
“Well, let’s confer and see how we do 
this thing. I’m not a combatant officer, 
and don’t know much about it.” 

They arranged, after some discussion, 
that what was left of each company 
should follow a brace of tanks, one to 
go directly down the slope, the others 
on the flank; that close liaison was to 
be maintained and that if resistance too 
strong to be overcome was encountered 
by any unit, they should notify the 
others, who would then outflank and de- 
stroy whatever was causing the trouble 

“It’s a nice plan, anyway,” remarked 
the lieutenant. “I would give for a 
guess that if Fritz fell back so neatly 
nd surely as he did when these tanks 
first appeared, he’s got a defense posi- 
tion somewhere.” 

But where could he have one?” de- 

inded the major. “This is all open 
country. Look at the map.” 

The fire-map he had spread before 
him was, like the colonel’s, one of the 
September roth edition, on which enemy 
positions were marked in blue. There 
were a few little fly specks to represent 
huts, the narrow gauge railway, dotted 
lines to show used paths, but no sign of 
trench or strong point. 

Well, we'll know it when we come 
to it,” said the lieutenant. “We won't 
need a map to tell us. If this fog clears 
off they’ll slam (Continued on page 58) 
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The Man in the White Slicker 


(Continued from page 57) 


Gordon’s 
him down. 


“Hey!” 


hell out of us from up the valley, too.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the major sarcasti- 
cally, “it’s always very easy to find 
numbers of reasons why an advance 
should not be made, but Higher Au- 
thority doesn’t care about alibis. They 
want the advance. I’m going. If you 
want to sort of tag along, you can follow 


my tanks.” 
“Wait, wait,” said the colonel hur- 
riedly, “let’s get off together. Your tanks 


ready? Well, all right then. Lieuten- 
ant, and you two sergeants, get the men 
ready to advance in five minutes. Two 
whistle blasts to stand by, a long one to 
go off on. How’s that? Understand? 
Good! Go to it! Now, you machine 
gunners, come here. Listen to me. What’s 
the terrain like out there? Any deep 
holes? Where do you think we'll hit the 
Boche?” 

“There’s no holes, sir,” answered 
Gordon, going over to the colonel. 
“There’s a grove down at the foot of 
the hill. There’s a road down there, 
though, that’s got a deep ditch. They’ll 
be in there like coots in a seam!” 

“All right. Stick around with us now, 
because we'll want you to tell us where 
you last saw any sign of this bunch, or 
heard firing, or anything. Want to ask 
this corporal anything, Major?” 

The major did not. He lighted a cig- 
arette, shook hands absent-mindedly and 
went back to his tank. He got in, the 
motor was cranked, then the driver 
mounted and the doors slammed shut. 


The tank lumbered away through the 
trees, wiggling a little flag from its 
turret. 


Two blasts of the whistle and men 
stood up from the ground and emerged 
from behind trees and bushes. Another 
long one and they were off, tiny groups 
flitting among the trees. 

The three machine gunners went once 
more with the colonel. They followed 
a tank armed with a machine gun, while 
ten or eleven infantrymen trailed along 
behind its companion. They walked in 
single file, and kept well behind the tank. 
It was necessary to move quite a dis- 
tance to the flank, to get across the old 
anti-aircraft trench. Once they had 
crossed this, they had to go back again 
to regain their position. 

The fog had indeed lifted and once 
they had come out of the woods, they 
could see almost to the bottom of the 
valley. They ran into resistance im- 
mediately, a fairly heavy fire from the 
flank. All lay down, while the tank went 
off to extinguish the fire. It came back 
after a while, and the infantry proceeded 
without casualties until they ran into 
more trouble. 

Two men were suddenly shot through 
the legs. How come? These men had 
been right up close to the tanks and 
very well protected. There was a rattle 
as though someone had hurled a hand- 
ful of pebbles against the side of the 
tank. Wheeeee! went a ricochet, and 
another glancing bullet went through 


canteen and almost knocked 


“that 
fool 


exclaimed the colonel, 
came from behind! What dam’ 
did that?” 

“We left a machine gun behind us,” 
muttered the men. Some started to run 
around the other side of the tank, but 
that was no help, for that was toward 
the enemy. Others yelled to the men in 
the tank, but from the grinding of the 
caterpillars and the thump of the motor, 
the men inside could hear nothing. 

“By God!” cried Gordon. “These 
tanks aren’t all they’re cracked up to 
be! Hey! Hold up in there! We've left 
one!” 

The correctness of this was suddenly 
demonstrated by another burst that 
killed two men instantly and wounded 
a third. The howl of rage that went up 
must have penetrated the tank for the 
turret was seen to turn, and the machine 
gun after a few seconds spat lustily 
toward the woods. 

The infantry lay down and the two 
tanks as though they communicated with 
each other by invisible signs like ani- 
mals, clattered back a little way and 
yapped and barked up and down the 
field exactly like a couple of dogs after 
a woodchuck in the wall. 

“What’ll you bet they were in our old 
trench?” Gordon could hear the colonel 
saying. “We’re in too big a hurry! We'll 
never get down the hill if we hurry 
Hey! What’s that big harp doing? 
Leave those wounded alone; the medical 
corps will look after them. We've got 
stretcher bearers; we aren’t as shot to 
hell as all that!” 

“What the hell has struck Droghan?” 
asked Gordon. “Where’d he go?” 

“How do I know?” replied O’Nail. 
“Keep your head down! I wish they’d 
move on! I know every blade of grass 
in this field, I’ve crawled around it so 
often. What’s this getting us? We 
should have gone back to the outfit long 
ago! I'd a hell of a lot rather be doing 
six months on the rock-pile than fooling 
around this hill day after day!” 

“Yeh, they feed yuh on the rock-pile 
too,” remarked someone. 

At that instant a tank returned and 
the gunner, opening the window in the 
turret the narrowest crack, yelled to the 
colonel. 

“We got a bunch of prisoners up 
there! Eight of ‘em. They was in the 
old trench, so we couldn’t iron ’em out 
like we wanted. What’ll we do with ’em?” 

“Take the gun away from them and 
turn ‘em loose!” yelled back the colonel 
“T can't even spare one man to go back 
with ’em!” 

“T got the gun on the back of the 
tank!” 

“Well, to hell with ’em then. Here, 
you two men, grab that gun off and let 
the tank run over it. Now then, for- 
ward! You in that tank, don’t go so 
dam’ fast. This isn’t any hundred yard 
dash!” 
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Two hours later the advance had 
reached the foot of the hill and only a 
hundred yards of fairly level ground 
separated them from the road. The col- 
onel could not tell if the road was held 
in force or not, and after a conference 
with the lieutenant, they decided to 
swing to the left and get into the grove 
where the dressing station had been. 
This would give them cover and would 
be a very fine place from which to 
launch a flanking attack. There were 
three tanks in that grove already, mov- 
ing about among the trees like feeding 
elephants. 

The advance halted, the men shelter- 
ing themselves in shell holes or folds of 
the ground, while the colonel, the lieu- 
tenant, and the three machine gunners 
crawled over to the grove. They were 
under a brisk fire, but whether it was 
coming from the road or the country 
beyond was impossible to tell. Nobody, 
however, felt any apprehension. All the 
afternoon, wherever strong enemy re- 
sistance had been encountered, it had 
collapsed as soon as a tank had ap- 
peared. The men’s confidence in their 
steel-clad allies was unshakable. 

“Here’s this clump of woods again,” 
said Gordon, as they reached the first 
trees. “Mind you, this morning when 
we tried to get down that hill I thought 
we'd said goodbye to any chance of ever 
getting this bit of France back from 
Fritz, and here we are again, almost to 
the road!” 

“Umm,” replied O’Nail, “and along 
about dark, the krauts will pull off a 
counter attack and run us all out of 
here again!” 

“Hey! Where’s Droghan?” demanded 
Gordon suddenly. 

The mule driver had again disap- 
peared. 

“What the hell has struck him, any- 
way?” went on the corporal. “He’s al- 
ways fading away like that! Ill give 
him a bawling out!” 

“He’s gone off to frisk some stiff,” 
said O’Nail calmly. “He was at it all 
the way down. Looking for chow or 
souvenirs or a gat or something!” 

“Come up here, you men,” called the 
lieutenant from some distance ahead. 
“Don’t lag like that! Shove along! 
There’s nobody in here; the tanks have 
cleaned it out!” 

The two got to their feet and bending 
double, ran forward to where they had 
heard the officer’s voice. Signs of the 
former occupancy of the grove were 
plentiful. There were numbers of fresh- 
ly dug holes, a stretcher with an olive 
drab blanket thereon, an American cart- 
ridge belt, its pockets all unbuttoned, 
dark gray heaps that were either Ger- 
man overcoats or blankets, and numbers 
of opened corned willie cans. They 
found the colonel and the lieutenant in 
a clump of fox-holes. 

“Here you are!” greeted the colonel. 
Don’t get so far behind! Tell me now, 
you’ve been in this road, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did our forces organize it at all? 
In other words, where are we going to 
strike the toughest part of it?” 

“No, sir, (Continued on page 60) 
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there’s nothing there,” answered O'Nail 
and Gordon together. “We just lay in 
the ditch. There’s a ditch on the south 
side; it’s quite deep. There’s none on 
the north side.” 

“Here comes a tank! 
colonel hurriedly. “Signal him, 
body, before he runs over us!” 

All leaped to their feet, regardless of 
danger from stray bullets and waved 
their arms vigorously at the coming 
tank. It stopped, then coming on more 
slowly, swung broadside to the fox-holes, 
and the turret door opened. Gordon had 
already decided it was the major’s tank 
from the flag it bore. Sure enough, it 
was the major whose face appeared in 
the turret. 

“You're right, Colonei,” 
know where I am now. I had definite 
directions about how to get here, but 
with the fog and everything, I had some 
trouble. You can’t see very much from 
inside one of these dam’ things anyway. 
I know how the cork ball in a whistle 
feels. Listen, Colonel, this is the Brieul- 
les road. You know I had some instruc- 
tions about this. If I ran into too tough 
resistance I was to call on the. artillery 
for help. God knows what road I 
thought was the Brieulles road this 
morning. Well, never mind, I didn’t 
shoot off the flare because I figured 
they’d never see it through the fog. I 
think the artillery could see it now. 
Want to shoot it now?” 

“What do you think, Lieutenant?” 
asked the colonel doubtfully. 

“Well, I'd try out what was in front 
of us first, sir, if the decision rested with 
me. We’ve had such good luck with the 
tanks so far I wouldn’t think we needed 
any artillery. Where are these guns, 
Major?” 

“T don’t know. I wasn’t told that 
But listen here, I’m only acting in co- 
operation with you, Colonel. Suppose I 
give you the pistol and the rockets.” He 
fumbled in the tank for a second or two. 
“Here’s the Very pistol, sir, and the 
rockets. They’re marked on the bottom, 
you see what they are—well, of course 
you know that. I didn’t have any code 
in case the enemy should get hold of it 
somehow, but there’s only three rockets. 
Two of them for a barrage on the road, 
and the other to fire when we’d got in 
as far as this cut-off bunch. Well, now, 
we'll go out and see what’s in this road.” 

He pulled in his head like a turtle, 
and the doors slammed shut. As the 
tank clattered away, all were startled by 
hearing O’Nail yell loudly 

“What the hell is the 
you, you wild crazy idiot?” 
the colonel nervously 

“Tt’s Droghan,” said O’Nail. “He’s 
lost. He was looking for us and I just 
thought I’d let him know where we 
were.” 

“Well, don’t yell like that! Make him 
keep up, Corporal, make your men keep 
up. Good God Almighty, I’ve got 
enough to worry me without you damned 


” interrupted the 
some- 


he called. “I 


matter with 
demanded 
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drunken fools screeching and yelling all 
the time! I thought the Boche were on 
top of us!” 

“Where have you been?” demanded 
Gordon, as Droghan’s flat, tip-nosed face 
appeared above the edge of the fox-hole. 
“What d’yuh mean going off like that, 
frisking? Looking for francs, huh?” 

“You got me a bawling out from the 
colonel, you Connemara bog-trotter!” 
added O’Nail. “Believe me the next 
time you can go right clear to Germany 
before I'll yell at you!” 

“I come from Galway, an’ you’d know 
it if it wasn’t you’re an expathriate in- 
formin’ A. P. A. that doesn’t know one 
county of his own counthry from the 
other,’ answered Droghan unmoved. 
“Sure I’m beginnin’ to believe it’s not 
Irish he is at all.” 

“Never mind that,” said Gordon, “you 
keep up with us. That’s twice you've 
gone off! Somebody'll put a_ bullet 
through you for plundering! There’s 
orders out about that, you know. What 
the hell have these poor doughs got 
anyway that you’re so crazy after?” 

“Tt’s like one of them might have 
another canteen full of potheen,” said 
Droghan, smacking his lips. 

“Corporal!” barked the colonel, “come 
here!’ 

Gordon complied. 

“You carry this rocket pistol,” went 
on the colonel. “I don’t want to be 
bothered with it. Here are the rockets. 
The two red ones are for a barrage and 
the other one is a smoke. .But now we 
aren’t going to shoot them, understand? 
One of those red rockets will get a 
barrage right on this road, and then a 
créeper after it across the field to hell 
and gone. But we aren’t going to fire it, 
you see, because we don’t need it any- 
way, and also there are other troops 
here. We aren’t alone in the sector by 
any means. Artillery’s a little wild any- 
way, isn’t it, Lieutenant? Suppose they 
thought they were shooting at the road 
and shot hell out of some flank unit of 
our own, huh?” 

It occurred to Gordon that colonels 
do not explain at such lengths to cor- 
porals under ordinary circumstances, 
then it also occurred to him that the 
lieutenant might have counseled asking 
for the artillery after all, and that the 
colonel had refused, and that in talking 
about it to Gordon, the colonel was 
either trying to convince himself of the 
wisdom of his own decision, or else he 
was taking this method to explain to the 
lieutenant, which he could not do direct- 
ly without loss of dignity. 

“But now we might have to fire it!” 
said the colone! suddenly. “That’s why 
I don’t throw it away. If I tell you to 
fire it, or the lieutenant tells you to fire 
it if I’m no longer in command, you fire 
it and quickly!” 

“You know how to shoot 
those?”’ asked the lieutenant. 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, the best way is to lie down on 


one of 
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your stomach, put your head on the 
ground and then support the pistol on 
your helmet. They kick like a steer. 
But if you do it that way, you can’t 
help but get the rocket up properly. 
Half the rockets aren’t fired at the 
proper angle, and hence the artillery, 
not being able to see them, gets blamed 
for not firing.” 


| “Well, is that clear?” asked the 
| colonel. 

“Ves, sir. 
‘Good. Now then, Lieutenant, skip 


out and signal those men to begin the 
advance.” 
Again the Germans welcomed the re- 
sumption of the advance with extreme 
| warmth. It was so warm in fact that 
the advance bogged down at once. The 
tanks were hampered by being unable to 
get down into the road, and though 
they ran up and down the bank, they 
did not seem to be able to do much 
good. Finally they went away, some in 
one direction and some in another, to 
see if they could find some place to get 
down the steep bank. They were suc- 
cessful in this, at least one couple was, 
for in a short time the watching infantry 
heard the clattering of the machine gun, 
and the ping! of the one-pounder, and 
saw the smoke of the bursts boil up out 
of the roadway. 

That ended the resistance in the road 
and the infantry went forward in leaps. 
There were numbers of American wound- 
ed in the field, and despite the colonel’s 
assertion that there were stretcher bear- 
ers to look after them, there were none, 
and these wounded cried out against 
being left alone. There was one voice 
among them that was plainly audible, a 
lusty, high-noted crying. 

“Who’s that?” muttered Gordon in 
horror. “Hey, O’Nail, what d’yuh sup- 
pose is the matter with that guy?” 

“It’s Droghan!” gasped O’Nail. “But 
he can’t be hit bad, or he wouldn’t yell 
like that!” 

“Where is he?” 

They both raised up cautiously. Drog- 
han was near by. He stood up at times, 
then knelt down and howled. The other 
two ran over to him, Gordon fumbling 
under his slicker for his first-aid packet, 
but as they came nearer they saw what 
the high grass had hidden from them 
before. It was a machine gun cart— 
their machine gun cart—gun and am- 
munition still in place, but with the mule 
stretched before it in the shafts, dead. 

‘Tis my little mule!” howled Drog- 





han, at sight of them. “They’ve kilted 
him! They murdhered him in cold 
blood, for the dirty schoundrels they 
are! Ah, the poor little felly! Ochone! 


Ochone!” 
“He lay down on ’em and they shot 


him,” said Gordon. “Shut up that 
damned squawking!” 

“He’s dead!” moaned Droghan. He 
blasphemed terribly, then suddenly 


stopped and rushing to the cart, tore at 
a shovel that was strapped to it with 
such force that the leather burst. “The 
devil welcome the soul of the next Ger- 
man I meet!” he cried, and waving his 
shovel, started to run across the field. 
“Chase him!” yelled Gordon. ‘“They’ve 


— 


got some prisoners in there and he'll 


butcher the lot of them! Hey, grab 
him!” 

He hastily examined the gun. 

“Let’s go get him ourselves! After 


him, O’Nail!” said Gordon hurriedly. 
“The gun’s no good. They’ve let a slug 
through the water jacket.” 

He and O’Nail pursued Droghan. 

The advancing infantry reached the 
road, poured into it, hastily reformed 
and went out the other side. They had 
taken some twenty prisoners, and these 
were started back with a slightly wound- 
ed man to guard them. The tanks mean- 
while had again clim>Ded out of the road, 
and were spread out, the eight of them, 
moving northward. “Strangely enough, 
not a shot was being fired. 

“Come on!” cried the colonel, 
ward! We've got ’em on the run! 
is a break through!” 

The sun broke through the clouds, 
then, and for a minute or two shone 
palely upon the field. The infantry, 
running forward, intoxicated with suc- 
cess, raised a cheer. 

A murderous fire was suddenly opened 
with the sound of a ripping sheet. Ab- 
ruptly, from the hollow where the Ger- 
man counter-attack had sheltered the 
day before, shot a cloud of smoke, long, 
black, oily, swelling in ever-increasing 
volume. It lifted itself like a fire hose, 
and as a fire hose drops spray, this black 
cloud dropped fire. 

The men stopped, horror-stricken. A 
flame thrower! It settled, as they 
watched it, upon the foremost tank, hiss- 
ing, boiling, the grass under it already 
blazing, though it was wet with weeks 
of rain. The tank wobbled, turned about 
blindly, made a half circle, then went 
off at a tangent, running at full speed, 
until it struck the road, side on, into 
which it fell with a terrific crash. 

The whole foot of the valley was cov- 
ered with smoke now; more flame throw- 
ers must be at work. One tank halted 
and remained where it was, its sides 
blackened and scorched. The third, under 
two jets of flame, swung about and fled, 
the flame following it. It turned hither 
and yon, but it had a barrel of gasoline 
on its tail and this blew up with a soul- 
splitting crash, sending a fountain of 
burning gasoline into the air that fell 
again, wide-spread, upon German and 
American alike. 

The infantry had had enough. All 
day they had kept on under the protec- 
tion of these tanks, and now the tanks 
themselves were being destroyed. The 
men could not be blamed, for the effect 
of that spouting flame was terrible. 

Two, three, a dozen infantrymen 
turned and began to run. The colonel 
stood up out of the grass and remon- 
strated. He swore terribly, but they 
pushed him aside. Farther away a whole 
platoon broke, and white-faced, made 
for the road. Panic began to spread. 
The fire from the hills continued 

“They've gone,” choked O’Nail. “What 
did I tell you? Off again, on again, by 


“for- 
This 


God! Here come the Boche! I’m on 
my way! See you in Spain!” 

“O’Nail!” yelled Gordon. 

The other (Continued on page 62) 
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(Continued from page 61) 


paid no heed. He was on his way to 
the rear 

“O’Nail!” Gordon shrieked. 

Everywhere men began to rise up and 
run, some to fall again instantly. Again, 
thought Gordon, again! And all the 
labor, all the blood and hunger and 
sleeplessness of the long day and the 
long night and the day before in vain! 

He got clumsily to his feet and as he 
did, the rocket pistol that he had thrust 
through his cartridge belt fell on his 
foot. A rocket! A call for a barrage! 
But the barrage would fall on the road, 
a hundred yards behind them! But even 
so, wouldn’t it stop this growing panic, 
wouldn't it hold these men? But suppose 
it was late in coming and landed all 


amidst this panic-stricken force just as 
they arrived in the road? That would 
be the end and the Germans could go 
clear through to Verdun if they so de- 
sired. 

Once more he saw the black flitting 
figures of the enemy infantry appear 
from the hollow, and to the west the 
flame throwers in pursuit of the tanks 
that there fled despairingly. 

In front the colonel pleaded with the 
men, and someone that must be Drog- 
han, smote at invisible opponents with 
a shovel. 

Gordon loaded the pistol, and throw- 
ing himself on his face, supported it on 
his helmet. Bang! He fired the rocket! 

(To be concluded) 





My (Country 
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it aims to bring together such govern- 
ments as people have made, and to give 
them the habit of playing with figures 
instead of with guns. As one sees Briand, 
Chamberlain and Stresemann passing by 
in quiet conversation a picture forms 
of the ancient beginning of tribal order, 
when angry disputants ceased to fight, 
and brought their quarrels to some judg- 
ment seat. Is this the beginning, like- 
wise, of an international order and civ- 
ilization ? 


LOOK again, and see the government 

that we have made in our country. 
The other day, in Munich (yes, I dote 
on the place), we read that a Dr. Con- 
rad was welcoming Brock and Schlee in 
the name of the city; apparently it is 
still possible, in some countries, for an 
educated man to rise to leadership in 
municipal affairs. Let us dare say it: 
the cities of Europe are superior to ours 
in management, cleanliness, order, and 
beauty. Omit Venice, whose liquid love- 
liness is beyond compare, and not to be 
used against earthly cities; take ordi- 
nary towns like Frankfort, Strassburg, 
Brussels or Geneva; where shall we find 
their like in all our vast expanse? I do 
not ask for their like in mellow tradi- 
tions of historic greatness; I do not 
speak of slums ennobled because genius 
once trod their streets and suffered in 
their garrets; I speak of visible and 
present things. Our cities that are so 
rich—how they could cleanse and beau- 
tify themselves if they had courage to 
choose statesmen for their rulers! Con- 
sider the value of Manhattan’s lands; 
how enterprise could raze those hovels 
and turn them into people’s palaces 
reaching into the sky for space, and 
pedestaled with green fields! Congress 
redeemed our railroads by at once guar- 
anteeing and limiting their dividends; 
what city will be the first to limit and 
guarantee the returns of companies that 


will recapture for civilization this 
America Irredenta of the tenements? 
Nationally the picture is not so dark 
At Geneva one hears the echoes of the 
Disarmament Conference, the light that | 
failed. One can be proud that in this hot | 
dispute the American delegates worked 
practically toward disarmament and | 
peace, and preferred at last an honest | 
break to a hypocritical agreement. | 


LOOK again, and see churches: here 
supreme cathedrals, there simple 
chapels, everywhere pointing spires to | 
the sky with ineradicable hope. 

Religion was once the nurse of morals | 
and the exemplar of sanctity; but the | 
state, through the schools, has taken this 
old function from her, fearful lest the 
growth of unbelief should leave the citi- 
zen without understanding of the obli- 
gations which any whole must put upon 
its parts. In this transition from super- 
natural to secular ethics there comes a 
moral interregnum, a temporary loosen- 
ing of all social bonds, an elasticity of 
conscience and a coarsening of moral 
sensibility; and the spread of wealth 
(without which it is easier to resist 
temptation) co-operates with the ad- 
vance of a naturalistic science to libe- 
rate the individual from traditional re- 
straints. 

Where science and luxury are still 
unknown the ancient moral code con- 
tinues to hold sway; and along the 
French or Bavarian countryside, as in 
the rural districts of America, one may 
still see the entire population going hap- 
pily to the village church on Sunday, 
working industriously during the week, 
and making no more serious inroads 
upon the Decalogue than an occasional 
murder or amour, and a Saturday night 
at the inn. In Austria and Bavaria this 
regularity of life has persisted even in 
the cities; though presumably there are 
deviations in Vienna which an innocent 
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traveler does not see. In Munich it was 
pleasant to feel an atmosphere of quiet 
orderliness and surviving family life; 
the people seemed more contented there 
—having more liberty and showing less 
license—than in any other of many 
cities seen. But in Berlin and Paris it 
is as in New York: every man is pur- 
suing a woman, and every woman is 
shopping. The lengthening of adoles- 
cence, the postponement of economic 
and mental maturity, the spread of con- 
traceptive arts, and the consequent de- 
ferment of marriage from the natural to 
the financial age, have disrupted in both 
continents the old standards of sexual 
morality. On either side of the Atlantic 
one sees the same fluidity of ancient 
institutions and restraints—the family 
melting away, monogamy delayed, miti- 
gated and shortened, and a younger gen- 
eration struggling through trial and error 
to find some new moral basis in this 
changing life. There is no choice here 
between America and Europe; we are all 
caught in the same maelstrom, and no 
harking back to antique superstitions 
will pull us through. Socrates is still 
right: if we are not brave enough to 
save ourselves through education and 
intelligence we must ride the rapids to 
chaos. 


HESE things that we have consid- 

ered are the pedestal of civilization— 
political order, economic provision, 
moral responsibility. There is a fourth 
element, which rises like a monument 
from this base: it is cultural creation. 
Are there creators yet in America, win- 
nowers of wisdom and builders of beau- 
ty? What of science and philosophy in 
our country? What of literature and 





art? 
We have done fine work in astronomy, 
geology, biology, psychology, and _his- 


tory: Michaelson, Chamberlin, Morgan 
and James are honored throughout the 
world; Watson has replaced Freud at 
the center of psychology; and Breasted 
has rivalled Petrie and Maspero in 
Egyptology. Perhaps the rate of ad- 
vance in American science is now slack- 
ening; the eagerness for immediate com- 
mercial results has drawn support away 
from the more abstract pursuits; and 
the eagerness for science which Darwin 
bequeathed to the world tends to suffer 
diminution everywhere. And yet we who 
have half the riches of the world—we, 
whose wealth will merit the laughter of 
nations if it is not turned into wisdom 
and courtesy—we have the least excuse 
for letting research die; we above all are 
obligated to strengthen science against 
the terrible undertow of superstition 
which sweeps down upon us in every 
generation through the fertility of the 
ignorant. 

It is the same with art: our future 
there rests with the wisdom of our 
wealth. Why is it that France has 
Chartres and Rheims, and India,the Taj 
Mahal, and every street in Florence 
echoes with the footsteps of great men? 
Standing before the dying masterpiece 
of Leonardo at Milan the thought came 
and came: What if democracy should 
prove too formless and chaotic to nour- 
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ish art? In Periclean Greece and 
Medicean Italy artists were supported 
and honored by governments, papacies, 
merchants, and financiers; and power 
was centralized and permanent enough 
to permit artistic undertakings of great 
cost and long duration. It is hardly 
probable that an American Senate or 
President would dare to ask public funds 
for such enterprises as gave Pericles 
immortality, and made a little hill in 
Athens the brightest and holiest spot on 
the earth. We do not wish to abandon 
democracy yet, though God knows how 
it smells to heaven; we still hope that 
some miracle will make it again healthy | 
and clean. But here is another test 
which it must face—te reconcile quality | 
with its quantity, beauty with its mass, 
and art with its industry. 

Nevertheless, there are signs of good 
hope even here. The Woolworth Build- 
ing was a splendid imitation; let others, 
if they can, look down upon it as a 
bargain counter of Gothic lace; for my 
part I cannot stand before that lofty 
spire of latticed stone without feeling a 
thrill at its audacious height, and the 
courage of its makers. And when I cross 
Brooklyn Bridge on winter evenings, and 
look back at the peaks of granite piled 
as if by giants upon Manhattan’s Atlas 
head, and see the windows lit with a 
miilion lights as though the mountain 
were studded with precious stones, I 
know that it is one of the sights and 
wonders of the modern world, and that 
nothing in Europe or Asia or Africa— 
no, not even the bleak and artless Pyra- 
mids—can rival it. 

Our problem now is to create without 
imitation, to make our own art that 
shall express our own life. It cannot be 
through churches that architecture will 
reach its next illumination. We belong 
to the earth; and though we can rever- 
ence every honest faith, and hope that 
the fairest creed is true, our thoughts 
are of this world, and we wish for an 
art that shall bind us to this life, not to 
another. Renwick designed churches 
beautifully enough; now let us have an 
indigenous architecture of great homes 
for music, drama, education, and gov- 
ernment; let us have city halls that shall 
rival Belgium’s, and university buildings 
more beautiful than Oxford’s, and capi- 
tols statelier than the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and let them be different. Our 
universities are the finest flower of our 
generosity, and the redeeming glory of 
our States; why should they consist of 
dormitories as square as a box and as 
like as two Republicans? 

Our painting is hopeless; it does not 
imitate (except the French), but in its 
anxiety to be original it becomes in- 
fantile and bizarre. No wonder great 
subsidies do not come to an art that 
has not the strength and patience to 
finish what it begins, but contents it- 
self with mistaking crudity for power 
Our sculptors deserve better of their 
country; now and thén, when we permit 
them, they build us noble monuments. 
Who can tell but the Stone Mountain 
Memorial, magnificently carved, like the 
figures at Abu Simbel, out of a rocky 
mountain-side, (Continued on page 64) 
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Invention 


Banishes Shaving 
Torture Forever! 


ERE’S astonishing news for men with wiry 
beards and tender faces. No more stinging 
| shaves and burning skins, for KRISS-KROSS 

will bring you keen, cool shaves forever with no 
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AGENTS! Make $6-$10 an hour 
just showing KRISS-KROSS to 
friends and other men in your lo- 
cality. Many of our regular men 

make $100 a week right along. 
Spare-time workers, too. Emil 
Ham (Cal.) made $60 first day. 
Get generous sterting offer. 
Check bottom of coupon below 
and mail it to-day! 
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Big Profits Charging Batteries 


You. Let me show you how to make big 

y in the battery charging business. I've 
ore pene da free book explaining ali details. My 
charger is years ahead of ordinary_chargers— 


will handle 50 per cent more batteries. Get 
into a business form own _ a small in- 
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True 
Tone Saxophone 
Gives You All These: 


Patented Snap-on Pads—the 
gre+test improvement for beau- 
ty ot tone—easy to replace—no 
more cementing. Found only on 
the Buescher. Patented Au- 
tomatic Octave Key —always 
positive. Perfect scale accuracy 
—every tone always full, clear, true. 
> : on any Bueecher Saxophone, 
6 D ays Tria Cornet, Trombone, Trumpet, 
orother instrument. You can get any Buescher Instrumen' 
on six days’ trial, and pay for it on easy terms tosuit your 
convenience, Write for details and free literature. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2646 Buescher Block (479) Elkhart. Indiana 
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Amazing new fast-selling 
invention—Crystal Home Filter 
for fruit juices and beverages. 
Patented. Nothing like it. Re- 
moves all sediment, pulp, fibres. 


Perfect results guaranteed. Simple. 
Practical. Low priced. Every home a 
prospect. Big profits. Quick, easy sales. 


Write Today for FREE Sample Offer 


500 more agents needed NOW. Make money fast. 
No experience needed. Write quick for Free 
Demonstrator and territory Offer. Send NOW. 


Home Filter Co., 301 Central Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
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Nation’s Great Poultry 
132 Pages. Beautiful Pictures. 
Mrs. Berry’s success with mam- 


moth Hatchery. Blood tested, Pure-Bred 
Poultry, feeding, housing, culling, disease and 
remedy information. Makes LOW PRICES 


on Pure Quality Fowls, Chicks, Eggs, Brooders’ Supplies, 
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| may be the Chantecler of sculpture’s 


Make *50 to $90 AWeek | 


Filters a gallon every4 minutes. , 


Manual. | 


Renaissance? Sculpture decayed, the 
historians assure us, because of our lost 
familiarity with the human body; but 
now that clothing is so unpopular may 
we not look for its resurrection? 

Our literature is in the worst condi- 
tion of all the arts except painting and 
music. We are at low ebb between the 
flood of Poe, Emerson, Thoreau and 
Whitman, and the new tide that must 
turn upstream soon. But in truth we 
cannot have a literature until we are a 
people; and we are not yet a people. 
That Victorian grandeur of Massachu- 
setts came when we were still part of 
the English race; it passed when upon 
that English stock a hundred other peo- 
ples were surperimposed, till ethnic unity 
was gone, and thought and speech be- 
came heterogeneous to the point of 
Babel. Whitman came out of the Long 
Island hills, and expressed their open 
and airy sweetness, as well as the side- 
walks of New York, before those streets 
and hills had given refuge to the op- 
pressed of every nation. Now that the 
torrent of immigration, fed by those 
hundred eager streams, has fallen to a 
level where it can irrigate rather than 
inundate the land, the varied elements 
which it has brought us may be ab- 
sorbed, and in their natural mingling find 
some subtle unity at last. It will be a 
precarious mixture, at first unstable and 
subject to disintegration; but out of it 
time will bring forth a new and power- 
ful people. Then Dantes and Shelleys 
will come. 

Meanwhile it is a chorus of untuned 
voices, singing lusty songs, but quite 
careless of melody and form; it is a 
quartette of boys on a lark, shrieking 
their awful harmonies through the town: 
our simple ears rejoice at the disturb- 
ance, caught by the contagion of all 
song; but if a Beethoven is within reach 
he thanks God that he is deaf. Many 
of these writers have power; one of 
them, if he were not overworked, could be 
the most vigorous critic in our language 
today. Another could write great novels 
if he could write English. Another could 
be a great satirist if he would paint for 
us not the lowest but the highest forms 
of the types he would chasten with his 
scorn. But not one of them seems to 
have the leisure to care for style; not 
one of them, apparently, believes that 
great literature must have form, that it 
must be designed like architecture and 
chiseled like statuary and written like 
music. We can produce more novels 
than any other age in history or any 
other country in the world; but which 
of us could write a page of “Thais.” or 
even of “The Fool in Christ”? Which 
of us feels like Anatole France, who, 
when asked for an article of “fifteen or 
sixteen hundred words,” bade the mes- 
senger find out from his editor just 
which it was to be, fifteen or sixteen. 
“Do you not know,” said the Master, 
“that every hundred words means a day 
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of toil and suffering?” We write with 
ink yet in America; but great literature 
is written with blood. 


HALL we ever produce great music? 

Probably not for some time; all 
things move slowly that come to great 
fulfillments. We have little music in our 
souls yet, else there would not be so 
much coarseness in our lives, and so 
much barbarity in our punishments 
Music is the enemy of noise; quiet 
Munich could harbor Wagner, but in 
our country it is difficult to find that 
peace and privacy, and yet comradeship 
and stimulation, which genius requires 
for its maturing. We shall write light 
operas well, and we shall instruct the 
world in African cacophonies designed 
to encourage reproduction. But to com- 
pose great symphonies, or to invent new 
forms that shall be sounder and more 
enduring than the hybrids and sports 
that flourish among us now—this will 
come last of all in our Enlightenment. 

Meanwhile let us be proud of the 
abundance with which good music is 
sought for and provided in our larger 
cities. We do not give birth to great 
musicians, but we can capture them 
from every quarter of the globe with 
our magnetic gold. To the foreseeing 
mind this is a necessary prelude to na- 
tive song; Frederick knew what he was 
doing when he brought Voltaire and 
Maupertuis to Potsdam, and prepared 
the way for Kant and Humboldt and 
Goethe. Slowly these great artists and 
orchestras will form and lift our taste 
to the point where we shail call for the 
best; slowly they prepare the time when 
we shall offer to native genius the hear- 
ing it craves. 

Everywhere in Europe we have gone 
hungry for music during these wander- 
ing months. We sought it in Athens, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem and Cairo, 
and found our ears ennobled with Ameri- 
can jazz. We sought it in Italy, where 
every urchin warbles melodiously, and 
found only some airs from simple operas 
We sought it in Vienna, where Beethoven 
died, and found only a tiny orchestra 
playing a program leveled to the lowest 
taste, and playing it with anemic feeble- 
ness half a world away from the sweep 
and power of the great orchestra which 
on that same evening must have glorified 
the stadium in New York. Oh, those 
were supreme nights which we spent, in 
our modest days, sitting on the stone 
seats of that majestic enclosure, shel- 
tered only by the stars, and drinking in, 
almost as freely as the air, ambrosial 
harmonies! The gods themselves must 
have come down to sit among us, and 
take their fill of this music mingling 
with the spheres. 

Here on the Quai Woodrow Wilson I 
hear the strains of an orchestra coming 
from a luxurious hotel. It is again 
American, part of the panic of 1921. 
But back on my balcony I see over the 
Alps and the ocean to that stadium; I 
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see the crowds filing in joyous and or- 
derly; I hear the orchestra’ quietly tun- 
ing its instruments; then a moment of 
religious silence; suddenly Levitzki’s 
light fingers bring out the liquid deli- 
cacy of a concerto of Beethoven’s, and 
ten thousand bodies suffer with the 
beauty of it, tears of gratitude fill the 
eyes, and ten thousand souls are lifted 
a little higher by the touch and presence 
of perfection. I know that a nation that 
throngs to hear such things will in its 
turn create. We are like the Pythagorean 
students who for seven years listened in 
silence to their teachers. We shali listen 
a little more; then we too shall speak. 





I AM tired of hearing that America is 
the richest nation in the world; 
wealth that merely grows or consumes, 
without transforming itself into beauty, 
intelligence and gentleness, is a Gar- 
gantuan vulgarity; better a hundred 
times the peaceful poverty of a Bava- 
rian peasant. We are not miserly; we 
love money with a less voracious love 
than the Italians or the French; we 
spend as readily as we make, and all the 
world holds out its hands when we pass 
by. But we have not learned yet how to 
spend, and what to buy. An American 
lady, introduced to the Acropolis, asked 
the guide, delicately, “What is this 
joint?” Hearing that it was only the 
Parthenon, where Pheidias had toiled, 
and the Theatre of Dionysus, where 
Socrates had listened to Euripides, she 
turned away impatiently. “Where are 
the shopping centers?” she asked. She is 
the symbol of our future if we cannot 
learn the menial function of mere gold. 

In New York and Chicago, in Roch- 
ester and Philadelphia, in Cleveland 
and St. Louis, in Seattle and Los An- 
geles, there are men and women whose 
combined wealth would outweigh a hun- 
dredfold that of the merchants who 
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financed the Attic drama, or the bankers 
with whose aid Augustus turned Rome 
from a city of bricks into a masterpiece 
of marble. Suppose that these men and 
women, or their sons, should become 
conscious of their possibilities; suppose 
they should resolve to nourish 
among Americans a taste at least as 
high as that of the Athenian citizens 
who voted millions to adorn their city; 
suppose that they should send out a 
call for great artists as Cosimo and 
Lorenzo and Julius and Leo did, and 
treat them royally, and give them time 
and peace and high commissions, and 
say to them, simply, and at whatever 
cost: Make America beautiful! 

It is a dream that comes to me again 
and -again; I cannot do away with it; 
and I believe it will be a reality before 
I die. 

I believe that we shall develop in 
America a class of people intelligent as 
well as powerful; that under their lead- 
ership we shall do away with our slums, 
replace slavery with invention, lengthen 
human life, spread knowledge and com- 
fort, and lift our average beyond any 
level ever reached by man before. And 
all this will be but a basis and a be- 
ginning. The hunger and thirst for light, 
for beauty, for perfection is upon us; 
and we shall be as restless to create 
them as we were to heap up gold. Artists 
and saints, poets and philosophers will 
grow up among us, flesh of our flesh and 
bone of our bone; the poorest life will 
catch some radiance from them, and be 
cheered; they will show us, as we have 
never seen them yet, beauty and good- 
ness and truth; they will remake us in 
a nobler image, as Pheidias and Praxite- 
les remade even the gods. 

The time for cynicism and self-depre- 
ciation is past; we have had humility 
long enough. Let us look the world 
the face and make America beautiful 
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for the magazine and for what it should 
contain to Kirke Mechem, 335 North 
Market Street, Wichita, Kansas 


IRST under the wire among the out- 

fits, increasing in number each year, 
which are adopting the time and place 
of the Legion national convention for 
their annual reunions is the 21st Engi- 
neer Regiment. Because it is the first to 
make its announcement, we are going to 
let you read the orders as issued: 

21st Engineers, Light Railway, Non- 
Divisional Troops, First Army, A. E. F., 
will hold their annual inspection of roll- 
ing stock and equipment as a main fea- 
ture of the national convention of The 
American Legion in the yards at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in the fall of 1929 (ex- 
act dates to be bulletined later). 

“For purpose of revising the mailing 
list and issuing the System Annual 
Passes, all former members of the regi- 
ment will write, wire or radio the fol- 
lowing Yardmasters: William Bruck- 
le ee 
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man, The Bruckman Brewing Company, 
Ludlow Avenue and Rapid Transit, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, or Charles T. Butler, care 
of Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, Richmond, Indiana.” 

Following are additional announce- 
ments of interest to veterans: 


80TH (OL_p Hickory) Div.—-Former mem- 
bers are requested to furnish historical data 
and photographs of Camp Sevier and overseas 


activities of the division to E. A. Murphy. 
Lepanto, Ark., whe is compiling a _pictoral 
history. 

Brry. C, 305TH F. A.—Battery dinner in 


grill of 77th Division Clubhouse, 28 E. 39th st.. 
New York City, Feb. 23d. The clubhouse has 
been erected ds a memorial to the 77th Division. 
Address Charles V. Metzner, American Credit- 
Indemnity Co., 100 Fifth ave., New York. 

Brry. C, 64TH Art., C. A. C.—Reunion in 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 23-24. Address Howard E. 
(Sudds) Sutherland, 434 W. 43d st., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

First, Seconp, THIRD AND FourtH ReEctTs., 
Air Serv. MecH.—Fourth annual reunion Aug. 
22-24, in Indianapolis, Ind. Address Thomas 
J. Leary, 7141 Jeffery ave., Chicago, Ill. 

U. S. A. A. S. 575 Former members inter- 


ested in proposed reunion are requested to 
write to J. A. Finster, care of the Cleveland 
Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Why not live in a modern new home of your own instead of 
in an oldand shabby rented house that is costing you a 
every year? You can build a new home on the STERLING 
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**Keeping Fit by Easy Exercises” 

Weigh what you should; eat what you want; 

build up soft muscles; keep heart, mind, vital 

organs healthy in a itire sense—15 minutes a 

day with these exercises is all you 
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Raising Poultry 


Read Poultry Tribune 


9 great issues for 25c on a special sub- 
scription offer. County agents, agricul- 
tural colleges, poultry authorities all 
endorse Poultry lbume. More than 250,000 
readers. Every issue filled with practical hints on in- 
creasing egg producti me m, pecgina Sects healthy, 
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Mount Morris, Ill. 
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or three men doing the work that one 
could do in the national than in a private 
business. 


Mr. Hoover was held some big jobs. 
Other Presidents-elect have. But none 
ever had jobs that were not small com- 

pared to that of the 


The World’s Presidency. Millions 
7 of votes were cast 
Biggest Job for Mr. Hoover on 


the ground that he 
was by experience in other national jobs 
best equipped for the biggest. Because 
of this too much may be too promptly 
expected of him. He has the advantage 
of the great popular mandate and a ma- 
jority of Congress to carry out his ideas 
in following up the era of post-war re- 
construction with an era of new con- 
struction. He will start with a great 
swell behind him. 


THE PRESIDENT’s Is the hardest worked 
job. He never has a minute to spare 
without some man or problem demands 

it. Mr. Hoover has 


Big Steam always welcomed 
bigger and_ bigger 
— jobs. He isa glutton 


for work. He seems 
never to have quite enough of it, but 
he should have enough now. He is 
hardened to long hours of labor. He is 
thickset, with boiler room for enormous 
steampower, and that a President needs 
to meet the rigors of that most trying 
work. 


AFTER ALL, THE President is only the 
head of all the national energy and im- 
pulse; but no man has such power to 
direct them. Keep- 
Not All ing up prosperity is 
not his only part; 


Tor Nh 
For Money there are other na- 


tional dividends to 
declare on another kind of investment. 
He can help us to look up; shake us out 
of the rut of money making for money’s 
sake. Roosevelt and Wilson, as different 
types as Hoover and Smith, stirred us 
with their ideals. 


ALL OF THIS about the President-elect 
carries no slant on partisan politics. It 
takes its purpose in the President’s part 


as President of the 

In His whole. The only 
Li politics comes now 
one and that is Legion 


politics. Mr. Hoover 
destruction at first hana 
in relieving war’s suffering. He knows 
how unexpectedly the tempest may 
break. He knows how one fresh army 
corps at the right place at the right time, 
or two or three battleships or a score of 
submarines, might have changed the re- 
sults of ‘the World War. He has seen 


has seen war’s 





close the misunderstandings, the pas- 
sions, the hates and the clash in inter- 
ests which cause war. So he ought to be 
sound on the right measure of defense 
in relation to diplomatic policy to keep 
the peace. 


WE CAN HARDLY expect further reduc- 
tion of national taxes despite any re- 
duction of working costs in the routine 

of government. As 


Spending the new national 
manager makes his 
More Money diagnosis, thinking 


of the constructive 
era, he may consider whether the plant 
should not be expanded to be equal to 
future demands. We built the Panama 
Canal in hard times thinking that it 
would pay for its cost. Last year the 
Canal earned a surplus of ten million 
dollars over running expenses after pay- 
ing the interest on the bonds floated for 
its construction. Traffic has grown up to 
the canal’s capacity. It has made traffic. 
We look forward to another quarter 
century in having the national plant 
equal to growth and promoting growth. 
With our gold at home, our gold credits 
abroad, our national resources, our pro- 
ductive energy, vision is the lead for 
the future, sound management its requi- 
site, and watchfulness as to water rights 
and shared results the common care 


WHILE WE WERE choosing the head of 
our nation in our way, Mussolini com- 
pleted the finish of democracy in Italy. 
It is written in his 
new constitution that 
as the boss of the 
Fascists he himself 
elects all governors, 
mayors and legislators. No thrill left 
for the mighty he-man except to crown 
himself emperor. Now the only way the 
Italian people can put him out is by 
force as he put himself in. 


W here Votes 
Do Not Count 


THE LEGION ENTERS its best year. We 
all know it. The new commander wears 
the Phi Beta Kappa key for scholarship. 

He is a professor of 


We All law honored with 
K It degrees. But, above 
omens all, Paul! V. McNutt 

is a lovable, up- 


standing human being who had a vision 
of the Legion’s future from the start 


“IT WOULD RATHER have a Legion post 
play Taps over my father’s grave than 


have a few million dollars,” writes an 
army nurse. Her 
Listen father, at 64, was 
To This enrolled in ’18 in the 
Volunteer Medical 


Corps, but not being 
called to service is not eligible. A re- 
minder to all eligible non-members. 
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ALL WOOL AND a yard wide. Stalwart 
always. That is the word which will de- 
scribe him to all who met John R. Mc- 
Quigg on his tours 
as National Com- 
mander. To each of 
them his death will 
be a personal loss. 
Service in two wars. The effects of hard 
days in the Meuse-Argonne took their 
final toll. 


Taps fora 
Stalwart 


LoNG THE ROAD for desperate surgical 
cases has led to Rochester, Minnesota, 
made famous in the medical world by 
those great surgeons, 
great humanitarians, 
the Mayo brothers, 
who had a noble part 
in the War. In the 
tower of their new nineteen-story clinic, 
which covers nearly a city block, and 
was built in honor of the older brother, 
is a twenty-three-bell carillon as a me- 
morial to the American soldier. The 
carillon’s music will chime out into the 
distances from what was a frontier set- 
tlement when the father of the Mayo 
boys went there as an examining sur- 
geon in the Civil War. In the words of 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo, it was his brother's 
idea that “the singing tower would most 
effectively serve as an oft-repeated re- 
minder of our great obligation to Ameri- 


A Singing 
Tower 





can soldiers who have never fought in 
a war of conquest, and whose battles on 
land and sea have contributed to the 
freedom of man.” He would “replace war 
by power through science which gives 
new strength in commerce, wealth and 
happiness, creating mew sources for 
man’s freedom.” 


As THE RESULT of a paragraph about a 
brief government history of the Navy in 


the War, the Navy Department was 

swamped with re- 
Another quests which ex- 
Naval History hausted the edition. 


There is another very 
extensive and full 
history, Frothingham’s, in three volumes, 
$3.75 a volume, published by the Harvard 
University Press, for those who can 
afford it. 


THIS YEAR THE Legion’s drive is for 
aviation. Legion posts which have al- 
ready sponsored airports may have the 

proud pioneer feel- 


A Flying ing. They showed 
Programme the way. Join the 
procession. More air- 
ports; more mail 
routes; better aeronautical maps; more 
trained pilots; keep the government 


alive to air progress. 


My ©lassmate Theodore ‘Roosevelt 


(Continued from page 11) 


autobiography bears abundant witness. 

Roosevelt’s strongest taste was for 
natural history—not minute laboratory 
work with the microscope, but collection 
out in the open—and he and Harry 
Minot were always off on long walks 
hunting specimens. In fact, he often 
said that he thought of his future career 
as that of a naturalist like Audubon. 

e If upon graduation at the age of 
twenty-two it is supposed that Roose- 
velt’s goal of physical health and strength 
had been finally attained, this is far from 
true, for a year later, having distin- 
guished himself in the Albany Legisla- 
ture, we hear of him giving an account 
of his stewardship to a number of weighty 
and high-minded business men at the 
house of D. Willis James. It was a re- 
markable list of achievements for one 
| so young and inexperienced, and Mr. 
James stated later that as they looked 
at the frail little figure the thought oc- 
curred to them, ““Must the hopes of the 
city and great State of New York be 
centered alone on one so frail-appear~ 
ing? 

Roosevelt sometimes is described in 
encyclopedias as having early elected to 
follow a political career. No one knows 
better than his classmate, Congressman 
Charles G. Washburn, that this was not 
the fact. It is clear that in his earlier 
years in college he wanted to be a nat- 
uralist, was actually a very studious 
spectacled young man, president of the 

| Natural History Society, poring over his 


t 


books but always finding time to at- 
tend to his old turtle, snakes and birds, 
in the next room. Then, later, how na- 
tural it was, as an editor of the Harvard 
Advocate, perceiving the opportunity to 
wield influence, that he thought he would 
like to be a journalist. An intimate 
friend asserts that after he had got him- 
self well disliked in the New York As- 
sembly by a large number of old-style 
regular Republicans and went West to 
build up his health on a ranch, he took it 
for granted that he had come to the end 
of a short political career. And if any- 
thing were needed to confirm his un- 
popularity with politicians, he next took 
a position as United States Civil Service 
Commissioner, where a man can be more 
sure of disappointing his political friends 
than in any other office in the whole 
country. Such a man is the subject of 
endless requests for favors uniformly 
denied as the merit system of examina- 
tions is upheld, and yet Roosevelt held 
this position for six years, even a Demo- 
cratic President insisting upon his re- 
taining it. As if adding insult to injury, 
he next served a term as New York City 
Police Commissioner, enforcing amid a 
storm of protests the excise law against 
saloons. 

What he and his classmates missed in 
their college careers he has told very 
clearly: “Individual morality I was 
taught by the books I read at home and 
the books I studied at Harvard. But 
there was (Continued on page 68) 


New Self-Massa 
REDUCES WAI 
-Fasily ! 


Substitutes good, solid 
tissue for bulky, useless, 
disfiguring fat, yet sit 
so gently you hardly know 
it is there. 


Formerly those who 
wished to reduce without 
dieting or strenuous exer- 
cise had to go 
fessional masseur. 
method brought about the 
desired reduction. But it 
| was expensive and time- 
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consuming, and few could 
take advantage of it. 
Remarkable New 
Invention 
Atlast a wonderful newin- 
vention brings this same 
effective method within the 
reach ofall. The Weil Scien- 
tific Reducing Belt, by means 
of specially prepared and 
scientifically fitted rubber, is 
80 constructed that as you 
| wearitevery breath you take 





and every movement you 
make imparts a constant mas 
sage to every inch of the ab- 
domen. Working for you every 
second, it reduces much more 
| rapidly than ordinary massage, sav- 
| iag both time and money 
Actually Removes Fat 
It does not merely draw in your waist 
and make you appear thinner It 
actually takes off the fat. Within a few 
weeks many people find 4 to 6 inches 
gone from the waistline and look and 
feel 10 to 15 years younger 
The Weil Method of reduction is used by athletes and jockeys 
| because it reduces quickly and preserves their strength. Highly 
endorsed by physicians. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
| Write today for full description and Special 10-Day Trial Offer 
i The Weil Company, 586 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn 


| | THE WEIL COMPANY, 581 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen :— Please send me, without obligation, complete | 

| description of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and your 

special 10-Day Trial Offer | 
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pletion assist you to a position 
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plus expenses, or refund your tuition. 
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“Keystone State” 


Parade Bugle 


The new long-model Bugle, especially designed 


for Legion and Fraternal musical units. Long, 
akish lines—stirring, full trumpet tone, 
Remarkably easy to blow. 
28 in. long, built in 
| | G with slide to F; 
| chords with Mili- 
tary Band. 
Staff Sergeant 
| Frank Witchey, 


% 13rd Cavalry, 
- * Fort Myer, Va., 
using a Weymann Parade ugle at 
Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Arlington. 
Single Bugle, Prepaid - - $8 
Quantity prices on request 
We organize and equip complete bands, orches 
tras or string bands for Fraternal, School and 
Civie Organizations. Sole distributors for 
Keystone State Band Instruments. Dist'rs 
for Ludwig Drums and Buescher True-Tone 
Band Instruments and Saxophones 
SPECIAL OUTFIT 
Complete musical equip- 
ment for unit of 15 men $116.00 
Write today for Special Outfit details. 
H. A. WEYMANN & SON, Inc. 


LM-1, 1108 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rnatead Instrument Mfrs. Since 1864 
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MAKE $90 A WEEK 
Write me today, and by 
this time next week I 
can place you in a posi- 
tion to make $2 to $5 an 
hour in your spare time, up 
to $15 a day full time. Thou- 
sands of our representatives 
will make that and more 
with our new, fast selling Advance Lines. 


Positions Open Men and 
women wanted at once to take charge of 
territory and help fill enormous demand 
for famous World’s Star Hosiery, Under- 
wont, Lingerie. Sold direct from Mill to 
Home. A complete line for whole family. 


ere Needed? matter what 
yourexperience 
make good 
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years. Sendno ig pay 
lows a fulleolors. 
our direct-to-you easy payment pian and 10 days’ trial offer. 
tstersetionel Ceentier Ex., 186 W, bammnds Govt 116, Chicago, Ill, 


“Mount te 


We jail to mount Birds, Ani- 
mals, youpe! +? ——® Bes taxider, 


Perea crtal a 


Free we tonr Vater ail aboat. bow tol 


dermy. sstern School will be delighted. neood Bide, 


Prohibition ano 


and Investigators 


$2300 to $3400 YEAR 
MEN 23 to 57 
Interesting work. ‘Pull’ unnecessary. Common education 
sufficient. Ex-Service men get preference. 


w eta meng ge 4 for 32 page book of Government Jobs, with full 
description, and particulars on how to get an appointment 
ITUTE, Dept. L331, Rochester, /t. 
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HEAVY PRODUCING POULTRY | 








nat Westie Vaksable 

“CHIcKS WortH More” say 
our customers, Faster matur-| B@DK 
- ing. Healthy. Heavier layers. FREE. 

48 BEST PURE Breeps: CoLorep Book 
Free ; Lowest Prices. Chicks, Fowls, Eggs, Rem- 
edies, Brooders, Stoves, Supplies, ete. Best Ref- 
erences, Fair Play and “Money-Back” Guarantee. 
Great Western Hatchery, Bex 27, Salina, Kansas 











Business... 
The First Year’ 


That was the amazing experience of 
Warren Cobb with Coffield Tire Protectors. 
Coftield is paying men astonishing sums. 


SELLING DOUBLE TIRE MILEAGE! 


Get into this wonderful new field where the 
profits are unlimited! Simply show motorists 
how Coffield Tire Protectors banish punctures, 
blowouts and rim cuts, often make even cheap- 
est tires wear 10,000 extra miles! No trick 
fluids—just simple strips of live rubber that 
fit between casing and tube. Easy to put on. Save $40 a 
year for motorists. Endorsed by big users. Fully patented. 
Get FREE SAMPLE and details of permanent, attrac- 
tive sales proposition in protected territory. Just write 
COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR COMPANY 
431 S. Harshman St. Dayton, Ohie 
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almost no teaching of the need for col- 
lective action, and of the fact that in 
addition to, not as a substitute for, in- 
dividual responsibility, there is a col- 
lective responsibility. I had also, 
consciously or unconsciously, been taught 
that socially and industrially pretty 
much the whole duty of the man lay in 
thus making the best of himself; that 
he should be honest in his dealings with 
others and charitable in the old-fashioned 
way to the unfortunate; but that it 
was no part of his business to join with 
others in trying to make things better 
for the many by curbing the abnormal 
and excessive development of individual- 
ism in a few. . . . Such teaching, if not 
corrected by other teaching, means ac- 
quiescence in a riot of lawless business 
individualism which would be quite as 
destructive to real civilization as the 
lawless military individualism of the 
Dark Ages.” 


My Classmate Theodore Roosevelt 


(Continued from page 67) 


This other teaching which Harvard 
failed to give, Roosevelt got by mixing 
with his fellow citizens in his New York 
Assembly District Club. He also got it 
in the Legislature studying tenement 
house and labor problems. Finally the 
spirit of co-operation and true democ- 
racy was aroused and confirmed in him 
by his Western ranch life, where the 
very air one breathed was fatal to class 
distinctions. 

Roosevelt’s whole life was a fight 
against the regular machine politician— 
the type that always allies itself with 
big business. The “riot of lawless busi- 
ness individualism would be quite as 
destructive to real civilization as the 
lawless military individualism of the 
Dark Ages.” Here was the origin of his 
policy of conservation of public re- 
sources for which he often said he would 
rather be judged than by any other one 
achievement. 


Prima ‘Donnas of the Turf 


(Continued from page 


among racing men of Sulky Sara. He 
has burnt up hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for his backers and has saved 


many a bookmaker from bankruptcy 
by his eccentricities. He will lay his 
ears back and refuse to run his race 


at the most unexpected and most in- 
opportune times. When he stands out 
over the rest of the field like ice cream 
over codfish and one who fancies his 
chances has to wager ten dollars to 
win five, he is quite likely to take it 
into his head not to run a lick. And 
once he makes up his mind there’s no 
power known to his owners, trainers or 
jockeys that will make him run. De- 
spite this fact he has won more than 
$200,000 in purses, more than repaying 
Mrs. Vanderbilt the $35,000 she paid 
Colonel Phil T. Chinn for the son of 
High Time at Saratoga a few years ago. 

Sometimes a wise jockey will discover 
how to handle one of these tempera- 
mental horses just as a wise theatrical 
manager will find out how to soothe the 
sobs of a temperamental actress. Earl 
Sande, retired premier jockey, is one 
of these gifted riders. It was Sande and 
Sande alone who could get the best out 
of Mad Hatter and who helped materi- 
ally in making Mad Hatter the great 
race horse he is. 

Mad Hatter was and still is one of 
those horses that try men’s souls. There 
is no denying that this ten-year-old son 
of Fair Play and Madcap is as tempera- 
mental as an opera singer. At the same 
time he is one of the most remarkable 
thoroughbreds that ever kicked a groom. 
When at the top of his form he was 

capable of beating the best horses in 
training—if he wanted to. He demon- 
strated at the age of eight that he was 


still a great horse by taking an impost 
of 125 pounds and winning the Subur- 
ban Handicap, a mile and a quarter 
race, in the excellent time of 2:03 3/5. 

Sande learned a lot about this son ol 
Fair Play during the seasons when Mad 
Hatter was a four, five and six-year- 
old. In the first races that he had the 
leg up on the big fellow Sande discov- 
ered that Mad Hatter was headstrong, 
that he liked nothing better than to 
have his own way, that he preferred to 
run in the middle of the track rather 
than on the rail, that he liked to bore 
out coming into the stretch and that 
he would run kindliest when he thought 
he was doing what Sande didn’t want 
him to do. 

Sande didn’t learn all this in one or 
two rides. But each time that he rode 
the sturdy runner from the Rancocas 
barn he got more insight into the horse's 
character and temperament. He found 
that Mad Hatter was without fear and 
loved a fight. When he made those two 
important discoveries Sande began to 
outwit his mount. When he wanted Mad 
Hatter to run his fastest Sande re- 
versed the ordinary procedure. Instead 
of going to the bat as they say of a boy 
who pulls the whip on his mount, Ear! 
took a firmer grip on the reins and gave 
them a steady pull. That made Mad 
Hatter think his rider wanted him to 
ease off the pace and, being a contrary 
beggar, he’d clamp his teeth down on 
the bit and run all the harder. 

At another moment in another race 
when Sande wanted the Hatter to lay 
off the pace, to ease up before the final 
battle in the stretch, where races are 
really won and lost, he would shake up 
the old fellow and urge him on, and, of 
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course, these tactics being misunder- 
stood by the horse, he would deliberate- 
ly slow up. 

Many a less patient rider than Earl 
Sande would have called Mad Hatter a 
lot of bad names and let it go at that. 
But Sande didn’t win the position of 
leading American jockey through im- 
petuosity or lack of patience. He made 
a game out of his riding of Mad Hatter 
—a game of wits in which he almost al- 
ways won. Although Mad Hatter lost many 
a race in which he was the logical fa- 
vorite he also made a remarkable rec- 
ord. He wasn’t taken very seriously as 
a two-year-old nor yet as a three-year- 
old. He wasn’t ridden by Sande those 
years, but in his fourth year at the 
races Mad Hatter won the Yorktown 
Handicap over the mile and a quarter 
route at Empire City, with 126 pounds 
up, and in the fall beat Billy Kelly and 
Sir Barton, two great horses, in the mile 
of the Serial Weight-for-Age race. In 
his fifth year he won such important 
events as the Kings County Handicap, 
the Metropolitan, the Jockey Club 
Gold Cup (at two miles), the October 
Handicap at Jamaica, and in his sixth 
repeated on the first-named three be- 
sides taking first money in the Pierre- 
pont Handicap and the Champlain at 
Saratoga. 

Some horses, like some people, get 
terribly annoyed by the commonplaces 
of life. They dislike routine, crowds 
and certain kinds of discipline. Care 
Free, the son of the unbeaten Colin 
out of Domino Noire, was one of these. 
When the Schwartz brothers, who put 
through the $145,000,000 Dodge Broth- 
ers deal, owned Care Free, they did 
everything they could think of to make 
an honest race horse out of him. Fora 
long time he abhorred the paddock and 
would refuse to enter it unless he was 
blindfolded. Then, once there and the 
bandages removed, he would become 
nervous. and irritable. He didn’t like to 
be stared at by the crowds that frequent 
the paddock. 

He would go to the post all right, but 
| it was always a matter of conjecture 

whether he would break away with his 
field. Because of his excellent breeding 
he had a large following among the 
speculatively inclined and when in the 
mood to run rewarded them for their 
confidence. He had amazing speed. But 
just when everybody believed that he 
had overcome his nervousness and was 
in a good mood—and after owners, 
trainers and wiseacres had bet on him 
—he would take a notion not to run and 
nothing short of dynamite would get 
him away from the barrier. 

After many bitter disappointments the 
Schwartz brothers finally disposed of 
Care Free and the speedy son of Colin 
began paying for his derelictions by be- 
coming a sort of football of the turf. 
First one owner tried to correct his bad 
habits, then another. He changed own- 
ership many times, drifted into cheap 
equine company, ran in selling plate 
races until finally he became the prop- 
erty of Mrs. A. E. Alexander, whose 
husband trains her horses. 

Alexander is a wise trainer 








He studied 


Care Free from all angles, got into the 
horse’s confidence and treated him as 
if he were a spoiled child who had to 
be reformed. Aleck doesn’t believe in 
the old adage about sparing the whip 
and spoiling the child. Whips were ban- 
ished from Care Free’s sight. Instead 
Alexander went to great pains to shut 
from Care Free’s view the things that 
annoyed him. Never was he taken to 
the paddock without bandages over his 
eyes. He would walk stiff-legged and 
tremble violently when he passed close 
to persons on the track, but after the 
bandages were removed and Alexander 
stroked his neck and talked soothingly 
to him, Care Free would master his 
emotions. : 

A few months after he became Mrs. 
Alexander’s property he began winning 
races again. Then he became the main- 
stay of the Alexander stable. He had a 
wonderful season in 1925, beating every- 
thing in the near-handicap division. 
Strangely enough the halter men—men 
who take advantage of the claiming 
rule to get good horses out of claiming 
races—ignored Care Free. They thought 
his reformation was only temporary. 
But Alexander had driven the bees from 
his bonnet and Care Free repaid by 
winning as many as six races in a row. 

When the hoary-headed gentry of the 
racing world get together to discuss the 
past glories of the American turf and 
the conversation veers to eccentric 
horses someone is almost sure to bring 
up the name of Cardinal Sarto, a brown 
gelding by Reggy from Tyrona which 
raced under the colors of L. C. Williams 
on the Western tracks about fifteen 
years ago. 

The Cardinal had a world of speed 
over a short route but, like Care Free, 
he was a bad post actor. If he made 
up his mind he didn’t feel like racing 
he would stand flat-footed at the barrier 
and watch the field fly away without so 
much as blinking his eyes. 

In the fall of 10909 he was at the 
races out in Montana and in excellent 
condition. He won two or three races 
but he lost a lot more by his. prima 
donna tactics. It was getting along to- 
ward the end of the meeting and the 
stable hands were looking for a spot to 
make get-away money. They knew that 
if Cardinal Sarto would only break from 
the barrier in a race in which he was 
entered on September oth he could win, 
and probably at a price, as the book- 
makers had come to the conclusion that 
he was not a horse to be afraid of. 

The day before this race the trainer 
had an inspiration. He filled a shotgun 
with rock salt, then took Cardinal Sarto 
to the schooling post—that part of a 
race track where young horses or bad 
actors are schooled in breaking away 
from the post. After a conference with 
the starter who was schooling the frac- 
tious contingent the trainer of Cardinal 
Sarto told the boy who was riding him 
to put on a heavy leather jerkin over 
his sweater and coat and take the Cardi- 
nal to the web. The boy did and the 
trainer took a position about fifteen 
feet behind the horse. As prearranged 
between the (Continued on page 70) 
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at OUR EXPENSE! 


It’s easy to sell any man America’s greatest 
shirt values—direct from factory—at lowest 
prices with money back guarantee. Finest 
Fabrics—many patterns—one day delivery. 
. Postage and C. 0. D. charges prepaid. 
Our new Spring Style Sales Outfit will 
show you how to build a steady sub- 
° stantial income. FREE if you 
write NOW. Address Dept, L1, 
e Rosecliff Shirt Corp. 
1237 Broadway 
New York 



































Women wild” over this 
smart line of Dress Goods, Silks, 
Wash Fabricsa—Handkerchiefs, 
Fancy Goods, Easy sales, big 
repeat trade. Liberal commis- 
sions and bonuses. Men and wo- 
men, full or spare time.1000sam- 


plea furnished. Write quickly. 
The National Importing Co. 
73 Broadway, N. Y.C. 














Make $75 a Week 
This Way... 


If you want $75 to $125 a week—or 
$3.00 an hour for your spare time— 
make it this easy way. Sell groceries 
and 400 home necessities direct to users 
from the great Harley factory. Anyone 
can do it—men or women. Every home 
uses Harley guaranteed products every s@e 
day. They gladly buy from you. Women 
welcome the chance to save on quality 
foods, soaps, cosmetics, etc. Save op 
Groceries too. You make 40% to 56% 
profit and in addition save $5 to $10 
weekly on what you use yourself. Get 
amazing facts today. You simply take 
orders. No stock to carry, no store, no 
investments. You don’t risk a penny. 
We start you and show you how to get 
steady customers. Just a few customers 
pay you surprising profits. L. Bodine 
made $151 in one week, Indiana woman 
2 See how easy it is 
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Does your 
post need 


money ? 


ERE is a golden oppor- 
tunity for your Post! 
The American Legion Film 
Service has gathered together 
a library of splendid war, pa- 
triotic and historical motion 
pictures which are particularly 
suited for exhibition by or un- 
der the auspices of your Post 
Our special Exhibiting Plan has 
been followed successfully by 
thousands of Posts. A copy of 
this money-making Plan will be 
mailed on request. It’s free— 

no obligation, 


The Sky Raider’ 
(SEE PaGE 71) 


A thrilling motion picture drama 
of the air, featuring the late 
Captain Nungesser, famous 
French ace, and hero of the ill- 
fated Nungesser-Coli trans-At- 
lantic flight, is among the splen- 
did productions available. 


“The Man 
Without a Country”’ 


(SEE PAGE 72) 


An absorbing and _ splendidly 
enacted patriotic motion pic- 
ture drama based on the famous 
book of the same name, is avail- 
able at an exceptionally fair 
rental charge. It is an authen- 
tic, historical document carry- 
ing a strong patriotic lesson. 


The Tenth Annual 
Convention’’ (San Antonio) 


(SEE PAGE 73) 


An absorbing and highly enter- 
taining one reel motion picture 
history, covering every phase of 
the San Antonio Convention, 
has just been completed. Avail- 
able for immediate bookings. 

ACH of the pictures offers 

an exceptional opportunity 
ot raising funds which your 
Post cannot afford to ignore. 
Write for particulars! 


Address 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 
FILM SERVICE 


777 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Prima ‘Donnas of the Turf 


(Continued from page 69) 


trainer and the starter the latter sig- 
nalled the trainer an instant before he 
was ready to spring the barrier. Then 
the starter pressed the button and 
yelled, ‘Come on!” At the same instant 
the trainer took careful aim and fired 
the charge of rock salt at Cardinal 
Sarto. It hit the stubborn old fellow 
squarely in the spot where it would give 
him the most encouragement. With 
a lunge that almost unseated the boy 
Cardinal Sarto was on his way, flying. 
He overtook the others before he had 
gone a hundred yards. 

The next afternoon Cardinal Sarto 
was entered in a three-quarter-mile race 
with Aunt Hala, Moss Back, R. A. Mc- 
Curdy, Annie Laurie and others of that 
class. The bookies were laying ten to 
one against the Cardinal, with few tak- 
ers until the boys from Cardinal Sarto’s 
barn arrived in the betting ring. They 
went to their hoss with every dime there 
was among them. 

When Cardinal Sarto was _ being 
warmed up under the eaves of his 
stable before the race his trainer took 
down the old shotgun and sitting down 
where the Cardinal could see him every 
tire he passed, proceeded to fill it full 
of rock salt. Cardinal Sarto watched 
him intently. Then, when the horse was 
taken to the barrier, the trainer fol- 
lowed carrying the gun. When the 
horses lined up in front of the web the 
trainer walked back of the field and 
took a position inside the fence near 
Cardinal Sarto. The old horse looked 
around at him twice, then put his mind 
on the business before him. 

When the field was in line and the 
starter sprung the barrier and yelled 
“Come on!” old Cardinal Sarto got en- 
tirely and immediately away from there 
He was out in front before they had 
gone fifty yards and he was never 
headed, winning by himself. After that 
he never failed to leave the barrier and 
won many races for his owner and 
trainer. 

J. E. Widner’s bay gelding, Natural- 
ist, a French-bred horse by Rabelais 
from Nature, cost the betting public 
millions of dollars by his whimsical ac- 
tions. If ever a horse lived that took a 
look at the betting odds as he went to 
the post that horse was Naturalist. He 
seemed to know just when the public 
was betting on him and when the odds 
against him were long. 

Naturalist’s favorite stunt was to go 
to the post a hot favorite, rear, tear, 
kick and bite for several minutes, then 
line up at the web. When those in the 
betting ring saw the big bay all set for 
the start their hopes went up. Then it 
was that Naturalist would pin back his 
ears when the barrier was sprung, dig 
his fore feet into the soil and give his 
backers the laugh. 

He began acting badly at Aqueduct 
when he was a three-year-old, perhaps 
because the bookmakers held him at 


one hundred to one against Omar Khay- 
yam, the Derby winner of 1917. He 
didn’t run kindly that day. After a 
couple of victories he went from bad to 
worse. At Saratoga in the summer of 1918 
in a race with Flags, Crank and other 
good horses he started slowly, dropped 
far back, came on again with a great 
rush, began to sulk, then came on again 
and was going fastest at the end. Had 
he won his race that day his followers 


“would have cleaned up hundreds of 


thousands of dollars. 

In his next race, when everybody was 
“looking out the window” and the odds 
seemed to suit him, Naturalist got 
away well, raced as if he liked it and 
won handily. 

The greatest blow he ever delivered 
his followers was at Aqueduct in the 
fall meeting of 1918. He was the odds- 
on favorite to win from Borrow and 
High Cost in the Arverne Handicap. A 
barrel of money was bet on him by the 
public. But he evidently decided he 
would teach the betting fraternity a 
lesson, for he took his time getting 
away from the barrier, sulked all the 
way up the back stretch, and when 
Jockey Knapp started to give him a 
hard ride home the strong-headed horse 
ran out at the head of the stretch and 
finished nowhere. 

Naturalist became such an uncertain 
quantity at the barrier that men who 
bet on him would say, “I’m betting not 
that he will win but that he will not be 
left at the post.” It was almost a cinch 
in most company, that if he got off well 
he would win. In 1917 he won five 
races in a row then got into one of his 
sulky streaks and dropped ten straight 

The reports of Naturalist’s races are 
full of such comments as “Refused to 
extend himself,” “Naturalist sulked. 
“Naturalist propped,” or “Naturalist 
bore out.” A great race runner but an 
uncertain one. 

Everybody who knows the history of 
opera is aware that many of the great- 
est singers have had their weakness for 
the wine when it was red, white or 
amber. In the equine world these 
artists have their counterparts. High- 
strung race horses sometimes like their 
liquor and refuse to do their stuff unless 
they get it. In fairness to them, how- 
ever, it must be said that they did not 
start their booze careers after Volstead 
They were pre-Volstead horses who were 
led into temptation by evil companions 

Prince Brutus, a chestnut gelding by 
Brutus from Princess, which was owned 
and raced by Bill Caine in California 
back in the days when Bud Fisher was 
tipping horses through his two charac- 
ters, Mutt and Jeff, was a beer hound 
a regular guzzler. Also, he was one of 
those horses that craved plenty of at- 
tention from his handlers. He was al- 
ways looking around for rewards such 
as sugar and carrots. That is, until he 
stumbled upon the joys of beer. 
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| The Prince had plenty of speed and 
| stamina but wouldn’t run unless coddled 


before a race. If he was sent to the 
post without everybody making a fuss 
over him he might, and often did, take 
a notion to punish those who neglected 
him by refusing to run a lick. 

One day when the stable boys were 
rushing the can between the stable and 
a little saloon just outside the track at 
Emeryville, Prince Brutus began his 
career on the primrose path. It seems 
that the boys had just brought a can of 
beer into Brutus’s stall and were about 
to drink it when all were summoned by 
Caine. Forgetting the beer, they rushed 
out, and while they were gone Prince 
Brutus stuck his muzzle into the can 
and proceeded to enjoy himself. 

When the boys returned they were 
amazed and chagrined to find the Prince 
with his nose in the can looking for 
more. But that wasn’t the end of it. 
Next day when Prince Brutus raced and 
won he came back to the stable and 


| made straight for the growler. When he 


found the can was empty he raised a 
terrible ruction, kicking, biting and rear- 
ing. His trainer wondered if this was 
another example of temperament. Then 
one of the stable boys explained what 


| had happened the previous day. 





“So!” said the trainer, who was wise 
in the ways of horses and men. “Here, 
boy, go get a can of beer.” When the 
beer was brought in Prince Brutus 


quieted down, nickered and with a 
merry twinkle in his erstwhile wicked 
eye, proceeded to hoist one. Thereafter 
whenever he won he was rewarded with 
a couple of quarts. When he lost his 
trainer punished him by showing him 
the empty can. It didn’t take Prince 
Brutus long to figure out that he had 
to win races if he wanted his beer. 

Everything went along ail right until 
one day something happened at the 
corner saloon and no beer could be pro- 
cured. Prince Brutus went into a tan- 
trum. He kicked and bit and refused to 
be quieted. In desperation the trainer 
sent out and got some near-beer from 
a soft drink vender. But when this was 
offered to Prince Brutus another scene 
ensued. They couldn’t’ fool him with 
that bellywash and he let ’em know it. 

What makes race horses tempera- 
mental? Several things. Too much 
work is perhaps the chief cause. Some 
horses, like some prize fighters, get irri- 
table in training and simply lie down on 
the job. Others get temperamental 
streaks from tender mouths, bad han- 
dling by exercise boys, whippings, or 
too much racing. 

But like temperamentalists of the 
stage, most of them can be cured of 
their eccentricities if the right man gets 
hold of them before they become too 
settled in their ways. As a general rule 
the best cure is kindness and gentle- 
ness. 


Fresh Mackerel 


(Continued from page 19) 


good money, but few save anything. 
They are paid a percentage of the catch. 
In the case of mackerel after the ex- 
penses of the voyage are defrayed fifty 
percent of the proceeds go to the owners 
of the vessel and fifty is divided among 
the crew, with larger cuts for skipper, 
boatswain and engineer. A mackerel trip 
usually lasts three weeks, and the in- 
dividual earnings of the crew average 
around one hundred dollars. Often they 
run higher than that. Two-hyndred-dol- 
lar trips are not uncommon, and every 
season there is a streak of luck that 
brings in four hundred dollars to a man, 
clear of expenses. This money may 
last a seaman a week on shore, but the 
chances are that before he ships again 
it is gone, however long that may take. 
_ Consequently a crew seldom remains 
intact for more than one trip, because 
those who are able to get rid of their 
money the fastest put to sea the soon- 
est. There is also a constant migration 
of fishermen back and forth between 
Gloucester and the fishing ports of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land. Or a man may take a notion to 
make a voyage to Europe or to Brazil. 
But sooner or later he is back in Glou- 
cester. The rovers and free spenders 
make up the majority of the Gloucester 
fishermen, although each vessel has a 
few standbys who stick to her for months 
at a stretch. Of a crew of fifteen the 
American carried nine men who had 


ee 
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been in her the previous trip, which, 
having been without profit, made it ad- 
vantageous for men to reship in the 
hope of earning back what they had 
lost by their contribution to the ex- 
penses. But six men had preferred to 
take their loss in cash and go elsewhere. 
It is part of*a life of ceaseless change. 

Lack of cash did not cramp the card 
games, for cigarettes and tobacco pass 
as money aboard ship, and no Gloucéster 
mariner need go to sea without tobacco 
or anything else he should have. The 
stores in Gloucester will extend credit 
to be settled for at the end of a trip. 
The instant availability of this credit is 
a tribute to the punctuality with which 
a fisherman pays his debts. It is also 
an obstacle to saving, for broke or flush 
no Gloucester seaman ever wants for a 
meal, a bed, or for employment—a 
“sight,” as they call it. 

Supper was at four, and as soon as 
Uncle Joe had the galley cleared up he 
would settle himself on a locker in the 
fo’c’s’le and begin to tune his fiddle. 

“Well, boys, what'll it be?” 

That would be the finish of the 
rummy game forward. 

“*Wind on the Beam,’ Joe, know 
that *un?” 

“Used to know it, but my old arm 
ain’t so slippery as it was in my young 
days. Make a hash of a lot of pieces I 
used to be able to play standin’ on my 
head.” (Continued on page 72) 
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Raider” 


NGESSER, the oft deco- 
rated ace of aces, the 










idol of all France—who per- 
ished in the ill-fated Nun- 
gesser-Coli trans-Atlantic 







flight, in a motion picture 





drama unequalled in emo- 






tional intensity. 


x** 






A tremendous love story 





crammed with thrills such as 





the screen has never known; 





a daring air mail robbery, 





and the most spectacular air- 






plane battle ever screened! 





An exhibition of steel nerves 





and daring that will hold 





you spell-bound. 


x** 


This thrilling and never-to- 








be-forgotten picture can be 






exhibited by your Post at a 






tremendous profit. A special 






Exhibiting plan, which is 






yours for the asking, affords 






a golden money-making op- 






portunity. 


x** 


Write for it today. It’s free 
-and no obligation. 








Address 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
FILM SERVICE 


777 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 









[SEE PAGE 70}- 
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“The Man 


Without a 
Country 







OKO SE 






F yen gay and well di- 
rected film portrayal of 
the famous book of the same 
name. A historical and pa- 
triotic document of early 
American politics, which is 
literally crammed with ac- 
tion and thrills. 


xk 


“THE MAN WITHOUT A 
COUNTRY?” is one of the most 
powerful patriotic motion pic- 
tures ever made. Philip Nolan, 
a young Lieutenant in the 
United States Army, because of 
his great admiration for Aaron 
Burr, allows himself tq become 
involved in the latter’s attempt 
to establish Texas as an inde- 
pendent state, with the purpose 
of making war on the United 
States. The plot is discovered, 
and at the subsequent treason 
trial Nolan, in a fit of frenzy, 
cries out, “Damn the United 
States! I wish I may never hear 
of the United States again.” 
His wish is his sentence and he 
is immediately transferred to 
the battleship Constitution and 
thereafter is never allowed to 
hear the name of the country he 
damned nor is he allowed to see 
its shores. Through a series of 
thrilling adventures, Nolan re- 
veals his love for his country 
and redeems himself. 


xk 


A special Exhibiting Plan is 








available, which will enable your 


Post to play “THE MAN 
WITHOUT A COUNTRY” 
in your community at a hand- 
some profit. Write for it today. 
It’s free—and no obligation. 


Address 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
FILM SERVICE 
777 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


[SEE PAGE 70}- 
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Fresh Mackerel 


(Continued from page 71) 


Tucking the violin under his chin, 
Joe began to wield the bow with a mag- 
nificent flourish, patting his foot in time, 
which the listeners took up one by one. 
“Wind on the Beam” is a jig, or clog— 
I get those two mixed—-and makes you 
want to use your feet. 

“Whew!” said Joe mopping his brow 
on his apron. “But that’s a lively one! 
A fine piece on the pipes, too. A great 
favorite in my young days on Prince 
Edward’s Island. Never ashore but what 
a big dance and the farmers’ girls from 
miles around. The young folks don’t 
have no good times like that no more.” 

“Pigeon on the Gate’, Uncle Joe.” 

“Pigeon on the Gate.’ Me, oh my. 
That carries me back—” 

“Pigeon on the Gate” 
applauded. It is an old 
dance tune that calls for 

“This is my shore fiddle,” said Joe. 
“Ain’t ne’er been to sea before. Damp- 
ness gets in it and it don’t sound so 
good.” 

“ ‘Whiskey Johnny’.” 

“Whiskey Johnny” is a chantey used 
in the halyards or when hauling at the 
running gear. 


was roundly 
Nova Scotia 
fast stepping. 


Whiskey is the life of man, 
Whis-key John-ny! 

Oh, whiskey is the life of man, 
Whiskey for my Johnny! 

Whiskey made me pawn my clothes, 
Whis-key John-ny! 

Oh, whiskey made me pawn my clothes, 
Whiskey for my Johnny! 


“How old are you, Joe?” someone 
asked during an intermission. 
“Somewhat over thirty,” said the 


musician. “Caught my first mackerel in 
Ah, we had some great skippers and 


some smart vessels in them days. And 
some great fishermen. Ig my young 
days before they put the power in. The 


Lita R., the Senator Salisbury and the 
Charles H. Taylor with old Cap’n Paddy 
McGinnis. There was a great navigator, 
Paddy McGinnis. The Lita R. running 
before the wind with all sail set to make 
a market. They laid her on the rocks 
in a gale of wind off Lunaberg, Nova 
Scotia, one night—the winter of ’93, if 
I recollect. Yes, I was in her, and it 
wasn’t my first shipwreck or my last one 
either 

A rival attraction to Uncle Joe's con- 
certs was the radio aft, but it wasn’t so 
much of a rival. The static was bad, but 
I am not sure that with this disability 
removed the radio would have had the 
pulling power of Uncle Joe’s fiddle, ex- 
cept when there was something on the 
air like the old square dance tunes we 
got from Nashville, Tennessee, one night 
The cabin was crowded until one o’clock 
in the morning listening to them. The 
men liked these pieces because of their 
kinship to the music they had been 
brought up on in Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia. 

Gloucester is an American institution, 
with its traditions rooted in the past 


when New England seamanship asserted 
its challenge to the supremacy of the 
parent race across the ocean, and for 
generations it was maintained by native- 
born sons of Yankeedom. That epoch 
has passed. In the crew of the American 
was one native-born United States citi- 
zen—and that one by a chance of events. 
He is Bill Delaney. Bill was born in 
Gloucester. Bill’s father was a Nova 
Scotian and his mother a French-Ca- 
nadian. Bill was brought up in Canada 
and his mother’s tongue is as natural to 
him as English. His return to his birth- 
place is a coincidence of a seaman’s rov- 
ing life. Of the remainder of the crew 
two were native-born Irishmen, two 
French-Canadians and the rest Nova 
Scotians and Newfoundlanders. Captain 
Williams is a Newfoundlander, but a 
naturalized United States citizen, as is 
required of the masters of ships of 
American registry. 

There are, I suppose, fifteen hundred 
seamen sailing out of Gloucester among 
whom, Captain Williams told me, he 
would have a hard time gathering up a 
single crew of native-born stock. The 
maritime provinces of Canada and New- 
foundland (which is not, as many sup- 
pose, a part of the Dominion of Can- 
ada) furnish the bulk of them, but the 
Portuguese and the Italians are on the 
increase, and no little rivalry exists be- 
tween them and the Nordics. For a 
couple of centuries the Portuguese, Ital- 
ians, English and French fishermen have 
plied their trade on the Great Bank of 
Newfoundland in the North Atlantic 
Portuguese four-masters come over there 
now and remain at sea for six months, 
salting down their catch. 

Life at sea has changed in the past 
hundred years, when it was nothing un- 
usual for a captain to call his authority 
to the attention of the crew with a cat- 
o’-nine-tails, but life on land has changed 
the more profoundly and the American 
nation and the American people are the 
children of change. They have deserted 
the sea. Gloucester was one of the last 
if not the last, of our exclusively mari- 
time strongholds. A majority of the 
Gloucester vessels are still owned by the 
old maritime families of the region, bw’ 
their sons no longer go to sea. They go 
to Dartmouth College and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. This 
absentee ownership will not last forever 
The Portuguese, the Italians and, to a 
more limited extent, the English-speak- 
ing immigrants from the North are buy- 
ing in. An eighth, a quarter, a half in- 
terest and presently they own the vessel 


they sail 
On the fourth day out the weather 
cleared sufficiently to fish. The star- 


board boom was lowered and the seine 
boat that we had been towing astern 

was brought alongside and hitched to 
the boom. Captain Williams went aloft. 
and from the swaying foremast cross- 
trees, eighty feet above the deck, sc: anned 
the sea for a school of mackerel. Along 
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about noontime the trail got warm. 

“In your boat!’ came the call from 
the masthead. Fore and aft men tumbled 
on deck and began to vault the rail into 
the seine boat. The man serving his 
regular watch at the wheel was relieved 
by Dominique De Young, a gigantic 
French-Canadian, whose extraordinary 
strength qualified him for the job of 
maneuvering the vessel during a “set.” 
With the seine-boat crew at their posts 
and two men in a small dory towed 
astern of the seine boat, the only per- 
sons remaining on board the vessel were 
the captain, aloft, the cook, the engineer, 
and De Young at the wheel. 

The evidences of fish were on the 
water. The strategy of making a catch 
is to locate a school of sufficient size and 
surround it with the seine. The vessel 
loops and circles, constantly altering its 
speed and course. 

“Starboard a little!” 
from the masthead. 

“Starboard a little,” repeats De Young. 

Stea-d-d-dy!” 

“Steady.” 

“Give her a bell!” 

“A bell,” says De 
engine throbs faster. 

“Por-r-rt!” 

“Port.” 

‘“Har-r-rd a port!” 

“Hard a_ port.” The muscles of 
Monsieur De Young’s naked arms bulge 
as he claws at the wheel. The American 
is a hard steerer. 

This kept up for an hour, and several 
of the seine boat crew went to sleep. 
A seaman can sleep anywhere at any 
time, a faculty’ the irregularity of his 
hours renders desirable 

Finally the captain sighted a school 
he thought he could get and maneuvered 
the vessel alongside. 

Get ready your end!” he called out 
to the seine boat crew. 

“Ready the end,” acknowledged the 
in charge of the seine boat, and 
the end of the seine is made ready to 
launch 

Let go your end! Starboard! 
board! Speed her up!” 

The end of the seine is dropped from 
the seine boat, and the dory with two 
oarsmen is cast off to “lay” on it and 
hold it in place. De Young threatens to 
pull the wheel up by its roots; the vessel 
begins to describe a circle with Jack 
Powers nursing his old engine to get the 
most out of her. In the seine boat Fred 
Evans, the most skillful seiner and the 
jolliest fellow on board, is too preoccu- 
pied to smile as he pays out the seine so 
it will sink at once free of twists and 
snarls, which is no simple trick. Uncle 
Joe's head pops out of the galley to 


comes the call 


Young, and the 


bos n 


Hard 


a Star 


obser the operation. Every set re- 
calls a parallel in his personal experi- 
ences 

Th things take place in about the 
time takes to read it. The vessel 
describes a complete circle. The seine 


boat comes alongside the dory and re- 
covers the loose end of the seine. The 
seine boat then casts off from the boom 
of the vessel and the vessel shears off 
a few hundred yards and heaves to to 
await developments. The circular pat- 
Se 
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tern of the seine is outlined on the sur- 
face of the water by the corks that hold 
it up. This pattern is about four hun- 
dred feet in diameter, the seine being 
220 fathoms or 1,320 feet in length. It 
reaches down into the ocean to a depth 
of nineteen fathoms. 

Fast work is now going on in the 
seine boat. Through the bottom edge 
of the seine runs a rope called the purse 
line. The two ends of the purse line are 
secured in the seine boat and attached 
to a drum revolved by a small gas 
engine. As quickly as possible these 
ropes are pulled in, like the strings of 
a laundry bag. This is called pursing the 
seine. When the seine is pursed it as- 
sumes the form of a sack floating in the 
sea, four hundred feet across the mouth 
and around 120 feet deep. 

The dory that acted as anchor to the 
loose end of the seine while the set was 
being made rows to the vessel and takes 
the captain out to the seine boat, where 
he is on hand to meet the many con- 
tingencies that may arise during the 
hauling in of a seine. By the time the 
seine is three-quarters in it is known for 
certain whether there are any fish in it 

On this first set there were fish. Jack 
Powers and De Young brought the ves- 
sel alongside the seine boat. The seine 
had been hauled in save for a pocket 
which was bulging with fish. A dip net 
operated by a gas engine on the deck 
of the vessel was rigged and the first 
scoopful of fish was raised and dumped, 
flipping and flapping on the foredeck 


Blinks! With a heavy run of hard- 
heads among them. This was adverse. 
Blinks are small mackerel, averaging 


about a pound each. They do not com- 
mand the price of regular mackerel, 
which average around two pounds. Hard- 
heads are a type of mackerel for which 
there is no market, although Uncle Joe 
assured me they were just as good eat- 
ing, only nowadays there are so few 
cooks who know their business 

The catch aggregated six thousand 
pounds, of which a thousand pounds of 
blinks were heaved over the side. The 
rest were put on ice below, and in an 
hour the crew was back in the seine 
boat ready for another set. Four or five 
sets were made during the day, but not 
another fish was caught. Next day four 
or five more sets were made, but nary 


a mackerel, and someone began rum- 
maging the fo’c’s'‘le for that checker- 
board that was on board last trip. No 


use to expect any fish with a checker- 
board on a vessel 

A fair breeze of wind was blowinz 
and we ran in and anchored for the 
night haif a mile off Chatham, a blue- 
stocking summer place on Cape Cod 
Nick De Young and Art (not Bill this 
time) Delaney asked me if I would like 
to row ashore in the dory. We set out, 
but the surf was pounding so hard on 
the beach that we turned back without 
attempting a landing and got a fine guy- 
ing by way of welcome board the vessel 
My companions took the ragging good 
naturedly, without a hint of what I sus- 
pect to be the truth, namely, that their 
caution was on my account, although I 
had assured (Continued on page 74) 
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official motion picture his- 
tory of the San Antonio Con- 
vention. 
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The big parade—the con- 
vention—flashes of a World’s 
Championship Rodeo—a 
giant air circus, and glimpses 
of many historic 
and around San Antonio, are 
all brought to you in a most 
interesting fashion. It is a 
splendid portrayal of one of 
the Legion’s most spectacu- 
lar Conventions, which every 
American Legion Post should 
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The San Antonio Convention 
was of national importance, 
and for this reason any one 
of your local theaters will be 
delighted to exhibit the pic- 
ture in connection with its 
regular program. 
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Only a limited number of 
prints are available, and 
bookings, therefore, must by 
necessity be made in the 
order received. First come, 
first served! The cost is very 
nominal], and well within the 
of every American 
Legion Post. Write today 
for full particulars, 
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reach 


Address 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
FILM SERVICE 
777 North Meridian Street 
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I could swim and was not 
to tell the truth, the least uneasy at 
the prospect. Few sailors swim well, 
however, or have much faith in that 
form of navigation. 


them that 


HE vessel was rolling nicely when 

we turned in after Uncle Joe’s enter- 
tainment to be aroused after a few 
hours’ slumber by the anchor watch’s 
call to the skipper that we were adrift 
All hands fore and aft were on deck in 
a few seconds. The night was black, 
with no moon, but we could see the 
white surf flashing ahead and hear its 
roar. Captain Williams dropped a lead 
line over the side. Sixteen feet. The 
American draws fourteen feet. The wheel 
was put hard a starboard, but the vessel 
was not making enough way to respond. 
“Give her a little kick, John,” Captain 
Williams said to the engineer, and we 
headed straight for the beach. It was 
the only thing to do. If she turned she 
turned, if not we were as good as 
beached anyhow—on the very spot the 
schooner Montclair was lost some 
months before. We had seen her bones 
on the sand while essaying the landing 
in the dory. 

With her bow in the surf the American 
turned in a length and put the breakers 
astern. By the light of a torch it was 
found that the anchor chain had parted, 
due to a flaw in a link rather than the 
force of the storm. We stood to sea 
and all but the watch turned in and 
were asleep in three minutes. 

The next day the sun smiled and we 
had fine weather that was to last the 
rest of the trip. The only mention of 
the incident of the night before that I 
heard was by Uncle Joe, who “could 
tell a blow was due the way I heered 
my kittle sing.” Plenty of ways of fore- 
telling the weather— 


Evening red and morning gray 

You're sure to have a fishing day, 
But evening gray and morning red 
May bring a gale of wind instead. 


That afternoon Bos’n Bagdley, Bill 
Delaney and I were sunning ourselves 
atop the cabin. The bos’n was making 
a bicket for the wheel and asking about 
ranch life in the West. Bos’n Bagdley 
is a quiet little fellow with a pleasant 
voice and spectacles. He is twenty-eight 
years old and went to sea as a cabin 
boy at ten, acquiring his A. B. in a hard 
but highly capable school under New- 
foundland and Scandinavian shipmas- 
ters of the old-time model. At twenty- 
one he still thought the sun revolved 
about the earth when the master of a 
rum-runner plying between St. Pierre, 
Nassau and New Jersey loaned him a 
set of books. From these Able Seaman 
Bagdley mastered the science of naviga- 
tion without a tutor and obtained his 
mate’s certificate. He has served as 
mate in several vessels in the coastwise 
and trans-Atlantic trade. He was in the 





Fresh Mackerel 


(Continued from page 73) 


Dorothy M. Smart one hundred and 
twenty-one days from Copenhagen to 
Savannah, with the crew subsisting on 
side of pork and tea made with part sea 
water. The vessel had been blown into 
an ice field off Labrador. Lately he 
returned to fishing with the idea of 
some day owning his vessel. 

A big Cunarder went by, rocking us 
in the swell it made. Passengers in silks 
and flannels regarded us curiously from 
the rail of the lofty deck. Bill Delaney 
wished to know if I had ever been in 
such a vessel. With the glasses we 
studied the receding liner in detail, I 
pointing out her various features, and 
describing minutely the life of passen- 
gers on board. Bill approved of it. “You 
know,” he said, “that’s the way I’m 
going to travel one of these days. Sign 
on as a first-class passenger, sleep in a 
stateroom with a private bathtub and 
get shaved by the barber.” 

For two days we held a course rough- 
ly south by southeast of Highland Light 
on the Cape and then took up our pa- 
trol for fish along the edge of George’s 
Bank, a famous fishing ground some 
hundred miles off Cape Cod. Nothing 
happened the first two days, but on the 
third day all hands were called before 
four a. m. It was just getting light. 
There was no wind and the ocean was 
as smooth as oil. We were passing 
through not a school but a sea of mack- 
erel. As far as one could look the water 
was alive with them and their smell 
was in the still air. Every man on board 
felt money jingling in his pockets, and 
conversation turned to the price the 
catch would command 


T was, however, an embarrassment of 

riches. There was no making a set 
among these fish. The weight of them 
would have destroyed the seine. So we 
jogged along with the crew in the seine 
boat waiting for the to separate 
into schools. At ten o'clock the skipper 
at the masthead ordered a set. The 
purse lines were being drawn and the 
captain was about to put off in his dory 
when the bos’n cried out to bring the 
gaffs, as sharks had attacked the seine 

All morning we had seen sharks loll- 
ing about like cows in clover. Just then 
a big fellow was loitering alongside the 
vessel and Jack Powers and I were try- 
ing to snag him with a gaff baited with 
a dead mackerel, but he had no appe- 
tite. The gaffs were brought and the 
oarsmen pulled for all they were worth 
to hasten these weapons to the scene of 
action where the seine boat crew were 
battling the bandits with oars and boat- 
hooks 

The gaffs arrived too late. Two sharks 
had been caught in the seine and had 
broken through it, tearing great gaps 
in the meshwork. Most of the mackerel 
escaped through these rents and only a 
little dab of five hundred pounds was 
saved 


nass 





The seine was mended with a dexterity 
surprising to one unfamiliar with such 
work and the crew was ready for 
second set. But conditions no longer 
were favorable. The schools were thin 
and the fish very active. Eight sets were 
made and each time the net hauled in 
empty. It was discouraging. The crew 
was worn out and Uncle Joe mumbled 
over his pots and kettles. These modern 
methods were no good. Like everything 
else in this day and time. Short skirts 
and automobiles. The movies and pro- 
hibition. A lot of them calling them- 
selves fishermen were as bad as steam 
sailors who couldn't splice a rope. Cap- 
tain Williams came down from aloft for 
a few minutes’ rest and a smoke. “Well 
some days you get ‘em and some days 
you don’t.” That was about the nearest 
thing to a complaint anyone ever heard 
from him. A well-liked skipper is Cap- 
tain Williams, who is Albert to the crew 


LBERT knocked the ashes from his 

pipe and said there would be time 
for another look round. The crew pil 
over the rail with less alacrity than be- 
fore. Fred Evans had been offered a job 
ashore in Detroit and guessed he would 
take it. Bill Delaney, with whom that 
passenger boat trip had become a fixed 
idea, asked if there were any good cheap 
hotels in Paris. The red sun sank and 
most of the seine boat crew was asleep 
when the skipper restored them to the 
world of actualities with the command 
to make ready the net 

The set was made, and everything 
went wrong. The purse ropes fouled 
and the seine was pursed with one line 
which required twice as long. But when 
he began to haul the net it hauled heavy 
That looked like fish. In a few moments 
there was no doubt. The problem was 
to get in the fine twine at the botto1 
of the net before the weight of the 
catch broke it. 

It was 11:30 when the dip net lifted 
the last of them from the seine to the 
deck of the American. The crew worked 
by the roaring glow of torches and the 
foredeck lay three feet deep under a 
catch of the finest mackerel a man ever 
saw. They came up to the hatch comb 
Thirty-five thousand pounds, said Cap- 
tain Williams, but two mornings later 
the scales on the pier in Boston were to 
prove him conservative by a hundred 
weight. Uncle Joe had gallons of coffee 
ready, a mountainous stack of the tasti- 
est doughnuts you ever put in your 
mouth, and a boiled ham. 

Captain Williams took his chart and 
parallel rule and laid a course for Bos- 
ton Light. We were on our way at mid- 
night, but it was three o’clock before 
the catch was iced down in the after- 
hold, the hands singing as they worked 
by the sketchy glare of the torches: 


Away heigh! Roll and go 
For seven long years I courted Sally 
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(Mr. and Mrs. (astlio, Americans 


(Continued from page 15) 








his importance in the community, a de- 
fiant taunt! He rose with a snarl and 


leaned glowering over the table. The 
woman actually failed to cringe! 
At first no words came to his out- 


raged dignity, then they burst forth in 
crowding volubility. Kicking at his 
chair, he stamped up and down the 
small kitchen as best he could, declaim- 
ing his wrongs in the dramatic vocabu- 
lary of South Italy, his hands and 
shoulders busy with telling accents. 
Eda looked on placidly, heartened by 
the delicious bit of white meat between 
her pretty teeth. When one of Joe’s 
despairing gestures sent a saucepan clat- 
tering from its nail she paused long 
enough to sympathize, “Too bad you 
still a bear-dancin’ Dago.” 
Stung white, Joe halted. He had been 
he had 


raving in his native tongue, 
staged a most Continental scene. 
Drawing. himself up now with stoic 
poise, he pronounced carefully, “I a big 
man on da committee. Selfra spectin’, 
law-biting zitizen. You see! Some 
day you see!” 

“Then sit down and eata the legs 


and back like good American husband,” 
soothed Eda. “Thas right. I go in the 
Avenue houses, I see ever’thing. They 
keepa cooks, they rest on silk pillows 
in rose silk dress and say, ‘Pleas’ tell 
the cook to brown the bes’ pieces for 
The legs and back do for my hus- 


me. 
band.’ Like that. Ah, how I need a 
cook!” 


Joe collapsed into his chair and fell 


upon his second-choice meat with sad 
ferocity. It was very bad, this situa- 
tion, but it might be worse. Any day 


it might grow worse! He would make 
the best of the present. 

It did grow worse. The following 
Saturday night the fortnightly dance of 
the Tiger Club took place as usual in 
Trevi’s Hall over the café. These 
dances were real affairs. Half the town 
band was drafted, sandwiches and soft 
drinks served, and the price of seventy- 
five cents a couple sifted out the rabble 

Joe had dressed throughout the three 
rooms of the cottage and was impressive 
with a new white vest and purple tie 
garnishing his well-worn brown Sunday 
suit. His shag of curly hair was sleeked 
to unbecoming quiet. At the last mo- 
ment, though, he found that Eda had 
not polished his shoes 

She made excuse that the polish was 
misplaced, and anyway, on such occa- 
sions gentlemen of standing had their 
shoes shined at the barber shop 

Joe checked his impatient stocking- 
footed stride, drew on his shoes and 
strutted forth. Not a bad scheme. It 
would be in keeping with his place on 
the committee to sit in the throne-like 
chair and be served by one on bended 
knee, with the usual crowd of loafers 
witnessing his grandeur 

Eda made the most of 
Excited fingers achieved 


his absence. 
the coiffure 


they had been practicing all the week 
drew on filmy, strange apparel and cov- 
ered the gratifying effect with the fa- 
miliar gray cape. 

Cautious light steps on the back 
porch. Eda opened the door and drew 
old Gretta Frosco into the kitchen 
whispered some directions and smug- 
gled her to a corner beside the stove 

Then she reached a pair of slippers 
from behind the majolica crocks, laid 
them in a crook of her left arm beneath 
the full cape, and waited at the front 
door. 

When Joe had exhibited his shine he 
was ready to swagger forth. Eda cast 
an anxious look toward the kitchen, an 
apologetic one at the glowering diabolo, 
and hurried out ahead of Joe. Too 
deeply entrenched in self-complacency 
to take offense, Joe merely elbowed her 
slightly back of him and marched up 
the street. 

Eda let her left arm sag more com- 
fortably, except when Joe happened to 


turn around, when she hastened to 
bulge the curve of her elbow under her 
cape. 


In the anteroom where both men and 
women left their wraps she dawdled as 
a respectful wife should, until Joe had 
gone into the hall. When she did go 
in, he seemed unaware of her. It was 
not until after the dancing had begun 
that he found her, having passed her 
three times with blank unrecognition 

His eyes smoldered with volcani 
fires, his hands worked, he gulped help- 
lessly before he managed to hiss. 

“Anh, what you do? Why you maka 


fool t’ing?’”’ Then gathering fresh in- 
dignation, “Where Angelo? Vhere? 
Spik!” 


He had grasped her slender bare arm 
Eda raised languid eyes coolly. 

“With this dress can I dance with a 
baby on the hip? Look, how the Dago 
women go round lika monkeys, holda 
the babies! But I am American.” 

Joe's fire-erupting eyes scorched over 
the piquante coiffure of copper hair, the 
powdered oval face with a dot of black 
placed cunningly beside the peeping 
dimple; the smooth, bare throat; the 
slim figure encased in rose satin. He 
was dazzled but furious. 

“I tink you got Angelo under 
cape,” he pursued. 

“Oh, thas my slippers,” with languor- 
ous boredom that would have startled 
Mrs. Barnard with its technique. 

The dress shoes of womankind 
to any normal man a symbol of whim- 
sical folly. When Joe’s gaze fell to the 
narrow, high-heeled silver brocades that 
had deceived him, his hands shot up in 


da 


are 


the air in excited pantomime. Eda 
surveyed him appraisingly. 

“I learn on the Avenue how I mus’ 
dress, and not dance witha baby. Gretta 


stay by Angelo. You look almost 
American like me, Joe, when you keepa 
the hands down.” 
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Those members subsided limply. Mr. 
Castlio of the committee had to lay a 
strangle hold on his remaining dignity 
lest he make a scene. 

“How much this cost?” he demanded 
in a strained whisper, indicating the 
modish ensemble. “You hold out da 
chicken money on me! Lika Boss Al- 
ston, you holda out on me!” 

“Yes, but it was not enough, so I 
get credit by Hill’s. And Foster’s. Iss 
vera easy, this credit. How do!” 

The last in greeting to a pomaded 
cavalier who sidled to her. The music 
started for the second dance. Joe 
caught at Eda to whirl her out, but she 
had slipped into the arms of her sleek 
admirer, leaving Joe staggered. 

“I not dance alla time with you,” 
called back. “Iss not—” 

Partners flocked to her slim pretti- 
ness all evening. Joe pouted near the 
bass drum, plotting terrific vendettas 
and enjoying himself more than he 
would admit. His first schemes of re- 
venge had to do with attacks from am- 
bush, throttlings, hissed curses. Then it 
came to him that he had learned subtler 
means. He would hand over the names 
of these brash youngsters to Fenton 
and the committee, and Fenton would 
use his uncanny power to have them 
eased from their jobs and make them 
pay to be reinstated. Fenton was a 
great man. No one else could sway the 
mine bosses and local union as he could. 
If his latest plan worked out, Joe would 
get some pay for the help he had been. 
Then he would have a new suit. Boss 
Alston did not have to wear a new 
white vest with an old suit! Boss Al- 
ston was rich, fattened on the wearing, 
dragging toil of such as he, poor Joe 


she 


Castlio! 
Joe did not look dragged or toil- 
worn, but he had heard these phrases 


from Fenton until he was filled with 
surging pity for himself. Tonight he 
was all but bursting with it, and might 
have, indeed, except that the refresh- 
ments were so soothing, and that Eda 


gave him some dances towards the last. 
In the bright weeks of spring Eda 
spent much time flaunting new dresses 


and hats—and what a sacrifice to vanity 
was the wearing of a hat! Gretta 
Frosco was almost a fixture in the Cast- 
lio kitchen. The hotbed and garden 
were showing weeds. Eda still peddled 


her wares occasionally at the Avenue 
doors, learning avidly. 

Sometimes Mrs. Creedon or other 
missioners came to the little cottage. 
Eda istened to their advice on right 
living, to their sentiments on patriot- 


ism, with old-world politeness, her 
lively mind busy with comparisons. Had 
She not been in their homes? Did she 


hot know what was truly American? 

_One day Mrs. Creedon came on spe- 
cial business. Eda did not listen at- 
tentively at first She was wonder- 
ing how she would look in a white 
linen dress with white oxfords and a 
droopy lavender hat. Mrs. Creedon 
was a bit florid for lavender and some- 


what thick for white. 
“It behooves every patriotic man 
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woman to cast his or her vote 
thoughtfully,” Eda heard as her mental 
picture was completed. “Now, while 
Mr. Johnston is a good man, he would 
make an impractical mayor. In the 
first place, he advocates having property 
owners pay the entire cost of the pro- 
posed street improvements. Just imag- 
ine, we have a double corner lot, and six 
rent houses! The tax would be ruinous. 
Ruinous! Even you on your single lot 
would find the cost awful. So of course 
you'll vote for Jack Simmons—” 

The other’s eyes widened. “Jack 
Simmons is a wicked man. Ever’body 


and 


say it. And we not own this house.” 
“Oh! I thought you did. Well—any- 
way, let’s be sensible. I don’t claim 


that Jack Simmons is ideal, but he is 
more practical than Johnston. For in- 
stance, Johnston proposes to clean 
gambling and illicit liquor out of Gil- 


ben. A righteous plan, but how will it 
work? Bunton, six miles north on the 
trolley road, and Graney four miles 
south, are wide open towns. Suppose 
Gilben is made perfectly clean, where 
will the men go of evenings? Where?” 
Playing her trump card with tragic 


flourish. “Straight to those hotbeds of 
iniquity, Bunton and Graney!” 

“Oh, Miss Creedon, you mus’ not feel 
so bad your man cutta up. I sorry, 
vera sorry,” sympathized Eda. 

“The idea! What do you mean? Mr 
Creedon never goes anywhere but to 
his club. I meant—well, the others.” 

“Joe is quit his lotto club. He is a 
committee. But maybe you and me 
better vote for Jack Simmons. We not 
know what our men do if Gilben ge 
too clean.” 

Mrs. Creedon, more florid than be- 
fore, started to say something, thought 
better of it, smiled in satisfaction and 


rose. 
“Oh, yes, and about that diabolo 
there,” affecting a careless air, “I'll give 


you twenty dollars for it.” 

“Y-yes?” Eda’s carelessness was af- 
fected, too, as she accompanied her 
guest to the door with no further com- 
ment. 

Mrs. Creedon was affronted. But 
another time would do for the diabolo 


She had won the point in particular 
question. 
“Be sure to tell Mr. Castlio to vote 


for Simmons. Good-bye. I’ve got to 
work this whole neighborhood this aft- 
ernoon.” 

But the matter 
mind when Joe 
somewhat uncertainly 
hand automobile 

Things went gayly now in the Castlio 
family. Sometimes Joe took Eda and 
Angelo for long rides. Oftener he treat- 
ed his cronies of the committee to bois- 
terous jaunts, spending long evenings 
in Bunton or Graney, even after Jack 
Simmons was elected and Gilben vied 
in wide-openness with its neighbors. 

Eda would have resented Joe’s ab- 
sences more if she had not been so busy 
with her own growing circle of friends. 
If he were not on hand for the dances, 
she had no lack (Continued on page 78) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gastlio, Americans 


(Continued from page 77 


of escorts. One in particular, Arlie Fos- 
ter, had awakened new dreams. Arlie 
had money. His father owned the big 
department store. He was dapper and 
clever, and he had hinted that if Eda 
were free he would marry her. Then she 
would go in the front doors of the Ave- 
nue homes, and be taken into the ex- 
clusive Americanization Club as Mrs. 
Bradley Gill had been since she had 
divorced poor unsuccessful Hamp Ten- 
ney and married the richer man. Eda 
did not like these dreams, still the case 
of Mrs. Gill tempted 

Life was gay and careless. Gretta 
Frosco mothered Angelo more and more, 
and twelve-year-old Rico Frosco gave 
fitful attention to the garden and chick- 
ens. Eda was free to saunter forth in 
her pretty dresses and trail a merry 
crew back with her to chat in the little 
parlor and play the credit phonograph. 

But sometimes when they had gone 
she would Jay her bright feverish cheek 
against the cool wood of the diabolo 
and ache for the peaceful days in the 
narrow piazza where one must have 
the soldi before buying. There had 
been no sleepless night hours there over 
importunate bills hidden away behind 
the majolica crocks. Life had been 
simple, clean. American ways were 
finer, more amazing, though somewhat 
dizzying 


Late one August day a_ stranger 
called and insisted that Eda make a 
payment on the car He seemed 


nervous. 

‘Joe, he not pay? 
Eda protested. 

“Y-yes, but if you could spare—say 
twenty dollars, why—it would be paid 
out sooner, see?” 

“T have no money. 
he come. He is vera 
be by the committee.” 

The man eyed her sharply. “I guess 
you haven’t heard. There’s been a lit- 
tle trouble. The loaders and drivers 
tried to stage a little lay-off—Fenton 
was at the bottom of it, though no one 
can prove it. He’s always got a goat 
and—so there was a bit of disturb- 
ance—”’ 

“Where?” 

“Outside Trevi’s. Sorry. 
Castlio won't be out of work long. 
course, if he is—” He shrugged off. 

Eda leaned in the doorway, struggling 
to keep some remnant of her careless 
confidence. Joe had lost his job, and 


He say he paid,” 


I tell Joe when 
late. He mus’ 


I hope Mr. 
Of 


these bills—all those bills! The late 
summer heat quivered up from the 
parched yard, stifling her. She went 


back to the supper that was simmering 
dry and set the pans off the stove. If 
only Joe would come! 

She tried to eat but pushed her plate 
back and sat staring over it. Angelo, 
toddling now on uncertain legs, pulled 
at her skirts fretfully. She caught him 
up and held him tightly. Then washed 
his cherub face, brushed his clustering 


as 


dark curls and set out with him for 
Gretta Frosco’s. 

Gretta accepted the baby and the 
proffered coin with an indifferent grunt 
Eda hurried down Madison Street. She 
must see about Joe. 

A crowd of gabbling, gesticulating 
men overflowed Trevi’s far out onto 
the walk. Eda hesitated on the out- 
skirts. Some one recognized her and 
at once the medley of dialects was di 
rected at her, hands outrunning tongues 

From the babble Eda was able to 
gather that the “committee” had long 
brewed trouble for both Wade Alston 
and the union. It had manipulated men 
out of jobs and got them reinstated— 
when they paid a fee to the wily Fen- 
ton. Lately, grown bolder, Fenton had 
propagated dissatisfaction among the 
loaders and drivers of two of the mines 
When he got them to lay off, he offered 
to Alston to influence them to return to 
work—though of course the effort was 
worth its price. 

Alston had not reacted according to 
the program. His fist had shot out 
sharply and Fenton, when he had col- 
lected his sore frame from the dusty 
ground outside the tip-house, had made 
off in seeming haste. No one had seen 
him since 

His tools, Joe Castlio, Jan Colchek 
and Mike Savitch, had come in for an 
investigation by Alston and a laugh 
from their fellow miners. Joe’s bruised 
vanity had sent him flailing murderously 
into a jeering crowd outside Trevi’'s 
At present he was cooling off in jail. 

Eda turned away. The jail was not 
far distant, and soon she was gazing at 
the miserable face of her disillusioned 


husband. 

“Getta me out, Eda! Baila me with 
money. Queeck!” 

“With money? There is no money,” 
dully. 

“Sell tings. Queeck!” 

“No. You mus’ make a check of the 


house money by the bank. I go get a 
check from the drug store.” 

The face of the erstwhile important 
Mr. Castlio contracted as with pain 
He drooped almost from sight, his 
words breathing huskily 

““No—da money—is—is gone.” 

“All?” It was unbelievable. 

“All,” a hollow whisper. 

A long silence clamorous with revela- 
tion. 

“Goodbye, Joe,” Eda managed chok- 
ingly 

No answer. 


Back into the August twilight Eda 
stalked aimlessly, her mind stunned 
with the topping calamity of their 


squandered savings. But strangely, as 
she went along her spirits rose as though 
rid of a stooping burden. A sense ol 
freedom lifted her. It was that she 
knew that she and Joe were done with 
mad, thoughtless ways. They were 
young and could start over. But how 
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—— 
to get him out of that wretched jail! 
Not that a night there might not give 
him time to think things over. Early 
in the morning, though, before any came 
to jeer she must have him released. 

Where could she turn for help? What 

| was this bail? Mr. Elfridge—why not 
go to him? Everyone did when in 
trouble. 

Avoiding Broad Street she hurried 
on until she came to the big, square 
house that threw out gracious verandas 
under gaunt pines, and hastened up the 
steps. Old Margot, the house-keeper, 
answered her knock. Mr. Elfridge was 
not in. He had gone to the Town Club 
Auditorium. 

Eda had quite forgotten the open 
meeting of the Americanization Club, 
but as she neared the auditorium there 
boomed from it a mottled version of 
“America” 


The place was full—stolid blond giants, 


swarthy men of the southland, old 
women with kerchiefs on their heads, 
young women in various stages of evo- 
lution from picturesque native costumes 
to the ready-made crispness dispensed 
by Foster’s Style Emporium. There was 
a brave, flourishing finish of the song, 
eclectic as to key, and the assembly 
sank reluctantly back to their chairs 
to await the next opportunity to loose 
their full voices. 

Mrs. Barnard, charming in soft gray 
crepe and drooping black hat, was ad- 
dressing them now in daintily enun- 
ciated periods. For once a smart toilet 
held no allure for Eda. Her gaze swept 
past it to the semi-circle of prominent 
folk seated at the back of the 

There beside Mrs. Creedon sat 
Gilben’s great man, John Elfridge. Eda 
made for the stage door 

She stood in the wings, waiting. Mr. 
Elfridge was giving rapt attention to 
the speaker. Perhaps he had need to 
listen closely if this was his first meet- 
ing. As for her, she had heard the 
wondrous phrases about thrift and in- 
dustry, family honor and national loy- 
alty, until she could have matched the 
crusaders speech for speech 

Eliridge, feeling the intense, 
eyes, glanced into the wings. The lit- 
tle Castlio person, minus her usual 
finery! He had seen her often with her 
merry, careless friends, and Joe Castlio 
with his. How troubled and forlorn 
she looked! 

Taking advantage of the moment 
when Mrs. Barnard was subsiding back 
into the line to a polite patter of hand- 
clapping, and Mrs. Creedon was rising 
center stage, Elfridge beck- 

oned Eda to him, rose and gave her his 

chair. slipping back into the shadows 
behind her. Mrs. Barnard swept the 
hewcomer with outraged stare. Was 
there no place that Eda did not invade? 
| Mrs. Creedon had missed all this. 
| In her fullest, most commanding tone 
| She was announcing. “We have with 

Us on the stage this evening for the 

first time one whom you all know and 

revere. I’m sure it would be a great 
| Privilege to hear a few words from this 
| loyal mne-hundred-percent American,” 


town 


stage 


wistful 


to take the 


a 


JANUAR 


standing aside with an inviting gesture 
towards the spot in which she had left 
John Elfridge. 

“That means you, Mrs. 
twinkled Elfridge behind her. 
“Yes. It mus’ mean me. 
terrible how I am American!” 

She had risen with these vibrant 
words and moved down stage. Mrs. 
Creedon, aghast, found no breath to ex- 
postulate. Before she had recovered it, 
Mr. Elfridge had eased her back into 
her chair. 

“Kindly, lovingly this gr-reat wonder- 
ful country holds us in zhentle pr-ro- 
tecting arms,” almost sobbed Eda, re- 
membering the formalities of speech- 
making. “Its no-oble institutions—so 
Joe and I is Americans. Thas right to 
be it, but it’s vera hard on us. 

“Firs’ we come to Gilben, we work 
good, save eight hunnerd dollars to buy 
a house. We not know better! Joe 
make plenty money, and we live like 
wops. Then we learn credit, buy fine 
clothes, hats with flowers, phonograph, 
big car, ever’thing. Alla time I get 
more American, not work much, go with 
jellabean boys, have good time. Joe 
step on the gas and go ever’where thas 
wide open. 

“Joe get American vera fast, knocks 
off the work to be committee and big 
law-biting citizen. He spend the eight- 
hunnered dollars we saved—all! Poor 
Joe, he get too selfra-spectin’ and now 
he is in jail. When I was Dago I had 
money, I could baila him—now I am 
American, and broke. I—think iss all 
right to be American—it mus’ be all 
right—but—me and Joe, we better be 
Dagoes.” 

Perhaps it 
timbre of the 
the swaying 
tightly clasped 
room to a hush. 

Mrs. Creedon and Elfridge 
her together 

“What have we done?” Mrs. 
don’s whisper appealed to the man 

“Nothing. Unfortunately, nothing.” 
Raising his voice, “Now that the way 
is clear before us I accept a member- 
ship in this club, provided that Mrs. 
Castlio can share it with me. It is a 
very fine thing to have done one’s best 
to fit into a new and confusing world, 
even if one has blundered.” 

The crowded room loosed a spon- 
taneous cheer, and liking the relief from 
their long quiet, kept it going. 

Mrs. Creedon patted Eda’s arm re- 
assuringly. ‘‘My dear, is there anything 
I can do to—” 

“If you will pleas’ borrow Diabolo 
a while. He maka the face I am so 
American. He is still Dago, but if he 
stay by you he see how I get this way.” 

“Ouch!”’ chuckled the lady. 

“Don’t worry about Joe, Mrs. Cast- 
lio,” put in Elfridge. “I'll go right over 
and get him out.” 

“Oh, pleas——not yet—maybe he is 
still selfra-spectin’. Baila him in the 
morning. They wanta sing, those poor 
wops and hunkies. Les’ us Americans 
start, ‘Oh, say can you see?’ ” 


Castlio,” 


Oh, it is 


was only the dramatic 
distressed young voice, 
of the slim body, the 
hands, that tensed the 
Eda turned blindly 

reached 
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T’S notorious in the flying game that 

the worst breaks in any kind of 
flight save themselves for the finish.”’ 
With these prophetic words Charles B. 
D. Collyer began the article in this issue 
which describes his record-breaking tour 
of the world with John Henry Mears. 
Just as this issue of the Monthly was 
ready for the press the wires brought the 
news that Captain Collyer, piloting the 
airplane Yankee Doodle with its owner, 
Harry C. Tucker of Los Angeles, as pas- 
senger, had crashed into the wall of an 
Arizona canyon in an effort to break the 
non-stop record from Los Angeles. The 
Yankee Doodle, with Collyer and Tucker 
aboard, had broken the east-to-west 
record only a few days earlier. Whatever 
caused the disaster, it was certainly not 
man-failure. That fact is quite apparent 
on reading ‘‘Around the World in Twenty- 
four Days,” and is amply attested in 
addition by the record of Collyer’s 
prowess in other flying ventures. 


NCE before Captain Collyer was a 

contributor to the Monthly. In the 
September, 1926, issue appeared a sym- 
posium entitled “Winged Pioneers” in 
which Orville Wright, Eddie Ricken- 
backer and other men of mark in the 
development of flying gave brief recitals 
of moments that are landmarks in the 
history of aviation. Collyer was the 
first American skywriter, and he de- 
scribed the circumstances thus: “When 
Captain Cyril Turner, an Englishman, 
on November 28, 1922, wrote ‘Hello 
U. S. A.’ six miles across the sky over 
New York City in smoke letters a mile 
in air, | was piloting a mail plane be- 
tween New York and Chicago. At once 
I decided to learn how to write this new 
script. I discovered that an English- 
man, Major J. C. Savage, had invented 
skywriting and that a Chicago man, 
Allen J. Cameron, had formed an Ameri- 
can company to exploit it. He offered 
me a job as a skywriting pilot in a mil- 
lion-dollar advertising campaign if I 
mastered the art. After a month of prac- 
tice I took an examination. My exami- 
ners, members of a tobacco company, 
standing on the roof of a New York 
skyscraper, passed me and gave me a job. 
Since then I have flown hundreds of 
miles as a skywriter.” 


HIS January of 19209 signalizes the 

tenth anniversary of the death of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Only a fraction of 
the A.E.F. had come home when the 
great leader who would have given his 
life to be of it received his own orders to 
embark on the last journey. Of the four 


Ro 











sons who carried the Roosevelt name 
overseas, one had preceded him on that 
journey only a few months before. 


XACTLY two months before Theo- 

dore Roosevelt was born in New 
York City (on October 27, 1858), Rich- 
ard Welling first saw the light in North 
Kingstown, Rhode Island. They went 
their separate ways until the fall of 1876, 
when fate brought them together at 
Harvard, and there’s no point in going 
on with the story, because that is just 
where Mr. Welling begins in his presen- 
tation of “My Classmate Theodore 
Roosevelt.”” There are interesting facts 
about Mr. Welling himself, however, 
which he does not disclose in his article. 
He has been a practicing lawyer in New 
York City since 1883, and has always 
been active in those governmental re- 
forms on which the developing Roosevelt 
whetted his political teeth. During the 
Spanish-American War Mr. Welling 
served as ensign aboard the U. S. S. 
Glacier in Cuban waters. With the out- 
break of the World War, despite the fact 
that he was nearing sixty, Mr. Welling 
offered his services and was appointed 
ensign in the fleet reserve, subsequently 
being promoted lieutenant and placed in 
command of Naval Base No. 4 at Mon- 
tauk, Long Island. 


past March the Monthly published 
an editorial, “A Murder With a 
Moral,”’ which remarked, among other 
things, that ‘“‘the selection of juries has 
been hedged with obstacles that are ridic- 
ulous in the extent that they favor the 
guilty person bent on escaping punish- 
ment.’’ Then followed this sentence: 
“Tt is well nigh impossible to select an 
intelligent jury in an important case 
under the rule that those who have read 
about the case in the newspapers must 
be excluded from the box.’ Shortly 
after this editorial appeared, an interesting 
letter of comment arrived from Judge 
J. C. Ruppenthal, a member of Russell 
(Kansas) Post, which it is not too late to 
publish now. Judge Ruppenthal wrote: 
‘“*The sentence quoted assumes that there 
is such rule. In a lifetime of study of the 
law, practicing law, teaching law in 
university, and service as trial judge for 
eighteen years, I have never found such 
rule, either in statute law or in case law 
or in practice. Most courts perhaps are 
limited by statute laws to the effect that 
jurors who have already formed an opin- 
ion as to the guilt or innocence of a per- 
son accused of crime must be excluded 
or at least may be properly excluded 
from a panel of jurors to try a case. 








This is based on the almost universal 
conviction of men that a man who has 
his mind already made up should not 
try a case and make the defendant prove 
his innocence instead of making the 
state prove his guilt. Great numbers of 
persons are rejected as jurors who have 
read about the case on trial in the news- 
papers. But they are not disqualified 
because they have read the newspapers. 
They would be equally disqualified, 
and are, if they come to the same state 
of mind through any other influence 
than reading a newspaper. The man 
or woman who makes up his or her 
mind that a person is guilty, whether 
upon a newspaper article or upon any 
rumor or statement or information gained 
from any source before the trial, is no 
longer in frame of mind to be a fit juror 
as a general rule, and the rare exceptions 
are persons who have been accustomed 
to control and train their minds and to 
reject on a trial everything from every 
source except what is properly produced 
in court in evidence. To improve the 
administration of justice is a big task, 
even with full information and without 
the erroneous assumption implied in the 
sentence above quoted.” 


OT quite three years ago a New York 

publishing house that had been a 
pioneer in the crossword puzzle move 
ment and had reaped a harvest at it 
suddenly went deadly serious and pro- 
duced a book with the non-breath-taking 
title of “The Story of Philosophy.” 
The author was named Will Durant, and 
nobody had ever heard of him except 
some students and fellow teachers at 
Seton Hall College in New Jersey, the 
Labor Temple School in New York City, 
and Columbia University. The new book 
moreover, cost five dollars, which would 
buy enough crossword puzzle books to 
last on a journey round the world in an 
accommodation train. Despite all these 
apparent handicaps “The Story of Phil- 
osophy,”’ by some perversity of the pub- 
lishing business (coupled, possibly, with 
the fact that the publishers were astute 
young men who knew a good thing when 
they had it), has sold to date some two 
hundred and fifteen thousand copies. 
There is after all, perhaps, some hope for 
a nation that, while it spends so many 
trillion dollars for chewing-gum and 
candy and for the improvement of three- 
card flushes, is still willing to devote 
more than a million to philosophy. 
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INCE the beginning of time grateful governments 

have rewarded their fighting men with highly 
coveted decorations. Not as an obligation, but as 
a privilege! 

The past year your Commander and Adjutant have 
served your Post with distinction, giving freely of 
their time in unselfish service. Surely theirs has been 
a distinguished service which your Post should 
deem a privilege to recognize. 

An unusual line of specially designed Past Officers’ 
insignia has been provided for the ever increasing number 
of Posts who annually decorate their retiring Commander 
and Adjutant. The wide price range and great variety— 
rings, watches, badges, charms and buttons—make selec- 
tion easy. 

The American Legion Emblem Catalog, beautifully illus- 
trated in colors, describing this complete line of Past 
Officers’ insignia as well as scores of other attractive 
emblem combinations, is yours for the asking. Write for it 
today. It’s free to Legionnaires—and no obligation. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Emblem “Division 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
The American Legion, Emblem Div., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please mail my copy of the 1928 Emblem Catalog. 


Name Street 
City State 
1 am a member of Post No. Dept. of 1-29 
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